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ESSAYS 


ON THE 
INTELLECTUAL POWERS OF MAN. 


ES S AY I1.—continvrn. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OF THE COMMON THEORY OF PERCEPTION, AND OF THE SENTI- 
MENTS OF THE PERIPATETICS, AND OF DES CARTES. 


THIS theory in general is, that we perceive external objects 
only by certain images which are in our minds, or in the senso- 
rium to which the mind is immediately present. Philosophers, 


in different ages, have differed both in the names they have — 


given to those images, and in their notions concerning them. 
It would be a laborious task to enumerate all their variations, 
and perhaps would not requite the labour. I shall only give a 
sketch of the principal differences with regard to their names 
and their nature. 

By Aristotle and the Peripatetics, the images presented to 
our senses were called sensible species or forms ; those presented 
to the memory or imagination were called phaniasms; and 
those presented to the intellect were called intelligible species ; 
and they thought, that there can be no perception, no imagina- 
tion, no intellection, without species or phantasms. What the 
ancient philosophers called species, sensible and intelligible, 
and phantasms, in later times, and especially since the time of 
Des Cartes, came to be called by the common name of ideas. 


The Cartesians divided our ideas into three classes, those of 
Sensation, of imagination, and of pure intellection. Of the ob- — 
jects of sensation and imagination, they thought the images are — 


in the brain, but.of objects that are incorporeal, the images are 
in the understanding, or pure intellect. ‘ 
VOL. Il. ‘ad 6 Wel at OY 
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Mr. datite.. taking the word ¢dea in the same sense as Des 
Cartes had done before him, to signify whatever is m ant by 
phantasm, notion, or species, divides ideas into. thosevet sensa- 
tion, and those of reflection; meaning by the first, the ideas of 

_all corporeal objects, whether perceived, remembered, or ima- 
gined; by the second, the ideas of the powers and operations 
_of our minds. What Mr. Locke calls ideas, Mr. Hume divides 
into two distinct kinds, impressions and ideas. The difference 
between these, he says, consists in the degrees o force and 
liveliness with which they strike upon the mind, Under impres- 
stons he comprehends all our sensations, passions, and emotions, 
as they make their first appearance in the soul. By adeas he 
means the faint images of these in thinking and reasoning. 

Dr. Hartley gives the same meaning to ideas as Mr. Hume 
does, and what Mr. Hume calls impressions, he calls sensations ; 
conceiving our sensations to be occasioned by vibrations of the 
infinitesimal particles of the brain, and ideas by miniature vibra- 
tions, or vibratiuncles. Such differences we find among philo- 
sophers, with regard to the name of those internal images of 
objects of sense, which they hold to be the immediate objects 
of perception. 

We shall next give a short detail of the sentiments of the 
Peripatetics and Cartesians, of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, 
concerning them. 

Aristotle seems to have thought that the soul consists of two 
parts, or, rather, that we have two souls, the animal and the 
rational ; or, as he calls them, the soul and the intellect. _ To 
the first belong the senses, memory, and imagination ; to the 
last, judgment, opinion, belief, and reasoning. The first we 
have in common with brute animals ; ; the last is peculiar to map. 
The animal soul he held to be a certain form of the body, which 
is inseparable from it, and perishes at death. To this soul the 
senses belong : and he defines a sense to be that which is capa- 
ble of receiving the sensible forms, or species of objects, with- 
out any of the matter of them ; as wax receives the form of the 
seal without any of the matter of it. The forms of sound, _of 
colour, of taste, and of other, sensible qualities, are in like 
manner received by the senses. 

It seems to be a necessary consequence of Aristotle’s_ doc- 
trine, that bodies are constantly sending forth, in all directions, 
as many different kinds of forms without agian as they have 
different sensible qualities ; for the forms of colour must enter 
by the eye, the forms of sound by the ear, and so of the other 
senses. This accordingly was maintained by the followers of 
Aristotle, though not, as far as I know, expressly mentioned by 
himself. They dicputed concerning the nature of those forms, 
or species, whether they were reil beings or non-entities ; and 

_ some held them to be of an-intermediate nature between the 
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two. The whole doctrine of the Peripatetics and school- 
men concerning forms, substantial and accidental, and concern- 
ing the transmission of sensible species from objects of. sense 
to the mind, if it be at all intelligible, is so far above my compre- 
hension, that I should perhaps do it injustice, by entering into 
it more minutely. Malebranche, in his Recherche de la Verité, 
has employed a chapter to show, that material objects do not 
send forth sensible species of their several sensible qualities. 
The great revolution which Des Cartes produced in philoso- 
phy, was the effect of a superiority of genius, aided by the cir- 
cumstances of the times. Men had, for more than a thousand 
years, looked up to Aristotle as an oracle in philosophy. His 
authority was the test of truth. The small remains of the Pla- 
tonic system were confined to a few Mystics, whose principles — 
and manner of life drew little attention. The feeble attempts 
of. Ramus, and of some others, to make improvements in .the 
system, had little effect. The Peripatetic doctrines were so in- 
terwoven with the whole system of scholastic theology, that to 
dissent from Aristotle was to alarm the church. The most useful 
and intelligible parts, even of Aristotle’s writings, were neglected, . 
and philosophy was become an art of speaking learnedly, and 
disputing subtilely, without producing any invention of use in hu- 
man life. It was fruit ful of words, but barren of works, and ad- 
mirably contrived for drawing a veil over human ignorance, and 
putting a stop to the progress of knowledge, by filling men with a 
conceit that they knew everything. It was very fruitful also in 
Controversies ; but for the most part they were controversies 
about words, or about things of no moment, or things above the 
reach of the human faculties: and the issue of them was what 
might be expected, that the contending parties fought, - without 
gaining or losing aninch of ground, till they were weary of the 
dispute, or their attention was called off tosome other subject. 
Such was the philosophy of the schools of Europe, during 
many ages of darkness and barbarism that succeeded the decline 
of the Roman empire ; so that there was great need of a refor- 
mation in philosophy as well as in religion. The light began 
to dawn at last; a spirit of inquiry sprang up, and men got the 
courage to doubt of the dogmas of Aristotle, as well as of the 
decrees of popes. The most important stepin the reformation. 
of religion was to destroy the claim of infallibility, which hin- 
dered men from using their judgment in matters of religion: and 
the most important step in the reformation of philosophy was 
to destroy the authority, of which Aristotle had so long had 
peaceable possession. The last had been attempted by lord , 
oe and others, with no less zeal than the first by Luther and 
Calvin. Pa 
~ Des Cartes knew well the defects of the prevailing system, 
which had begun to lose its authority. His genius enabled him, 
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and his a prompted him, to attempt anew one. He had 
applied much to the mathematical sciences, and had made con-— 
siderable improvement in them. He wished to introduce that 
perspicuity and evidence into other branches of wig > 
which he found in them. 

Being sensible how apt we are to be led astray by prejudices 
of education, he thought the only way to avoid error, w: F 
resolve to doubt of every thing, and hold every thing to be 
uncertain ; even those things which he had been taught to hold — 
as most certain, until he had such clear and cogent: evidence as 
compelled his assent. 

In this state of universal doubt, that wre first Rapp ende to 
him to be clear and certain, was bis own existence. Of this he 
was certain, because he was conscious that he thought, that he 
reasoned, and that he doubted. He used this argument, there- 
fore, to prove his own existence, Cogito, ergo sum. This he con- 
ceived to be the first of all truths, the foundation stone upon 
which the whole fabric of human knowledge is built, and on 
which it must rest. And as Archimedes thought that if he had 
one fixed point to rest his engines upon, he could move the 
earth ; so Des Cartes, charmed with the discovery of one cer- 
tain principle, by which he emerged from the state of universal 
doubt, believed that this principle alone would be a sufficient 
_ foundation on which he might build the whole system of science. 
He seems therefore to have taken no great-trouble to examine 
whether there might not be other first principles, which, on ac-- 
count of their own light and evidence, ought to be admitted by 
every man of sound judgment. The love of simplicity, so na- 
tural to the mind of man, led him to apply the whole force of 
his mind to raise the fabric of knowledge upon this one ‘princi- 
ple, rather than seek a broader foundation. 

Accordingly, he does not admit the evidence of sense to be 
a first principle,as he does that of consciousness. The argu- 
ments of the ancient skeptics here occurred to him; that our 
senses often deceive us, and therefore ought never to be trusted 
on their own authority : that, in sleep, we often seem to see and 
hear things which we are convinced to have had no existence. 
But that which chiefly led Des Cartes to think that he ought not 
to trust to his senses without proof of their veracity, was, that 
he took it for granted, as all philosophers had done before him, 
that he did not perceive external objects themselves, but cer- 
tain images of them in his own mind, called ideas. He was 
certain, by consciousness, that he had the ideas of sun and moon, 
earth and sea; but how could he be assured that there really 

existed external objects like to these ideas ? 

Hitherto he was uncertain of every thing but of his own ex- 
istence, and the existence’ of the operations and ideas of his 
own mind. Some of his disciples, it is said, remained at. this’ 
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stage of his system, and got the name of Egoists. They could 
not find evidence in the subsequent stages of his progress. But 
Des Cartes resolved not to stop here ; he endeavoured to prove, 
by anew argument, drawn from his idea of a Deity, the existence 
of an infinitely perfect Being, who made him, and all his facul 

ties. From the perfection of this Being, he inferred that he 
could be no deceiver; and therefore concluded, that his senses, 
and the other faculties he found in himself, are not fallacious, 
but may be trusted, when a proper use is made of them. 

The system of Des Cartes is, with great perspicuity and acute- 
ness, explained by himself in his writings, which ought to be 
consulted by those who would understand it. ied 

The merit of Des Cartes cannot be easily conceived by those 
who have not some notion of the Peripatetic system, in which 


he was educated. ‘I'o throw off the prejudices of education, 


and to create a system of nature, totally different from that 
which had subdued the understanding of mankind, and kept it 
in subjection for so many centuries, required an uncommon force 
of mind. 

‘The world which Des Cartes exhibits to our view, is not 
only in‘its structure very different from that of the Peripa- 
tetics, but is, as we may say, composed of different materials. 

In the old system, every thing was, by a kind of metaphysical 
sublimation, resolved into principles so mysterious, that it may 
be a question, whether they were words without meaning, or 
were notions too refined for human understanding. 

All that we observe in nature, is, according to Aristotle, 
a constant succession of the operations of generation and cor- 
ruption. The principles of generation are matter and form ; 
the principle of corruption is privation. Al] natural things are 
produced or generated by the union of matter and form; mat- 
ter being, as it were, the mother, and form the father. As to 
matter, or the first matter, asit is called, it is neither substance 
nor accident; it has no quality nor property ; it is nothing ac- 
tually, but every thing potentially. It has so strong an appe- 
tite for form, that it is no sooner divested of one form, than it 
is clothed with another, and is equally susceptible of all forms 
successively. It has no nature, but only the capacity of having 
any one. : 

This is the account which the Peripatetics give of the first 
matter. The other principle of generation is form, aci, perfec- 
tion; for these three words signify the same thing. But we 


must not conceive form to consist in the figure, size, arrange-— 


ment, or motion, of the parts of matter. These, indeed, are ac- 


cidental forms, by which things artificial are formed : but every 


production of nature has a substantial form, which, joined to 


matter, makes it to be what itis. The substantial form is a kind 


of informing soul, which gives the thing its specific nature. and 


At 
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all its qualities, powers, and activity. Thus the substantial form 
of heavy bodies, is that which makes them descend ; of light 
bodies, that which makes them ascend. The substantial form of 
gold, is that which gives it its ductility, its fusibility, its weight, 
its colour, and all its qualities ; and the same is to be understood 
of every natural production. A change in the accidental form of 
any body, is alteration only ; buta change inthe substantial fo ™, 
is generation and corruption: it is corruption, with respect to 
the substantial form of which the body is deprived: it is generation 
with respect to the substantial form that succeeds. Thus, when 
a horse dies, and turns to dust, the philosophical account of the 
phenomenon is this: a certain portion of the materia prima, 
which was joined to the substantial form of a horse, is deprived of 
it by privation, and in the same instant, is invested with the sub- 
stantial form of earth. As every substance must have a ‘sub- 
stantial form, there are some of those forms inanimate, some 
vegetative, some animal, and some rational. The three former 
kinds can only subsist in matter; but the last, F tebe to 
the schoolmen, is immediately created by God, and infused into 
the body, making one substance with it, while they are united ; 
yet capable of being disjoined from the body, and of subsisting 
by itself. Fy? 

Such are the principles of natural things in the Peripatetic 
system. It retains so much of the ancient Pythagorean doc- 
trine, that we cannot ascribe the invention of it solely to Aris- 
totle; although he, no doubt, made considerable alterations in 
it... The first matter was probably the same in both systems, and 
was in both held to beeternal. They differed more about form. 
The Pythagoreans and Platonists held forms, or ideas, as they 
called them, to be eternal, immutable, and self-existent. " Aris- 
totle maintained, that they were not eternal, nor self-existent. 
On the other hand, he did not allow them to be produced, but 
educed from matter ; yet he held them not to be actually in the 
matter from which they are educed, but potentially only. But 
these two systems differed less from one another, than that of 
Des Cartes did from both. Pipa bn 

In the world of Des Cartes, we meet with two kinds of beings 
only, to wit, body and mind; the first, the object of our senses, 
the other of consciousness; both of them things of which we 
have a distinct apprehension, if the human mind be capable of 
distinct apprehension at all. To the first, no qualities are as- 
cribed but extension, figure, and motion; to the last, nothing 
but thought, and its various modifications, of which we are con- 
scious. He could observe no common attribute, no resembling 
feature in the attributes of body and mind, and therefore con- 
cluded them to be distinct substances, and totally of a different 
nature ; and that body, from its very nature, is inanimate and 
inert, incapable of any kind of thought or sensation, or of pro- 
ducing any change or alteration in itself. 
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’ Des Cartes must be allowed the honour of being the first 
who drew a distinct line between the material and intellectual 
world, which, in all the old systems, were so blended together, 
that it was impossible to say where the one ends, and the other 
begins. How much this distinction has contributed to the im- 
provements of modern times, in the philosophy both of body 
and of mind, is not easy to say. ale 

One obvious consequence of this distinction was, that accu- 
rate reflection on the operations of our own mind is the only 
way to make any progress in the knowledge of it. Male- 
branche, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume were taught this lesson 
by Des Cartes ;,and to it we owe their most valuable discove- 
ries in this branch of philosophy. The analogical way of reason- 
ing concerning the powers of the mind from the properties of 
body, which is the source of almost all the errors on this sub- 
ject, and which is so natural to the bulk of mankind, was as 
contrary to the principles of Des Cartes as it was agreeable to. 
the principles of the old philosophy. We may therefore truly 
say, that in that part of philosophy which relates to the mind, 
Des Cartes laid the foundation, and put us into that track 
which all wise men now acknowledge to be the only one in 
which we can expect success. 

With regard to physics, or the philosophy of body, if Des 
Cartes had not the merit of leading men into the right track, 
we must allow him that of bringing them out of a wrong one. 
The Peripatetics, by assigning to every species of body a par- 
ticular substantial form, which produces in an unknown man- 
ner all the effects we observe in it, put a stop to all improve- 
ment in this branch of philosophy. Gravity and levity, fluidity 
and hardness, heat and cold, were qualities arising from the 
substantial form of the bodies to which they belonged. Gene= 
ration and corruption, substantial forms, and occult qualities, 
were always at hand to resolve every phenomenon. This phi- 
losophy, therefore, instead of accounting for any of the pheno- 
mena of nature, contrived ouly to give learned names to their 
unknown causes, and fed men with the husks of barbarous terms, 
instead of the fruit of real knowledge. 

By the spreading of the Cartesian system, materia prima, 
substantial forms, and occult qualities, with all the jargon of the 
Aristotelian physics, fell into utter disgrace, and were never 
mentioned by the followers of the new system, but as a subject 
of ridicule. Men became sensible that their understanding had 
been hoodwinked by those hard terms. They were now 
accustomed to explain the phenomena of nature by the figure, 
size, and motion of the particles of matter, things perfectly level 
to human understanding, and could relish nothing in philosophy 
that was dark and unintelligible. Aristotle, after a reign of 
more than a thousand years, was now exposed as an object of 
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derision even to the vulgar, arrayed in the mock majesty of his 
substantial forms and occult qualities. The ladies became fond 
of a philosophy which was easily learned, and required no words 
too harsh for their delicate organs. Queens and princesses, 
the most distinguished personages of the age, courted the con- 
versation of Des Cartes, and became adepts in his philosophy. 
Witness Christina, Queen of Sweden, and Elizabeth, daughter 
of Frederick, king of Bohemia, and sister to Sophia, the mother 
of our royal family. The last, though very young when Des 
Cartes wrote his Principia, he declares to be the only person 
he knew who perfectly understood, not only all his philosophi- 
cal writings, but the most abstruse of his mathematical works. 
That men should rush with violence from one extreme, with- 
out going more or less into the contrary extreme, is not to be 
expected from the weakness of human nature. Des rtes 
and his followers were not exempted from this weakness ; they 
thought that extension, figure, and motion were sufficient to re- 
solve all the phenomena of the material system. To admit 
other qualities, whose cause is unknown, was to return to 
Egypt, from which they had been so happily delivered. 
When sir Isaac Newton’s doctrine of gravitation was publish- 
ed, the great objection to it, which hindered its general recep- 
_tion in Europe for half a century, was, that gravitation seemed 
to be an occult quality, as it could’ not be accounted for by 
extension, figure, and motion, the known attributes of body. 
They who defended him found it difficult to answer this objec- 
tion to the satisfaction of those who had been initiated in the 
principles of the Cartesian system.” But by degrees men came 
to be sensible that, in revolting from Aristotle, the Cartesians 
had gone into the opposite extreme: experience convinced 
them that there are qualities in the material world whose exist- 
-ence is certain, though their cause be occult. To acknowledge 
this is only a candid confession of human ignorance, than which 
there is nothing more becoming a philosopher. 
As all that we can know of the mind must be derived from a 
careful observation of its operations in ourselyes ; so all that 
we can know of the material system must be derived from what 
can be discovered by our senses. Des Cartes was not ignorant 
of this; nor was his system so unfriendly to observation and 
experiment as the old system was. He made many experi- 
‘ments, and called earnestly upon all lovers of truth to aid him 
inthis way. But believing that all the phenomena of the mate- 
rial world are the result of extension, figure, and motion, and 
that the Deity always combines these so as to produce the phe- 
nomena in the simplest manner possible, he thought that, from 
a few experiments, he might be able to discover the simplest 
way m which the obvious phenomena of nature can be pro- 
duced, by matter and motion only ; and that this must be the 
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way in which they are actually produced. His conjectures 
“were ingenious upon the principles he had adopted: but they 
“are found to be so far from the truth, that they ought for ever 
“to discourage philosophers from trusting to conjecture in the 
“operations of nature. 

The vortices or whirlpools of subtile matter, by which Des 
Cartes endeavoured to account for the phenomena of the ma- 
terial world, are now found to be fictions, no less than the sen- 
sible species of Aristotle. 

It was reserved for sir Isaac Newton to point out clearly the 
road to the knowledge of nature’s works. Taught by lord 
Bacon to despise hypotheses as the fictions of human fancy, he 
Taid it down as a rule of philosophizing, that no causes-of natural 
things ought to be assigned but such as can be proved to have a 
real existence. He saw that all the length men can go im ac- 


counting for phenomena, is to discover the laws of nature accord- — 


“ing to which they are produced ; and therefore that the true 
“method of philosophizing is this: From real facts ascertained 
“by observation and experiment, to collect by just induction the 
laws of nature, and to apply the laws so discovered, to account 
for the phenomena of nature. | 
Thus the natural philosopher has the rules of his art fixed 
with no‘less precision than the mathematician, and may be no 
Tess certain when he keeps within them and when he deviates 
‘from them: and though the evidence of a law of nature from 
induction is not demonstrative, it is the only kind of evidence 
on which all the most important affairs of human life must rest. 
Pursuing this road without deviation, Newton discovered the 
laws of our planetary system, and of the rays of light; and gave 
‘the first and the noblest examples of that chaste induction, which 
lord Bacon could only delineate in theory. he gs yi 
“How strange is it, that the human mind should have wan- 
dered for so many ages without falling into this track! How 
much more strange, that after it has been clearly discovered, 
‘and a happy progress made in it, many choose rather to wander 
in the fairy regions of hypothesis! } 
To return to Des Cartes’s notions of the manner of our per- 
ceiving external objects, from which a concern to do justice to 
the merits of that great reformer in philosophy has led me to 
digress, he took it for granted, as the old philosophers had done, 
that what we immediately perceive must be either in the mind 
itself, or in the brain, to which the mind is immediately present. 
The impressions made upon our organs, nerves, and brain, 
could be nothing, according to his philosophy, but various mo- 
difications of extension, figure, and motion. There could be 
nothing in the brain like sound or colour, taste or smell, heat 


or cold; these are sensations in the mind, which, by the laws of 
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the union of soul and body, are raised on occasion of certain 
traces in the brain; and although he gives the name of ideas 
to those traces in the brain, he does.not think it necessary that 
they should be perfectly like to the things which they represent, 
any more than that words or signs should resemble the things 
they signify, But, says he, that we may follow the received 
opinion as far as is possible, we may allow a slight resemblance. 
Thus we know, that a print in a book may represent houses, 
temples, and groves ; and so far is it from being necessary that 
the print should be perfectly like the thing it represents, that its 
perfection often requires the contrary : for a circle must often 
be represented by an ellipse, a square by a rhombus, and so of 
other things. alates hae th 

The perceptions of sense, he thought, are to be referred 
solely to the union of soul and body. ‘They commonly exhibit 
to us only what may hurt or profit our bodies ; and rarely, and 
by accident only, exhibit things as they are in themselves. It 
is by observing this, that we must learn to throw off the preju- 
dices of sense, and to attend with our intellect to the ideas 
which are by nature implanted in it. By this means we shall 
understand that the nature of matter does not consist in those 
things that affect our senses, such as colour, or smell, or taste ; 
but only in this, that it is something extended in length, breadth, 
and depth. brik 

The writings of Des Cartes have in general a remarkable 
degree of perspicuity; and he undoubtedly intended that, in 
this particular, his philosophy should be a perfect contrast to 
that of Aristotle ; yet in what he has said in different parts of 
his writings of our perception of external objects, there seems 
to be some obscurity, and even inconsistency ; whether owing 
to his having had different opinions on the subject at different 
times, or to the difficulty he found in it, | will not pretend to 
say. 

‘There are two points in particular wherein I cannot recon- 
cile him to himself: the first, regarding the place of the ideas 
‘or images of external objects, which are the immediate objects 
of perception ; the second, with regard to the veracity of our 
external senses. ma isle 

As to the first, he sometimes places the ideas of material 
objects in the brain, not only when they are perceived, but 
when they are remembered or imagined; and this has always 
been held to be the Cartesian doctrine ; yet he sometimes says, 
that we are not to conceive the images or traces in the brain 
to be perceived as if there were eyes in the brain; these traces 
are only occasions on which, by the laws of the union of soul 
and body, ideas are excited in the mind ; and therefore itis not 
necessary that there should be an exact resemblance between 
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the traces and the things represented by them, any more than 
that words or signs should be exactly like the things signified 
by them. ; 

These two opinions, I* think, cannot be reconciled. — For if 
the images or traces in the brain are perceived, they must be 
the objects of perception, and not the occasions of it only. On 
the other hand, if they are only the occasions of our perceiving, 
they are not perceiyed at all. Des Cartes seems to have hesi- 
tated between the two opinions, or to have passed from the one 
to the other. Mr. Locke seems, in like manner, to have 
wavered between the two; sometimes representing the ideas of 
material things as being in the brain, but more frequently as in 
the minditself. Neither Des Cartes nor Mr. Locke could, con- 
sistently with themselves, attribute any other qualities to images 
in the brain, but extension, figure, and motion: for as to those 
qualities which Mr. Locke distinguished by the name of second- 
ary qualities, both philosophers believed them not to belong to 
body at all, and therefore could not ascribe them to images in 
the brain. 

Sir Isaac Newton and Dr. Samuel Clarke uniformly speak of 
the species or images of material things as being in that part of 
the brain called the sensorium, and perceived by the mind there 
present; but the former speaks of this point only incidentally, 
and with his usual modesty, in the form of a query. Male- 
branche is perfectly clear and unambiguous in this matter. 
According to his system, the images or traces in the brain are 
not perceived at all; they are only oceasions upon which, by 
the laws of nature, certain sensations are felt by us, and certain 
of the Divine ideas discovered to our minds. y 

The second point on which Des Cartes seems to waver is, 
with regard to the credit that is due to the testimony of our 
senses. 

Sometimes, from the perfection of the Deity, and his bei 
no deceiver, he infers that our senses and our other faculties 
cannot be fallacious: and since we seem clearly to perceive 
that the idea of matter comes to us from things external, which 
it perfectly resembles, therefore we must conclude that there 
really exists something extended in length, breadth, and depth, 
having all the properties which we clearly perceive to belong to 
an extended thing. 

At other times, we find Des Cartes and his followers makin 
frequent complainis, as all the ancient philosophers did, of the 
fallacies of sense. He warns us to throw off its prejudices, and 
to attend only with our intellect to the ideas implanted there. 
By this means we may perceive, that the nature of matter does 
not consist in hardness, colour, weight, or any of those things 
that affect our senses, but in this only, that it is something ex- 
tended in length, breadth, and depth. The senses, he says, 
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are only relative to our present state; they exhibit things only 
as they tend to profit or to hurt us, and rarely, and by accident 
only, as they are in themselves. rt shone jamiun 
it was probably owing to an aversion to admit any thing into 
philosophy, of which we have not a clear and distinet 
tion, that Des Cartes was led to deny that there is any substance: 
of matter, distinct from those qualities of it which we perceives: 
We say that matter is something extended, figured, moveable. 
Extension, figure, mobility, therefore, are not matter, but quali- 
ties belonging to this something, which we call matter. Des) 
Cartes could not relish this obscure something, which is supposed’ 
to be the subject or substratum of those qualities ; and therefore 
maintained that extension is the very essence of matter. . But, 
as we must ascribe extension to space as well as to matter, he 
found himself under a necessity of holding that space and matter, 
are the same thing, and differ only in our way of conceiving: 
them; so that wherever there is space there is matter, and no 
void left in the universe. The necessary consequence of this) 
is, that the material world has no bounds nor limits. He did 
not however choose to call it infinite, but indefinite. 

It was probably owing to the same cause that Des Cartes: 
made the essence of the soul to consist in thought. He would. 
not allow it to be an unknown something that has the power 
of thinking ; it cannot therefore be without thought: and as he 
conceived there can be no thought without ideas, the soul must 
have had ideas in its first formation, which, of CONSEIBARER, are, 
innate. 

The sentiments of Tes who came after Des Cartes, with 
regard to the nature of body and mind, have been various. 
Many have maintained that body is only a collection of qualities" 
to which we give one name ; and that the notion of a subject of 
inhesion, to which those qualities belong, is only a fiction of the. 
mind. Some have even maintained that the soul is only a suc-" 
cession of related ideas, without-any subject of inhesion: . It) 
appears, by what has been said, how far these notions areallied 
to the Cartesian system. i aecberreds 

The triumph of the Cartesian system over that of Aristotle 
is one of the most remarkable revolutions in the history of phi-» 
losophy, and has led me to dwell longer upon it than the pre-. 
sent subject perhaps required. The authority of Aristotle was 
now no more. That reverence for hard words and dark no- 
tions, by which men’s understanding had been strangled in early 
years, was turned into contempt, and every thing suspected 
which was not clearly and distinctly understood. This is the 
spirit of the Cartesian philosophy, and is a more important ac- 
quisition‘to mankind than any of its particular tenets; and for 
exerting this spirit so zealously, and spreading it so sustiesst ally, 
Des Cartes deserves immortal honour. nf 
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It is to be observed, however, that Des Cartes rejected a 
part only of the ancient theory concerning the perception of 
external objects by the senses, and that he adopted the other 
part. That theory may be divided into two parts: the jirst, 
that images, species, or forms of external objects, come from 
the object, and enter by the avenues of the senses to the 
mind ; the second part is, that the external object itself is not 
perceived, but only the species or image of it in the mind. 
The first part Des Cartes and his followers rejected, and re- 
futed by solid arguments; but the second part neither he nor 
his followers have thought of calling in question; being per-. 
suaded that it is only a representative image in the mind of 
the external object that we perceive, and not the object it- 
self. And this image, which the Peripatetics called a spe- 
cies, he calls an idea, changing the name only, while he ad- 
mits the thing. ay 
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It seems strange, that the great pains which this philoso- 


pher took to throw off the prejudices of education, to dismiss 
all his former opinions, and to assent to nothing, till he found 
evidence that compelled his assent, should not have led him to 
doubt of this opinion of the ancient philosophy. It is evidently 
a philosophical opinion; for the vulgar undoubtedly believe 
that it is the external object which we immediately perceive, | 
and not a representative image of it only. It is for this reason — 
that they look upon it as a perfect lunacy to call in question the 
existence of external objects. oe 
It seems to be admitted as a first principle, by the learned 
and the unlearned, that what is really perceived must exist, 
and that to perceive what does not exist is impossible. So far 
the unlearned man and the philosopher agree. The unlearned, 
man says, I perceive the external object, and I perceive it to 
exist. Nothing can be more absurd than to doubt of it. The 
Peripatetic says, What I perceive is the very identical form of 
the object, which came immediately from the object, and makes 
an impression upon my mind, as a seal does upon wax; and 
therefore I can have no doubt of the existence of an object 
whose form I perceive. But whatsays the Cartesian? | per- 
ceive not, says he, the external object itself. So far he agrees 
with the Peripatetic, and differs from the unlearned man. But 
I perceive an image, or form, or idea, in my own mind, or in 
my brain. I am certain of the existence of the idea, because I 


« immediately perceive it. - But how this idea is formed, or what 


it represents, is not self-evident; and therefore I must find 
arguments, by which, from the existence of the idea which I 
perceive, I can infer the existence of an external object which 
it represents. ) 

As I take this to’be a just view of the principles of the un- 


learned man, of the Peripatetic, and of the Cartesian, so I think 
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they all reason consequently from their several principles; 
that the Cartesian has strong grounds to doubt of the exist 
of external objects ; the Peripatetic very little ground of doubt ; 
and the unlearned man none at all: and that the difference of é 
their situation arises from this, that the unlearned man has no 
hypothesis; the Peripatetic leans upon an hypothesis; and the 
Cartesian upon one half of that hypothesis. Ftd) eae 
Des Cartes, according to the spirit of his own philosophy, 
ought to have doubted of both parts of the Peripatetic hypo-. 
thesis, or to have given his reasons why he Adopted one part, 
as well as why he rejected the other part; especially since the 
unlearned, who have the faculty of perceiving objects by their 
senses in no Jess perfection than philosophers, and should there- 
fore know as well as they what it is they perceive, have been, 
unanimous in this, that the objects they perceive are not ideas 
in their own minds, but things external. It might have been 
expected, that a philosopher who was so cautious as not to take 
his own existence for granted without proof, would not have 
taken it for granted, without proof, that every thing he per- 
ceived was only ideas in his own mind. 
But if Des Cartes made a rash step in this, as I apprehend he 
did, he ought not to bear the blame alone. His successors have 
still continued in the same track, and, after his example, have 
adopted one part of the ancient theory, to wit, that the objects 
we immediately perceive are ideas only. All their systems are 
built on this foundation. CR 


CHAPTER IX. 


OF THE SENTIMENTS OF MR. LOCKE. 


THE reputation which Locke’s Essay on Human Understand- 
ing had at home from the beginning, and which it has gradually 
acquired abroad, is a sufficient testimony of its merit. There 
is perhaps no book of the metaphysical kind that has been so 
generally read by those who understand the language, or that is - 
more adapted to teach men to think with precision, and to 
inspire them with that candour and love of truth, which s the 
genuine spirit of philosophy. He gave, I believe, the fatern: 
ple in the English language of writing on such abstract subjects, . 
with a remarkable degree of simplicity and perspecuity ; and in 
this he has been happily imitated by others that came after him. 
No author has more successfully pointed out the danger of ambi- 
guous words, and the importance of having distinct and deter- 
minate notions in judging and reasoning. His observations on 
the various powers of the human understanding, on the use and 
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abuse of werds, and on the extent and limits of human know- 
ledge, are drawn from attentive reflection on the operations of 
his own mind, the true source of all real knowledge on these 

ubjects; and show an uncommon degree of penetration and 
jadgment: but he needs no panegyric of mine; and | mention 
these things, only that when | have occasion to differ from him, 
I may not be thought insensible of the merit of an author whom 
J highly respect, and to whom I owe my first lights in those stu- 
dies, as well as my attachment to them. 

‘He sets out in his Essay with a full conviction, common to him 
with other philosophers, that ideas in the mind are the objects of 
all our thoughts in every operation of the understanding. This 
leads him to use the word tdea so very frequently, beyond what 
was usual in the English language, that he thought it necessary 
in his introduction to make this apology : “‘ It being that term, 
says he, which, I think, serves best to stand for whatsoever is the 
object of understanding, when a man thinks; I have used it to 
express whatever is meant by phantasm, notion, species, or what- 
ever it is which the mind can be employed about in thinking; 
and I could not avoid frequently using it. I presume it will be 
granted me, that there are such ideas in men’s minds; every 
man is conscious of them in himself; and men’s words and actions 

will satisfy him that they are in others.” 

' + Speaking of the reality of our knowledge, he says, “ It is evi- 
dent the mind knows not things immediately, but only by the 
intervention of the ideas it has of them. Our knowledge there- 
fore is real, only so far as there is a conformity between our ideas 
and the reality of things. But what shall be here the criterion? 
How shall the mind, when it perceives nothing but its own ideas, — 
know that they agree with things themselves? This, though it 
seems not to want difficulty, yet I think there are two sorts of 
ideas that we may be assured agree with things.” 

We see that Mr. Locke was aware, no less than Des Cartes, 
that the doctrine of ideas made it necessary, and at the same 
time difficult, to prove the existence of a material world without 
us; because the mind, according to that doctrine, perceives 
nothing but a world of ideas initself. Not only Des Cartes, but 
Malebranche, Arnauld, and Norris, had perceived this difficulty, 
and attempted to remove it with little success. Mr. Locke 
attempts the same thing; but his arguments are feeble.~ He 
even seems to be conscious of this : for he concludes his reason- 
ing with this observation, “ That we have evidence sufficient to 
direct us in attaining the good and avoiding the evil, caused by 
_ external objects, and that this is the important concern we have 
in being made acquainted with them.” This indeed is saying no 
more than will be granted by those who deny the existence of a 
material world. . 
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As there is no material difference between Locke and Des 
Cartes with regard to the perception of objects by the ‘senses, 
there is the less occasion, in this place, to take notice of all their 
differences in other points. They differed about’ Pret! of) 
our ideas. Des Cartes thought some of them were innate : the 
other maintained, that there are no innate ideas, and that ey 
are all derived fran two sources, to wit, sensation and reflec- 
tion ; meaning by sensation, the operations of our external sen- 
ses; andby reflection, that attention which we are capable of 
giving to the operations of our own minds. 

They differed with regard to the essence both of tdttet and 
of mind. The British philosopher holding that the real essence 
of both is beyond the reach of human knowledge ; the ‘other 
conceiving, that the very essence of mind consists in thought ; 
and that of matter in extension; by which he made matter and: 
space not to differ in reality, and no part of space to be void of 
matter. 

Mr. Locke explained more distinctly than had bi done 
before, the operations of the mind in classing the various objects 
of thought, and reducing them to genera and species. He was 
the first, I think, who distinguished in substances what he calls 
the nominal essence, which is only the notion we form of a genus 
orspecies, and which we express by a definition, from the real 
essence or internal constitution of the thing, which makes it to 
be what it is. Without this distinction, the subtile disputes 
which tortured the schoolmen for so many ages, in the contro- 
versy between the nominalists and realists, could never be 
brought to anissue. He shows distinctly how we form abstract 
-and general notions, and the use and necessity of them in reason- 
ing. And as, according to the received principles of philoso- 
phers, every notion- of our mind must have for its object an 
idea in the mind itself; he thinks that we form abstract ideas by 
leaving out of the idea of an individual every thing wherein it 
differs from other individuals of the same species or genus; 
and that this power of forming abstract ideas is that which 
chiefly distinguishes us from brute animals, in whom he wipe 
see no evidence of any abstract ideas. 

Since the time of Des Cartes, philosophers nee differed. sachs 
with regard to the share they ascribe to the mind itself, in the 
fabrication of those representative beings called ideas, and the 
maaner in which this work is carried on. yi 

Of the authors I have met with, Dr. Robert Hook Bret eee 
explicit. He was one of the most ingenious and active members 
of the Royal Society of London at its first institution; and fre- 
quently read lectures to the Society, which were published 
among his posthumous works. In his lectures upon Light, sect. 
7. he makes ideas to be material substances, and thinks — the 
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brain is furnished with a proper kind of matter for fabricating 
the ideas of each sense. The ideas of sight, he thinks, are 
_ formed of a kind of matter resembling the Bononian stone, or 
_ some kind of phosphorus; that the ideas of sound are formed 
_of some matter resembling the chords or glasses which take a 
sound from the vibrations of the air; andso of the rest. 

The soul, he thinks, may fabricate some hundreds of those 
ideas in a day ; and thatas they are formed they are pushed fur- 
ther off from the centre of the brain where the soul resides. 
By this means they make>a continued chain of ideas, coiled up 
in the brain, the first end of which is furthest removed from the 
centre or seat of the soul; and the other endis always at the 
centre, being the last idea formed, which is always present the 
moment when considered ; and therefore, according as there is 
a greater number of ideas between the present sensation or 
thought in the centre and any other, the soul is apprehensive 
of a larger portion of time interposed. 4 

Mr. Locke has not entered into so minute a detail of this 
manufacture of ideas ; but he ascribes to the mind a very consi- 
derable hand in forming its own ideas. With regard fo our sen- 
sations, the mind is passive, “ they being produced in us, only by 
different degrees and modes of motion in our animal spirits, vari- 
ously agitated by external objects.” These, however, cease to 
be, as soon as they cease to be perceived; “ but, by the faculties 
of memory and imagination, the mind has an ability, when it 
wills, to revive them again, and, as it were, to paint them anew 
upon itself, though some with more, some with less difficulty.” 

As to the ideas of reflection, he ascribes them to no other 
cause but to that attention which the mind is capable: of giving 
to its own operations. These, therefore, are formed by the mind 
itself. He ascribes likewise to the mind the power of com- 
pounding its simple ideas into complex ones of various forms ; of 
repeating them, and adding the repetitions together ; of dividing 
and classing them; of comparing them, and, from that compa- 
rison, of forming the ideas of their relation; nay, of forming a 
general idea of a species or genus, by taking from the idea of 
an individual every thing by which it is distinguished from other 
individuals of the kind, till at last it becomes an abstract general 
idea, common to all the individuals of the kind. 

These, I think, are the powers which Mr. Locke ascribes to 
the mind itself in the fabrication of its ideas. Bishop Berke- 
ley, as we shall see afterward, abridged them considerably, and 
Mr. Hume much more. 

The ideas we have of the various qualities of bodies are 
not all, as Mr. Locke thinks, of the same kind. Some of them 
are images or resemblances of what is really in the body ; others 
arenot. There are certain qualities inseparable from matter ; 
such as extension. solidity, figure, mobility. Our ideas of these 
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are real resemblances of the qualities in the body ; and these he 
calls primary qualities ; but colour, sound, taste, smell, heat and 
cold, he calls secondary qualities, and thinks that they are only 
powers in bodies of producing certain sensations in us; which 
sensations have nothing resembling them, though they are com- 
monly thought to be exact resemblances of something in the 
body. “Thus, says he, the idea of heat or light, which we re- 
ceive by oureye or touch from the sun, are commonly thought 
real qualities existing in the sun, and something more than mere 
powers in it.” weer 

The names of primary and secondary qualities, were, I believe, 
first used by Mr. Locke ; but the distinction, which they express, 
was well understood by Des Cartes, and is explained by him 
in his Principia, part 1. sect. 69, 70, 71. ide 

Although no author has more merit than Mr. Locke in point- 
ing out the ambiguity of words, and resolving by that means 
many knotty questions, which had tortured the wits of the 
schoolmen ; yet, I apprehend he has been sometimes misled by 
the ambiguity of the word idea, which he uses so often almost in 
every page of his Essay. 

In the explication given of this word, we took notice of two 
meanings given to it; a popular anda philosophical. In the po- 
pular meaning, to have an idea of any thing, signifies nothing 
more than to think of it. 

Although the operations of the mind are most properly and 
naturally, and indeed most commonly in all vulgar languages, ex- 
pressed by active verbs, there is another way of expressing them 
less common, but equally well understood. To think of a thing, 
and to havea thought of it; to believe a thing, and to have a be- 
lief of it; to see a thing, andhavea sight of it; to conceive a 
thing, and to have a conception, notion, or idea of it, are phrases 
perfectlysynonymous. In these phrases the thought means nothing 
but the act of thinking ; the belief, the act of believing; and the 
conception, notion, or idea, the act of conceiving. Tohavea clear 
and distinct idea, is, in this sense, nothing else but to conceive 
the thing clearly and distinctly. When the word idea is taken 
in this popular sense, there can be no doubt of our having ideas 
inour minds. To think without ideas would be to think without 
thought, which is a manifest contradiction. e3. 

But there is another meaning of the word idea peculiar to 
philosophers, and grounded upon a philosophical theory, which 
the vulgar never think of. Philosophers, ancient and modern, 
have maintained, that the operations of the mind, like the tools 
of an artificer, can only be employed upon objects that are pre- 
sent in the mind, or in the brain, where the mind is supposed to 
reside. Therefore, objects that are distant, in time or place, 
must have a representative in the mind, or in the brain; some 
image or picture of them, which is the object that the mind con- 
templates. This representative image was, in the old philo- 
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sophy, called a species or phantasm. Since the time of Des Cartes, 
it has commonly been called an idea ; and every thought is con- 
ceived to have an idea for its object. As this has been a common 
opinion among philosophers, as far back as we can trace philo- 
sophy, it is the less to be wondered at, that they should be apt 
to confound the operation of the mind in thinking, with the idea 
or object of thought, which is supposed to be its inseparable 
concomitant. 

If we pay any regard to the commonsense of mankind, thought 
and the object of thought are different things, and ought to be 
distinguished. It is true, thought cannot be without an object, 
for every man who thinks must think of something ; but the ob- 
ject he thinks of is one thing, his thought of that object is 
another thing. They are distinguished in all languages even by 
the vulgar; and many things may be aftirmed of thought, thatis, 
of the operation of the mind in thinking, which cannot without 
error, and even absurdity, be affirmed of the object of that opera- 
tion. 

From this, I think it is evident, that if the word idea in a work 
where it occurs in every paragraph, be used without any intima- 
tion of the ambiguity of the word, sometimes fo signify thought, 
or the operation of the mind in thinking, sometimes to signify 
those internal objects of thought which philosophers suppose, 
this must occasion confusion in the thoughts both of the author 
andof the readers. I take this to be the greatest blemish in 
the Essay on Human Understanding, | apprehend this is the 
true source of several paradoxical opinions in that excellent 
work, which I shall have occasion to take notice of. . > 

Here itis very natural toask, Whether it was Mr. Locke’s 
opinion, that ideas are the only objects of thought? or, Whether 
it is not possible for men to think of things which are not ideas 
in the mind? 

To this question it is not easy to give a direct answer. On 
the one hand, he says often, in distinct and studied expressions, 
that the term idea stands for whatever is the object of the under- 
standing when a man thinks, or whatever it is which the mind can 
be employed about in thinking : that the mind perceives nothing 
but its own ideas: that all knowledge consists in the perception 
of the agreement or disagreement of our ideas: that we can 
have no knowledge further than we have ideas. These, and 
many other expressions of the like import, evidently imply, that 
every object of thought must be an idea, and can be nothing else. 

On the other hand, I am persuaded that Mr. Locke would 
have acknowledged, that we may think of Alexander the Great, 
or of the planet Jupiter, and of numberless things, which he 
would have owned are not ideas in the mind, but objects which 
exist independent of the mind that thinks of them. 

How shall we reconcile the two parts of this apparent con- 
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tradiction ? All lam able to say upon Mr. Locke’s principles to 
reconcile them, is this, That we cannot think of Alexander, or 
of the planet Jupiter, unless we have in our minds an idea, 
that is, an image or-picture of those objects. The idea of 
Alexander is an image, or picture, or representation of that hero 
in my mind ; and this idea is the immediate object of my thought 
when I think of Alexander. That this was Locke’s opinion, 
and that it has been generally the opinion of philosophers, there 
can be no doubt. 

But, instead of giving light to the question proposed, it seems 
to involve it in greater darkness. 

When | think of Alexander, I am told there is an image or 
idea of Alexander in my mind, which is the immediate object 
of this thought, The necessary consequence of this seems to 
be, that there are two objects of this thought ; the idea, which | 
isin the mind, and the person represented by that idea ; the first, 
the immediate object of the thought, the last, the object of the 
same thought, but not the immediate object. This is a hard 
saying; forit makes every thought of things external to have a 
double object. Every man is conscious of his thoughts, and yet, 
upon attentive reflection, he perceives no such duplicity in the 
object he thinks about. Sometimes men see objects double, 
but they always know when they do so: and I know of no 
philosopher who has expressly owned this duplicity in the object 
of thought, though it follows necessarily from maintaining, that, 
in the same thought, there is one object that is immediate and 
in the mind itself; and another object, which is not hehe ica 
and which is not in’the mind. 

Besides this, it seems very hard, or rather impossible; to 
understand what is meant by an object of thought, that is not an 
immediate object of thought. A body in motion may move 
another that was at rest, by the medium of a third body that is 
interposed. This is easily understood ; but we are unable to 
conceive any medium interposed between a mind and the 
thought of that mind; and, to think of any object by a medium, 
seems to be words without any meaning. ‘There is a sense in 
which a thing may be said to be perceived by a medium. Thus, 
any kind of sign may be said to be the medium by. wit 
perceive or understand the thing signified. The sign by custom, 
or compact, or perhaps by nature, introduces the thought of the 
thing signified. But here the thing signified, when it is intro- 
duced to the thought, is an object of thought no less immediate 
than the sign was before: and there are here two objects of 
thought, one succeeding another, which we have shown is not 
the case with respect to an idea, and the object it represents. 

T apprebend, therefore, that if philosophers will maintain, 
that ideas in the mind are the only immediate objects of thought, 
they will be forced to grant that they are the sole objects of 
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thought, and that it is impossible for men to think of any thing 
else. Yet, surely Mr. Locke believed that we can think of 
many things that are not ideas in the mind ; but. he seems not 
to have perceived, that the maintaining that ideas in the mind 
are the only immediate objects of thought, must necessarily 
draw this consequence along with it. pk ce 

The consequence, however, was seen by bishop Berkeley 
and Mr. Hume, who rather chose to admit the consequence 
than to give up the principle from which it follows. 

Perhaps it was unfortunate for Mr. Locke, that he used the 
word idea so very frequently, as to make it very difficult to give 
the attention necessary to put it always to the same meaning. 
And it appears evident, that, in many places, he means nothing 
more by it but the notion or conception we have of any object 
of thought; that is, the act of the mind, in conceiving it, and 
not the object conceived. 

In explaining this word, he says, that he uses it for whatever 
is meant by phantasm, notion, species. Here are three 
synonymes to the word idea. The first and last are very proper 
to express the philosephical meaning of the word, being terms 
of art in the Peripatetic philosophy, and signifying images of 
external things in the mind, which, according to that philosophy, 
are objects of thought. But the word notion is a word in com- 
mon language, whose meaning agrees exactly with the popular 
meaning of the word idea, but not with the philosophical. 

When these two different meanings of the word zdea are con- 
founded in a studied explication of it, there is little reason to 
expect that they should be carefully distinguished in the frequent 
use of it. There are many passages in the Essay, in which, to 
make them intelligible, the word idea must be taken in one of 
those senses, and many others, in which it must be taken in the 
other. It seems probable, that the author, not attending to this 
ambiguity of the word, used it in the one sense or the other, as 
the subject matter required; and the far greater part of -his 
readers have done the same. 

‘There is a third sense, in which he uses the word not unfre- 
quently, to signify objects of thought that are not in the mind, 
but external. Of this he seems to be sensible, and somewhere 
makes an apology for it. When he affirms, as he does in innu- 
merable places, that all human knowledge consists in the per- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of our ideas, it is 
impossible to put a meaning upon this, consistent with his 
principles, unless he means by zdeas every object of human 
thought, whether mediate orimmediate; every thing, in a word, 
that can be signified by the subject, or by the predicate of a 
proposition. 

Thus we see, that the word zdea has three different meanings 
in the Essay ; and the author seems to have used it sometimes 
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in one, sometimes in another, without being aware of any change 
in the meaning. ‘The reader slides easily into the same fallacy, 
that meaning occurring most readily to his mind which gives the 
best sense to what he reads. | have met with persons professing 
no slight acquaintance with the Essay on Human Understanding, 
who maintained, that the word idea, wherever it occurs, means 
nothing more than thought ; and that where he speaks of ideas 
as images in the mind, and as objects of thought, he is not to 
be understood as speaking properly, but figuratively or analogi- 
cally: and indeed | apprehend, that it would be no small 
advantage to many passages in the book, if they could admit of 
this interpretation. 4 hy Matar es 

Itis not the fault of this philosopher alone to have given too 
little attention to the distinction between the operations of the 
mind and the objects of those operations. Although this distine- 
tion be familiar to the vulgar, and found in the structure of all 
languages, philosophers, when they speak of ideas, often con- 
found the two together; and their theory concerning ideas has 
led them to do so: for ideas being supposed to be a shadowy 
kind of beings, intermediate between the thought, and the 
object of thought, sometimes seem to colaesce with the thought, 
sometimes with the object of thought, and sometimes to have a 
distinct existence of their own. Ti) 

The same philosophical theory of ideas has led philosophers 
to confound the different operations of the understanding, and 
to call them all by the name of perception. Mr. Locke, though 
not free from this fault, is not so often chargeable with it, as 
some who came after him. The vulgar give the name of per- 
ception to that immediate knowledge of external objects which 
we have by our external senses. ‘This is its proper meaning in 
our language, though sometimes it may be applied to other 
things metaphorically, or analogically. When I think of any 
thing that does not exist, as of the republic of Oceana, 1 do 
not perceive it; I only conceive, or imagine it. When I 
think of what happened to me yesterday, | do not perceive, but 
remember it. When I am pained with the gout, it is not proper 
tosay, I perceive the pain; I feel it, or am conscious of it: it is 
not an object of perception, but of sensation, and of conscious- 
ness. So far the vulgar distinguish very properly the different 
operations of the mind, and never confound the names of things so 
different in their nature : but the theory of ideas leads philoso- — 
phers to conceive all those operations to be of one nature, and to 
give them one name. They are all, according to that theory, the 
perception of ideas in the mind. Perceiving, remembering, ima- 
gining, being conscious, are all perceiving ideas in the mind, and 
are called perceptions. Hence it is that philosophers speak of the 
perceptions of memory, and the perceptions of imagination. They 
make sensation to be a perception; and every thing we perceive by 
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our senses to be an idea of sensation. Sometimes they say, 
that they are conscious of the ideas in their own minds, some- 
times that they perceive them. — 

However improbable it may appear, that philosophers, who 
have taken pains to study the operations of their own minds, 
should express them less properly, and less distinctly than the 
vulgar, it seems really to be the case; and the only account 
that can be given of this strange phenomenon, I take to be 
this; that the vulgar seek no theory to account for the opera- 
tions of their minds: they know that they see, and hear, and 
remember, and imagine; and those who think distinctly, will 
express these operations distinctly, as their consciousness 
represents them to the mind: but philosophers think they ought 
to know, not only that there are such operations, but how they 
are performed; how they se€, and hear, and remember, and 
imagine ; and, having invented a theory to explain these opera- 
tions, by ideas or images in the mind, they suit their expressions 
to their theory ; andas a false comment throws a cloud upon the 
text, soa false theory darkens the phenomena which it attempts 
to explain. 

We shall examine this theory afterward. Here I would only 
observe, that if it is not true, it may be expected that it should 
lead ingenious men who adopt it to confound the operations of 
the mind with their objects, and with one another, even where 
the common language of the unlearned clearly distinguishes 
them. One that trusts to a false guide, is in greater danger of 
being led astray than he who trusts his own eyes, though he 
should be but indifferently acquainted with the road. 


CHAPTER X. 


OF THE SENTIMENFS OF BISHOP BERKELEY. 


Grorce Brerxexry, afterward bishop of Cloyne, published 
his new Theory of Vision in 1709 ; his treatise on the principles 
of human knowledge, in 1710; and his dialogues between 
Hylas and Phylonous, in 1713; being then a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. He is ackowledged universally to have great 
merit as an excellent writer, anda very acute and clear reasoner 
on the most abstract subjects, not to speak of his virtues as a 
man, which were very conspicuous. Yet the doctrine chiefly 
held forth in the treatises. above mentioned, especially in the 
two last, has generally been thought so very absurd, that few 
can be brought to think that he either believed it himself, or 
that he seriously meant to persuade others of its truth. 

He maintains, and thinks he has demonstrated, by a variety of 
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arguments, grounded on principles of philosophy universally 
received, that there is no such thing as matter in the universe ; 
that sun ‘and moon, earth and sea, our own bodies, and those of 
our friénds, are nothing but ideas in the minds of those who 
think of them, and that they have no existence when they are 
not the objects of thought; that all that is in the universe may 
be reduced to two categories, to wit, minds, and ideas in the 
mind. BF Jey 

But, however absurd this doctrine might appear to the un- 
learned, who consider the existence of the objects of sense as 
the most evident of all truths, and what no man in his senses 
can doubt; the philosophers, who had been accustomed to 
consider ideas as the immediate objects of all ‘Tenuate bad 
no title to view this doctrine of Berkeley in so unfavourable a 
light. : “pay preity IER eg, 4 

They were taught by Des Cartes, and by all that came after 

him, that the existence of the objects of sense is not self-evident, 
but requires to be proved by arguments; and although Des 
Cartes, and many others, had laboured to find arguments for 
this purpose, there did not appear to be that force and clearness 
in them which might have. been expected in a matter of such 
importance. Mr. Norris had declared, that after all the ar- 
guments that had been offered, the existence of an external 
world is only probable, but by no means certain. Malebranche 
thought it rested upon the authority of revelation, and that the 
arguments drawn from reason were not perfectly conclusive. 
Others thought, that the argument from revelation was a mere 
sophism, because revelation comes to us by our senses, and must 
rest upon their authority. ty dere vegi MY 

Thus we see, that the new philosophy had been making 
gradual approaches toward Berkeley’s opinion; and, whatever” 
others might do, the philosophers had no title to look upon it 
as absurd, or unworthy of a fair examination. Several authors 
attempted to answer his arguments, but with little success, and 
others acknowledged that they could neither answer them nor 
assent to them. It is probable the bishop made but few con- 
verts to his doctrine ; but it is certain he made some ; and that 
he himself continued, to the end of his life, firmly persuaded, 
not only of its truth, but of its great importance, for the im- 
provement of human knowledge, and especially for the defence 
of religion. Dial. Pref. “If the principles which I here en- 
deavour to propagate are admitted for true, the consequences 
which I think evidently flow from thence are, that atheism and 
skepticism will be utterly destroyed, many intricate points made 
plain, great difficulties solved, several useless parts of science 
retrenched, speculation referred to practice, and men reduced 
from paradoxes to common sense.”? 

Tu the Theory of Vision, he goes no further than to assert, 
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that the objects of sight are nothing but ideas in the mind, grant- 
ing, or at least not denying, that there is a tangible world, which 
is really external, and which exists whether we perceive it or 
not. Whether the reason of this was, that his system had not, 
at that time, wholly opened to his own mind, or whether he 
thought it prudent to let it enter into the minds of his readers by 
degrees, I cannot say. 1 think he insinuates the last as the 
reason in the Principles of Human Knowledge. 

The Theory of Vision, however, taken by itself, and without 
relation to the main branch of his system, contains very im- 
portant discoveries, and marks of great genius. He distinguish- 
es more accurately than any that went before him, between the 
immediate objects of sight, and those of the other senses which 
are early associated with them. He shows, that distance, of it- 
self, and immediately, is not seen; but that we learn to judge 
of it by certain sensations and perceptions which are connected 
with it. This is avery important observation ; and, I believe, 
was first made by this author. It gives much new light to the 
operations of our senses, and serves to account for many phe- 
nomena in optics, of which the greatest adepts in that science 
had always either given a false account, or acknowledged that 
they could give none at all. 

We may observe, by the way, that the ingenious author seems 
not to have attended to a distinction, by which his general asser- 
tion ought to have been limited. It is true, that the distance of 
an object from the eye is not immediately seen; but thereis 
a certain kind of distance of one object from another, which 
wesee immediately. The author acknowledges, that there is a 
visible extension, and visible figures, which are proper objects 
of sight; there must therefore be a visible distance. Astrono- 
mers call it angular distance ; and although they measure it by 
the angle, which is made by two lines drawn from the eye to the 
two distant objects, yet it is immediately perceived by sight, 
even by those who never thought of that angle. 

He led the way in showing how we learn to perceive the dis- 
tance of an object from the eye, though this speculation was 
carried further by others who came after him. He made the 
distinction between that extension and figure which we perceive 
by sight only, and that which we perceive by touch ; calling the 
first visible, the last, tangible extension and figure. He showed 
likewise, that tangible extension, and not visible, is the object of 
geometry, although mathematicians commonly use visible dia- 
grams in their demonstrations. 

The notion of extension and figure which we get from sight 
only, and that which we get from touch, have been so constantly 
conjoined from our infancy in all the judgments we form of the 
objects of sense, that it required great abilities to distinguish them 
accurately, and to assign to each sense what truly belongs to it; 
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‘so difficult a thing it is,”’ as Berkeley justly observes, “to dis- 
solve an union so early begun, and confirmed by so long a habit.” 
This point he bas laboured, through the whole of the Essay on 
Vision, with that uncommon penetration and judgment which 
he possessed, and with as great success as could be expected in 
a first attempt upon so abstruse a subject. 

He concludes this Essay, by showing, in no less than seven 
sections, the notions which an intelligent being, endowed with 
sight, without the sense of touch, might form of the objects of 
sense. This speculation, to shallow thinkers, may appear to be 
egregious trifling. To bishop Berkeley it appeared in another 
light, and will do so to those who are capable of entering into it, 
and who know the importance of it, in solving many of the phe- 
nomena of vision. He seems, indeed, to have exerted more 
force of genius in this than in the main branch of his system. 

In the new philosophy, the pillars by which the existence of 
a material world was supported were so feeble, that it did not 
require the force of a Samson to bring them down ; and in this 
we have not so much reason to admire the strength of Berke- 
ley’s genius, as his boldness in publishing to the world an opinion, 
which the unlearned would be apt to interpret as the sign of a 
crazy intellect. A man who was firmly persuaded of the doc- 
trine universally received by philosophers concerning ideas, if 
he could but take courage to cal! in question the existence of 
a material world, would easily find unanswerable arguments in 
that doctrine. ‘‘ Some truths there are, says Berkeley, so near 
and obvious to the mind, that a man need only open his eyes 
tosee them. Such,’ he adds, “I take this important one to 
be, that all the choir of heaven, and furniture of the earth; in 
a word, all those bodies which compose the mighty frame of the 
world, have not any subsistence without a mind.” Prine. § 6. 

The principle from which this important conclusion is obvi- 
ously deduced, is laid down in the first sentence of his Princi- 
ples of Knowledge as evident ; and indeed it had always been 
acknowledged by philosophers. ‘It is evident,” says he, “ to 
any one who takesa survey of the objects of human knowledge, 
that they are either ideas actually imprinted on the senses, or 
else such as are perceived, by attending to the passions and 
operations of the mind; or, lastly, ideas formed by help of 
memory and imagination, either compounding. dividing, or 
barely representing those originally perceived in the foresaid 
ways.’ 

This is the foundation on which the whole system rests. If 
this be true, then, indeed, the existence of a material world 
must be a dream that has imposed upon all mankind from the 
beginning of the world. 

The foundation on which such a fabric rests ought to be very 
solid, and well established; yet Berkeley says nothing more for 
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it than that it is evident. If he means that it is self-evident, 
this indeed might be a good reason for not offering any direct 
argument in proof of it. But 1 apprehend this cannot justly be 
said. Self-evident propositions are those which appear evident 
to every man of sound understanding, who apprehends the mean- 
ing of them distinctly, and attends to them without prejudice. 
Can this be said of this proposition, that all the objects of our 
knowledge are ideas in our minds? I believe, that, to any man 
uninstructed in philosophy, this proposition will appear very 
improbable, if not absurd. However scanty his knowledge 
may be, he considers the sun and moon, the earth and sea, as 
objects of it: and it will be difficult to persuade him, that those 
objects of his knowledge are ideas in his own mind, and have 
no existence when he does not think of them. If I may pre- 
sume to speak my own sentiments, I once believed this doctrine 
of ideas so firmly, as te embrace the whole of Berkeley’s system 
in consequence of it; till, finding other consequences to follow 
from it, which gave me more uneasiness than the want of a 
material world, it came into my mind more than forty years ago, 
to put the question, What evidence have I for this doctrine, that 
all the objects of my knowledge are ideas in my own mind? 
From that time to the present I have been candidly and impar- 
tially, as | think, seeking for the evidence of this principle, but 
can find none, excepting the authority of philosophers. 
_ We shall have occasion to examine its evidence afterward. I 
would at present only observe, that all the arguments brought 
by Berkeley against the existence of a material world are 
grounded upon it; and that he has not attempted to give any 
evidence for it, but takes it for granted, as other philosophers 
had done before him. ; 
But supposing this principle to be true, Berkeley’s system is 
impregnable. No demonstration caf be more evident than his 
reasoning from it. Whatever is perceived is an idea, and an 
idea can only exist in a mind. It has no existence when it is 
not perceived; nor can there be any thing like an idea, but 
an idea. z 
So sensible he was, that it required no laborious reasoning to 
deduce his system from the principle laid down, that he was 
afraid of being thought needlessly prolix in handling the subject, 
and makes an apology forit. Princ. §22. ‘To what purpose . 
is it,” says he, ‘to dilate upon that which may be demonstra- 
ted with the utmost evidence, in a line or two, to any one who 
is capable of the least reflection.””, But though his demonstra- 
tion might have been comprehended in a line or two, he ver 
prudently thought, that an opinion, which the world would be 
apt to look upon as a monster of absurdity, would not be able 
to make its way at once, even by the force of a naked demon- 
stration. He observes justly, Dial. 2. “ That though a demon- 
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stration be ever so well grounded, and fairly proposed, yet, if 
there is, withal, a strain of prejudice, or a wrong bias on the 
understanding, can it be expected to perceive clearly, and ad- 
here firmly to the truth? No; there is need of time and pains ; 
the attention must be awakened and detained by a frequent repe- 
tition of the same thing, placed often in the same, often in dif- 
ferent lights.”” It was therefore necessary to dwell upon it, and 
turn it on all sides till it became familiar; to consider all its 
conscquences, and to obviate every prejudice and prepossession 
that might hinder its admittance. It was evena matter of some 
difficulty to fit it to common language, so far as to enable men to 
speak and reason about it intelligibly. Those who have enter- 
ed seriously into Berkeley’s system have found, after all the 
assistance which his writings give, that time and practice are 
necessary to acquire the habit of speaking and thinking distinctly 
upon it. 

MBkaley foresaw the opposition that would be made to his 
system, from two different quarters ; first, from the philosophers ; 
and secondly, from the vulgar. who are led by the plain dictates 
of nature. The first he had the courage to oppose openly and 
avowedly ; the second he dreaded much ‘more, and therefore 
takes a great deal of pains, and, I think, uses some art to court 
into his party. This is particularly observable in his Dialogues. ” 
He sets out witha declaration, Dial. 1. “* That of late he had 
quitted several of the sublime notions he had got in the schools 
of the philosophers for vulgar opinions,” and assures Hylas, his fel- 
low-dialogist, ‘* That, since this revolt from metaphysical notions 
to the plain dictates of nature, and common sense, he found his: 
understanding strangely enlightened ; so that he could now easily 
comprehend a great many things, which before were all mystery 
and riddle.” Pref. to Dial. ‘If his principles are admitted for 
true, men will be reduced from paradoxes to common sense.” 
At the same time he acknowledges, ‘‘ That they carry with them 
a great opposition to the prejudices of philosophers, which have 
so far prevailed against the common sense and natural notions 
of mankind.” 

When Hylas objects to him, Dial. 3. “ You can never per- 
suade me, Philonous, that the denying of matter or corporeal 
substance is not repugnant to the universal sense of mankind ;” 
he answers, ‘‘I wish both our opinions were fairly stated, and 
submitted to the judgment of men who had plain common 
sense, without the prejudices of a learned education. Let me 
be represented as one who trusts his senses, who thinks he knows 
the things he sees and feels, and entertains no doubt of their 
existence. If by material substance is meant only sensible body, 
that which is seen and felt, and the unphilosophical part of the 
world, I dare say, mean no more, then I am more certain of 
matier’s existence than you or any other philosopher pretend to 
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be. If there be any thing which makes the generality of man- 
kind averse from the notions | espouse, it is a misapprehension 
that I deny the reality of sensible things: but as it is you who 
are guilty of that, and not IJ, it follows, that in truth their aver- 
sion is against your notions, and not mine. [am content to 
appeal to the common sense of the world for the truth of my 
notion. I am of a vulgar cast, simple enough to believe my 
senses, and to leave things as | find them. | cannot, for my life, 
help thinking that snow is white, and fire hot.” 

When Hylas is at last entirely converted, he obseves to Phi- 
lonous, “ After all, the controversy about matter, in the strict 
acceptation of it, lies altogether between you and the philoso- 
phers, whose principles, I acknowledge, are not near so natural or 
soagreeable tothe common sense of mankind, and Holy Scripture, 
as yours.” Philonous observes in the end, ‘“‘ That he does not 
pretend to be a setter up of new notions ; his endeavours tend 
only to unite, and to place in a clearer light, that truth which 
was before shared between the vulgar and the philosophers ; 
the former being of opinion that those things they immediately 
perceive are the real things; and the latter, that the things 
immediately perceived are ideas which exist only in the mind ; 
which two things put together do, in effect, constitute the sub- 
stance of what he advances:’’ and he concludes by observing, 
“That those principles, which at first view lead to skepticism, 
pursued to a certain point, bring men back to common sense.”’ 

These passages show sufficiently the author’s concern to re- 
concile his system to the plain dictates of nature and common 
sense, while he expresses no concern to reconcile it to the 
received doctrines of philosophers. He is fond to take pari 
with the vulgar against the philosophers, ‘and to vindicate com-" 
mon sense against theirinnovations. What pity is it that he did 
not carry this suspicion of the doctrine of philosophers so far 
as to doubt of that philosophical tenet on which his whole sys- 
tem is built, to wit, that the things immediately perceived by the 
senses are ideas which exist only in the mind! 

After all, it seems no easy matter to make the vulgar opinion 
and that of Berkeley to meet. And to accomplish this, he seems 
to me to draw each out of its line toward the other, not without 
some straining. 

The vulgar opinion he reduces to this, that the very things 
which we perceive by our senses do really exist. This he grants : 
for these things, says he, are ideas in our minds, or complexions 
of ideas, to which we give one name, and consider as one thing ; 
these are the immediate objects of sense, and these do really 
exist. As to the notion, that those things have an absolute ex- 
ternal existence, independent of being perceived by any mind, 
he thinks, that this is no notion of the vulgar, but a refinement 
\ of philosophers ; and that the notion of material substance, as 
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a substratum, or support of that collection of sensible qualities 
to which we give the name of an apple ora melon, is likewise 
an invention of philosophers, and is not found with the vulgar 
till they are instructed by philosophers. The substance not 
being an object of sense, the vulgar never think of it; or, if 
they are taught the use of the word, they mean no more by it 
but that collection of sensible qualities which they, from finding 
them conjoined in nature, have been accustomed to call by one 
name, and to consider as one thing. ; 

Thus he draws the vulgar opinion near to his own ; and, that 
he may meet it half way, he acknowledges, that material things 
have a real existence out of the mind of this or that person ; 
but the question, says he, between the materialist and me, is, 
Whether they have an absolute existence distinct from their 
being perceived by God, and exterior to all minds? This, 
indeed, he says, some heathens and philosophers have afiirmed ; 
but whoever entertains notions of the Deity, suitable to the 
Holy Scripture, will be of another opinion. 

But here an objection occurs, which it required all his inge- 
nuity to answer. Itis this: the ideas in my mind cannot be the 
same with the ideas of any other mind; therefore, if the objects 
I perceive be only ideas, it is impossible that the objects | per- 
ceive can exist any where, when I do not perceive them; andit is 
impossible that two or more minds can perceive the same object. 

To this Berkeley answers, that this objection presses no less 
the opinion of the materialist philosopher than his; but the 
difficulty is, to make his opinion coincide with the notions of the 
vulgar, who are firmly persuaded, that the very identical objects 
which they perceive, continue to exist when they do not per- 
ceive them ; and who are no less firmly persuaded, that when 
ten men_ look at the sun or the moon, they all see the same 
individual object. : 

To reconcile this repugnancy, he observes, Dial. 3, “ That 
if the term same be taken in the vulgar acceptation, it is certain, 
and not at all repugnant to the principles he maintains, that_ 
different persons may perceive the same thing; or the same 
thing or idea exist in different minds. Words are of arbitrary 
imposition; and since men are used to apply the word same 
where no distinction or variety is perceived, and he does not 
pretend to alter their perceptions, it follows, that as men have 
said before, several saw the same thing ; so they may, upon like 
occasions, still continue to use the same phrase without any 
deviation, either from propriety of language or the truth of 
things ; but if the term same be used in the acceptation of phi- 
losophers, who pretend to an abstracted notion of identity, then, 
according to their sundry definitions of this term, for it is not 
yet agreed wherein that philosophic identity consists, it may or 
may not be possible for divers persons to perceive the same 
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ihing ; but whether philosophers shall think fit to call a thing 
the same or no, is, | conceive, of small importance. Men may 
dispute about identity and diversity, without any real difference 
in their thoughts and opinions, abstracted from names.” 

Upon the whole, | apprehend that Berkeley has carried this 
attempt to reconcile his system to the vulgar opinion further than 
reason supports him ; and he was no doubt tempted to do so, 
from a just apprehension that, in a controversy of this kind, the 
common sense of mankind is the most formidable antagonist. 

Berkeley has employed much pains and ingenuity to show that 
his system, if received and believed, would not be attended with 
those bad consequences in the conduct of life which superficial 
thinkers may be apt to impute to it. His system does not take 
away or make any alteration upon our pleasures or our pains. 
Our sensations, whether agreeable or disagreeable, are the same 
upon his system as upon any other. These are real things, and 
the only things that interest us. They are produced in us 
according to certain laws of nature, by which our conduct will 
be directed in attaining the one, and avoiding the other: and it 
is of no moment to us, whether they are produced immediately 
by the operation of some powerful intelligent being upon our 
minds, or by the mediation of some inanimate being which we 
call matter. ‘ 

The evidence of an all-governing Mind, so far from being 
weakened, seems to appear even in a more striking light upon 
his hypothesis than upon the common one. The powers which 
inanimate matter is supposed to possess, have always been the 
strong hold of atheists, to which they had recourse in. defence 
of their system. ‘This fortress of atheism must be most effect- 
ually overturned, if there is no such thing as matter in the uni-- 
verse. In all this the bishop reasons justly and acutely. But 
there is one uncomfortable consequence of his system, which he 
seems not to have attended to, and from which it will be found 
difficult, if at all possible, to guard it. is, 

The consequence I mean, is this, thatalthough it leaves us sufti- 
cient evidence of a supreme intelligent Mind, it seems to take 
away all the evidence we have of other intelligent beings like 
ourselves. What I call a father, a brother, or a friend, is only 
a parcel of ideas in my own mind ; and being ideas in my mind, 
they cannot possibly have that relation to another mind which 
they have to mine, any more than the pain felt by me can be the 
individual pain felt by another. I can find no principle in 
Berkeley’s system, which affords me even probable ground to 
conclude, that there are other intelligent beings like myself, in 
the relations of: father, brother, friend, or fellow-citizen. 1 am_ 
left alone, as the only creature of God in the universe, in that 
forlorn state of Egoism, into which, it is said, some of the disci- 
ples of Des Cartes were brought by his philosophy. 
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Of all the opinions that have ever been advanced by philoso- 
phers, this of bishop Berkeley, that there is no material world, 
seems the strangest, and the most apt to bring philosophy into 
ridicule with plain men, who are guided by the dictates of nature 
and common sense. And it will not, I apprehend, be improper 
to trace this progeny of the doctrine of ideas from its origin, 
and to observe its gradual progress, till it acquired such strength, 
that a pious and learned bishop had the boldness to usher it into 
the world, as demonstrable from the principles of philosophy 
universally received, and as an admirable expedient for the 
advancement of knowledge, and for the defence of religion. 

During the reign of the Peripatetic philosophy, men were 
little disposed to doubt, and much to dogmatize. The existence 
of the objects of sense was held as a first principle ; and the 
received doctrine was, that the sensible species or idea is the 
very form of the external object, just separated from the matter 
of it, and sent into the mind that perceives it; so that we find 
no appearance of skepticism about the existence of matter under 
that philosophy. . 

Des Cartes taught men to doubt even of those things that had 
been taken for first principles. He rejected the doctrine of 
species or ideas coming from objects ; but still maintained, that 
what we immediately perceive is not the external object, but an 
idea or image of itin our mind. This led some of his disciples 
into Egoism, and to disbelieve the existence of every creature 
in the universe but themselves and their own ideas. } 

But Des Cartes himself, either from dread of the censure 
the church, which he took great care not to provoke, or to shun 
the ridicule of the world, which might have crushed his system 
at once, as it did that of the Egoists; or, perhaps, from inward 
conviction, was resolved to support the existence of matter. 
To do this consistently with his principles, he found himself 
obliged to have recourse to arguments that are far-fetched, and 
not very cogent. Sometimes he argues, that our senses are 
given us by God, who is no deceiver ; and therefore we ought 
to believe their testimony. But this argument is weak ; because, 
according to his principles, our senses testify no more but that 
we have certain ideas: and if we draw conclusions from this 
testimony, which the premises will not support, we deceive our- 
selves. To give more force to this weak argument, he some- 
times adds, that we have by nature a strong propensity to believe 
that there is an external world corresponding to our ideas. 

Malebranche thought, that this stromg propensity is not a suffi- 
cient reason for believing the existence of matter ; and that it 
is to be received as an article of faith, not certainly discovera- 
ble by reason. He is aware that faith comes by hearing ; and 
that it may be said that prophets, apostles, and miracles, are only 
ideas in our minds. SBut to this he answers, That though these 
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things are only ideas, yet faith turns them into realities ; and 
this answer, he hopes, will satisfy those who are not too morose. 
_ It may perhaps seem strange, that Locke, who wrote so much 
about ideas, should not see those consequences which Berkeley 
thought so obviously deducible from that doctrine. Mr. Locke 
surely was not willing that the doctrine of ideas should be 
thought to be loaded with such consequences. He acknowledges, 
that the existence of a materiai world is not to be received 
as a first principle; nor is it demonstrable ; but he offers the 
best arguments for it he can; and supplies the weakness of his 
arguments by this observation, that we have such evidence as is 
sufficient to direct usin pursuing the good, and avoiding the ill 
we may receive from external things, beyond which we have no 
concern. : 

There is, indeed, a single passage in Locke’s Essay, which 
may lead one to conjecture, that he had a glimpse of that system 
which Berkeley afterward advanced, but thought proper to sup- 
press it within his.own breast. The passage is in book 4. chap. 
10, where, having proved the existence of an eternal intelligent 
Mind, he comes to answer those who conceive that matter also 
must be eternal; because we cannot conceive how it could be 
made out of nothing ; and having observed that the creation of 
minds requires no less power than the creation of matter, he adds 
what follows : “‘ Nay, possibly, if we could emancipate ourselves 
from vulgar notions, and raise our thoughts, as far as they would 
reach, to a closer contemplation of things, we might be able to 
aim at some dim and seeming conception, how matter might at 
first be made, and begin to exist by the power of that eternal 
first Being; but to give beginning and being to a spirit, would 
be found a more inconceivable effect of Omnipotent power. 
But this being what would perhaps lead us too far from the no-- 

“tions on which the philosophy now in the world is built, it would 
not be pardonable to deviate so far from them, or to inquire, so 
far as grammar itself would authorize, if the common settled 

- opinion opposes it; especially in this place, where the received 
doctrine serves well enough to our present purpose.” 

It appears from this passage, Ist, That Mr. Locke had some 
system in his mind, perhaps not fully digested, to which we might 
be led, by raising our thoughts to a closer contemplation of 

* things, and emancipating them from vulgar notions. 2dly, That 
_ this system would lead so far from the notions on which the 
philosophy now in the world is built, that he thought proper to 
keep it within his own breast. 3dly, That it might be doubted 
whether this system differed so far from the common settled 
opinion in reality, as it seemed to do in words. 4thly, By this 
system, we*might possibly be enabled to aim at some dim and — 
seeming conception how matter might at first be made and begin 

to exist; but it would give no aid in conceiving how a spirit 
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might be made. These are the characteristics of that system. 
which Mr. Locke had in his mind, and thought it prudent to 
suppress. May they not lead to a probable conjecture, that it 
was the same, or something similar to that of bishop Berkeley ? 
According to Berkeley’s system, God’s creating the material 
world at such a time, means no more but that he decreed from 
that time, to produce ideas in the minds of finite spirits, in that 
order, and according to those rules, which we cail the laws of 
nature. This, indeed, removes all difficulty, in conceiving how 
matter was created; and Berkeley does not fail to take notice 
of the advantage of his system on that account. But his sys- 
tem gives no aid in conceiving how a spirit may be made. It 
appears, therefore, that every particular Mr. Locke has hinted, 
with regard to that system which he had in his mind, but thought 
it prudent to suppress, tallies exactly with the system of Berke- 
ley. If we add to this, that Berkeley’s system follows from 
Mr. Locke’s, by very obvious consequence, it seems reasonable 
to conjecture, from the passage now quoted, that he was not 
unaware of that consequence, but left it to those who should 
come after him to carry his principles their full length, when 
they should by time be better established, and able to bear the 
shock of their opposition to vulgar notions. Mr. Norris, in his 
Essay toward the theory of the ideal or intelligible world, pub- 
lished in 1701, observes, that the material world is not an object 
of sense ; because sensation is within us, and has no object. Its 
existence, therefore, he says, is a collection of reason, and not 
a very evident one. 

From this detail we may learn, that the doctrine of ideas, as 
it was new modelled by Des Cartes, looked with an unfriendly 
aspect upon the material world; and although philosophers 
were very unwilling to give up either, they found it a very difficult 
task to reconcile them to each other. In this state of things 
Berkeley, I think, is reputed the first who had the daring reso- 
lution to give up the material world altogether, as a sacrifice to 
the received philosophy of ideas. pap a 

But we ought not in this historical sketch to omit an author 
of far inferior name, Arthur Collier, rector of Langford Magna, 
near Sarum. He published a book in 1713, which he calls 
Clavis Universalis; or, a new Inquiry after Truth; being a de- 
monstration of the non-existence, or impossibility of an exter- 
nal world. His arguments are the same in substance with Berke- 
ley’s ; and he appears to understand the whole strength of his 
cause. Though he is not deficient in metaphysical acuteness, 
his style is disagreeable, being full of conceits, of new-coined 
words, scholastic terms, and perplexed sentences. He appears 
to be well acquainted with Des Cartes, Malebranche, and Nor- 
ris, as well as with Aristotle and the schoolmen: but, what is 
very strange, it does not appear that he had ever heard of Locke’s 
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‘Essay, which had been published twenty-four years, or of Berke- 
Tey’s Principles of Knowledge, which had been published three 
ears. ; 

7 He says, he had been ten years firmly convinced of the non- 
existence of an external world, before he ventured to publish 
his book. He is far from thinking as Berkeiey does, that the 
vulgar are of his opinion. If his book should make any converts 
to his system, of which he expresses little hope, though he has 
supported it by nine demonstrations, he takes pains to show that 
his disciples, notwithstanding their opinion, may, with the unen- 
lightened, speak of material things in the common style. He 
himself had scruples of conscience about this for some time; 
and if he had not got over them, he must have shut his lips for 
ever: but he considered, that God himself has used this style in 
speaking to men in the Holy Scripture, and has thereby sancti- 
fied it to all the faithful: and that to the pure all things are 
pure. He thinks his opinion may be of great use, especially in 
religion; and applies it in particular, to put an end to the con- 
troversy about Christ’s presence in the sacrament. 

~ Thave taken the liberty to give this short account of Collier’s 
book, because ! believe it is rare, and little known. I have 
only seen one copy of it, which is in the university library of 
Glasgow. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BISHOP BERKELEY’S SENTIMENTS OF THE NATURE OF IDEAS. 


I PASS over the sentiments of bishop Berkeley, with respect 
to abstract ideas, and with respect to space and time, as things 
which may more properly be considered in another place. But 
I must take notice of one part of his system, wherein he seems 
to have deviated from the common opinion about ideas. 

Though he sets out in his Principles of Knowledge by telling 
us, that itis evident the objects of human knowledge are ideas, 
and builds his whole system upon this principle; yet, in the 
progress of it, he finds that there are certain objects of human 
knowledge that are not ideas, but things which have a perma- 
nent existence. The objects of knowledge, of which we have 
no ideas, are our own minds, and their various operations, other 
finite minds, and the Supreme mind. The reason why there can 
be no ideas of spirits and their operations, the author informs 
us, is this, That ideas are passive, inert, unthinking beings ; 
they cannot therefore be the image or likeness of things that 
have thought, and will, and active power ; we have notions of 
minds and of their operations, but not ideas: we know what we 
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mean te Hetkine, willing, and perceiving ; we can reason about” 
beings endowed with those powers, but we have no ideas of 
them. A spirit, or mind, is the only substance or support where- 

in the unthinking beings or ideas can exist; but that this sub- 

stance which supports or perceives ideas, should itself ieeagaen 

idea, or like an idea, is evidently absurd. 

He observes further, Princip. sect. 142. that “of i 
including an act of the mind, we cannot properly be said to’ 
have an idea, but rather a notion of the relations or habitudes | 
between’ things. But if, in the modern way, the word idea is 
extended to spirits, and relations, and acts, this is, after all, an 
affair of verbal concern ; yet it conduces to clearness and pro- 
priety, that we distinguish things very different by different 
names.” 

This is an important part of Berkeley’s system, and deserves 
attention. Weare led by it to divide the objects of human know- 
ledge into two kinds. The first is ideas, which we have by our 
five senses ; they have no existence when they are not perceived, 
and exist only in the minds of those who perceive them. The 
second kind of objects comprehends spirits, their acts, and the 
relations and habitudes of things. Of these we have notions, 
but no ideas. No idea can represent them, or have any 
similitude to them: yet we understand what they mean, and we 
can speak with understanding, and reason about them, without 
ideas. 

This account of ideas is very different from that which Locke 
has given. In his system, we have no knowledge where we 
have no ideas. Every thought must have an idea for its 


‘immediate object. In Berkeley’s, the most important objects 


are known without ideas. In Locke’s system, there are two 
sources of our ideas, sensation and reflection. In Berkeley’s, 
sensation is the only source, because of the objects of reflection 
there can be no ideas. We know them without ideas. Locke 
divides our ideas into those of substances, modes, and relations. 
In Berkeley’s system, there are no ideas of substances, or of 
relations, but notions only. And even in the class of modes, 
the operations of our own minds are things of which we have 
distinet notions ; but no ideas. 

~ We ought to do the justice to Malebranche to acknowledge, that 
in this point, as well as in many others, his system comes nearer — 
to Berkeley’s than the latter seems willing toown. ‘That author 
tells us, that there are four different ways in which we come to 
the knowledge of things. To know things by their ideas, is 
only one of the four. He affirms, that we have no idea of our 
own mind, or any of its modifications; that we know these 
things by consciousness, without ideas. Whether these two 
acute philosophers foresaw the consequences that may be drawn 
from the system of ideas, taken in its fullest extent, and which 
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were afterward drawn by Mr. Hume, I cannot pretend to say. 
If they did, their regard to religion was too great to permit 
them to admit those consequences, or the principles with which 
they were necessarily connected. : 

However this may be, if there be so many things that may 


be apprehended and known without ideas, this very naturally - 


suggests a scruple with regard to those that are left: for it may 
be said, If we, can apprehend and reason about the world of 
spirits, without ideas, is it not possible that we may apprehend 
and reason about a material world, without ideas? If con- 
sciousness and reflection furnish us with notions of spirits, and 
of their attributes, without ideas, may not our senses furnish us 
with notions of bodies and their attributes, without ideas ? 

Berkeley foresaw this objection to his system, and puts it in 
the mouth of Hylas, in the following words, Dial. 3. Hylas. 
* If you can conceive the mind of God, without having an idea 
of it, why may not I be allowed to conceive the existence of 
matter, notwithstanding that | have no idea of it? The answer 
of Philonous is, ‘‘ You neither perceive matter objectively, as 
you do an inactive being or idea, nor know it, as you do your- 
self, by a reflex act, neither do you immediately apprehend it 
by similitude of the one or the other, nor yet collect it by 
reasoning from that which you know immediately. Al! which 
makes the case of matter widely different from that of the Deity.” 

‘Though Hylas declares himself satisfied with this answer, I 
confess | am not: because, if | may trust the faculties that 
God has given me, I do perceive matter objectively, that is, 
something which is extended and solid, which may be measured 
and weighed, is the immediate object of my touch and sight. 
And this object I take to be matter, and not an idea. And 
though I have been taught by philosophers, that what I imme- 
diately touch is an idea, and not matter; yet | have never been 
able to discover this by the most accurate attention to my own 
perceptions. 

It were to be wished, that this ingenious author had explained 
what he means by ideas, as distinguished from notions. The 
word notion, being a word in common language, is well under- 
stood. All men mean by it, the conception, the apprehension, 
or thought which we have of any object of thought. A notion 
therefore, is an act of the mind conceiving or thinking of some 
object. The object of thought may be either something that 
is in the mind, or something that is not in the mind. It may be 
something that has no existence, or something that did, or does, 
or shall exist. But the notion which I have of that object, is 
an act of my mind which really exists while I think of the 
object ; but has no existence when I do not think of it. The 
word idea, in popular language, has precisely the same meaning 
as the word notion. But philosophers have another meaning te 
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the word idea ; and what that meaning is, I think, is very difficult 
to say. : ict at eitY 

The whole of bishop Berkeley’s system depends upon the 
distinction between notions and ideas; and therefore it is worth 
while to find, if we are able, what those things are which he 
calls ideas, as distinguished from notions. Sa 

For this purpose, we may observe, that he takes notice of 
two kinds of ideas, the ideas of sense, and the ideas of imagina- 
tion. ‘The ideas imprinted on the senses by the author of 
nature, he says, are called rea! things; and those excited in the 
imagination, being less regular, vivid, and constant, are more 
properly termed ideas, or images of things, which they copy 
and represent. But then our sensations, be they never so vivid 
and distinct, are nevertheless ideas ; that is, they exist in the 
mind, or are perceived by it as truly as the ideas of its own 
framing. The ideas of sense are allowed to have more reality 
in them ; that is, to be more strong, orderly, and coherent, than 
the creatures of the mind. They are also less dependent on 
the spirit or thinking substance which perceives them, in that 
they are excited by the will of another and more powerful 
spirit; yet still they are ideas; and certainly no idea, whether 
faint or strong, can exist, otherwise than in a mind perceiving - 
it.” Princip. sect. 33. 

From this passage we see, that, by the ideas of sense, the 
author means sensations : and this indeed is evident from many 
other passages, of which I shall mention a few, Princip. sect. 
5. “Light and colours, heat and cold, extension and figure, in 
a word, the things we see and feel, what are they butso many 
sensations, notions, ideas, or impressions on the sense; and is 
it possible to separate, even in thought, any of these from 
perception? For my part, I might as easily divide a thing from 
itself.” Sect. 18.  ‘‘ As for our senses, by them we have the 
knowledge only of our sensations, ideas, or those things that 
are immediately perceived by sense; call them what you will. 
But they do not inform us that things exist without the mind, 
or unperceived, like to those which are perceived.” Sect. 25. 
*« All our ideas, sensations, or the things which we perceive, by 
whatever names they may be distinguished, are visibly inactive ; 
there is nothing of power or agency included in them.” 

This therefore appears certain, that by the ideas of sense, 
the author meant the sensations we have by means. of our senses. 
I have endeavoured to explain the meaning of the word sensation, 
Essay 1. chap. 1. and refer to the explication there given of it, 
which appears to me to be perfectly agreeable to the sense in 
which bishop Berkeley uses it. i 

As there can be no notion or thought but in a thinking being ; 
so there can be no sensation but in a sentient being. It is the 
act, or feeling of a sentient being; its very essence consists in 
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its being felt. Nothing can resemble a sensation, but a similar 
sensation in the same, or insome other mind. To think that any 
quality in a thing that is inanimate can resemble a sensation, is 
agreatabsurdity. In all this, | cannot but agree perfectly with 
bishop Berkeley ; and | think his notions of sensation much 
more distinct and accurate than Locke’s, who thought that the 
primary qualities of body are resemblances of our sensations, 
but that the secondary are not. 

That we have many sensations by means of our external 
senses, there can be no doubt; and if he is pleased to call those 
ideas, there ought to be no dispute about the meaning of a word. 
But, says bishop Berkeley, by our senses, we have the know- 
ledge only of our sensations or ideas, call them which you will. 
I allow him to call them which he will; but I would have the 
word only in this sentence to be well weighed, because a great 
deal depends upon it. . ; 

For if it be true, that, by our senses, we have the knowledge 
of our sensations only, then his system must be admitted, and 
the existence of a material world must be given up as a dream. 
No demonstration can be more invincible than this. If we have 
any knowledge of a material world, it must be by the senses; 
but, by the senses, we have no knowledge but of our sensations 
only; and our sensations have no resemblance of any thing 
that can be in a material world. The only proposition in this 
demonstration which admits of doubt is, that, by our senses, 
we have the knowledge of our sensations only, and of nothing 
else. If there are objects of the senses which are not sensa- 
tions, his arguments do not touch them; they may be things 
which do not exist in the mind, as all sensations do; they may 
be things, of which, by our senses, we have notions, though no 
ideas ; just as, by consciousness and reflection, we have notions 
of spirits, and of their operations, without ideas or sensations. 

Shall we say then, that, by our senses, we have the knowledge 
of our sensations only ; and that they give us no. notion of any 
thing but our sensations? Perhaps this has been the doctrine 
of philosophers, and not of bishop Berkeley alone, otherwise 
he would have supported it by arguments. Mr. Locke calls all 
the notions we have by our senses, ideas of sensation ; and in 
this has been very generally followed. Hence it seems a very 
natural inference, that ideas of sensation are sensations. But 
philosophers may err. Let us hear the dictates of common 
sense upon this point. 

Suppose I am pricked with a pin; I ask, is the pain I feel, a 
sensation? indoubtedly it is. There can be nothing that 
resembles pain in any inanimate being. But | ask again, is the 
pinasensation? To this question [ find myself under a neces- 
sity of answering, that the pin is not a sensation, nor can have 
the least resemblance to any sensation. The pin has length 
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and thickness, and figure, and weight. A sensation can have 
none of those qualities. | am not more certain that the pain I 
feel is a sensation, than that the pin is not a sensation ; yet the 
pin is an object of sense; and | am as certain that I perceive 
its figure and hardness by my senses, as that I feel pain when 
pricked by it. 

Having said so much of the ideas of sense in Berkeley’s ¢ 
tem, we are next to consider the account he gives of the ideas 
of imagination. _ Of these he says, Princip. sect. 28. “I find I 
can excite ideas in my mind at pleasure, and vary and shift the 
scene as often as I think fit. It is no more than willing ; and 
straightway this or that idea arises in my fancy ; and by the 
same power it is obliterated, and makes way foranother. This 
making and unmaking of ideas, doth very properly denominate 
the mind active. This much is certain, and grounded on exp 
rience. Our sensations, he says, are called real things ; the 
ideas of imagination are more properly termed ideas, or tmages 
of things ;”’ that is, as | apprehend, they are the images of our 
sensations. It might surely be expected, that we should be 
well acquainted with the ideas of imagination, as they are of 
our making ; yet, after all the bishop has said about them, | am 
at a loss to know what they are. pity 2 

I would observe in the first place, with <egeed to these ideas 
of imagination, that they are not sensations; for surely sensation 
is the work of the senses, and not of imagination; and though 
pain be a sensation, the thought of pain, when | am not enh 
is no sensation. hat 

Iobserve, in the second place, that I can find no dukibetides 
between ideas of imagination, and notions, which the author 
says are not ideas. I can easily distinguish between a notion 
and a sensation. It is one thing to say, I have the sensation of 
pain. It is another thing to say, | have a notion of pain, The 
last expression signifies no more than that I understand what 
is meant by the word pain. The first signifies, that | really feel 
pain. But I can find no distinction between the notion of pain, 
and the imagination of it, or indeed between the notion of any 
thing else, and the imagination of it, I can therefore give no 
account of the distinction which Berkeley makes between ideas 
of imagination, and notions, which he says are not ideadi They 
seem to me perfectly to coincide. 

He seems indeed to say, that the ideas of imagination “didiee 
not in kind from those of the senses, but only in the degree of 
their regularity, vivacity, and constancy, “They are,” says 
he, “less regular, vivid, and constant.” This Foren was 
afterward greedily embraced by Mr. Hume, and makes a main, 
pillar of his system; but it cannot be reconciled to common 
sense, to which bishop Berkeley professes a great regard. For, 
according to this doctrine. if we compare the state of a man 
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racked with the gout, with his state, when being at perfect ease, 
he relates what he has suffered ; the difference of these two 
states is only this, that, in the last, the pain is less regular, vivid, 
and constant, than in the first. We cannot possibly assent to 
this. Every man knows that he can relate the pain he suffered, 
not only without pain, but with pleasure ; and that to suffer pain, 
and to think of it, are things which totally differ in kind, and not 
in degree only. . 

We see, therefore, upon the whole, that, according to this 
system, of the most important objects of knowledge, that is, of 
spirits, of their operations, and of the relations of things, we 
have no ideas at all: we have notions of them, but not ideas: 
the ideas we have are those of sense, and those of imagination. 
The first are the sensations we have by means of our senses, 
whose existence no man can deny, because he is conscious of 
them ; and whose nature has been explained by this author with 
great accuracy. As to the ideas of imagination, he has left us 
much in the dark. He makes them images of our sensations, 
. though, according to his own doctrine, nothing can resemble a 
sensation, but a sensation. He seems to think, that they differ 
from sensations only in the degree of their regularity, vivacity, 
and constancy : but this cannot be reconciled to the experience 
of mankind ; and besides this mark, which cannot be admitted, 
he hasgiven us no other mark by which they may be distinguished 
from notions. Nay, it may be observed, that the very reason he 
gives why we can have no ideas of the acts of the mind about 
its ideas, nor of the relations of things, is applicable to what he 
callsideas of imagination. Princip. sect. 142. “* We may not, I 
think, strictly be said to have an idea of an active being, or of an 
action, although we may be said to have a notion of them. I have 
some knowledge or notion of my mind, and its acts about ideas, in 
as muchas I know or understand what is meant by these words. 
It is also to be remarked, that all relations, including an act of the 
mind, we cannot so properly be said to have an idea, but rather 
a notion of the relations and habitudes between things.”” From 
this it follows, that our imaginations are not properly ideas, but 
notions, because they include anactof the mind. For he tells 
us, in a passage already quoted, that they are creatures of the 
mind, of its own framing, and that it makes and unmakes them 
as it thinks fit, and from this is properly denominated active. If 
it be a good reason why we have not ideas, but notions only of 
relations, because they include an act of the mind; the same 
reason must lead us to conclude, that our imaginations are 
notions; and not ideas, since they are made and unmade by the 
mind as it thinks fit, and from this it is properly denominated 
active. 

When so much has been written, and so many disputes raised, 
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about ideas, it were desirable that we knew what they are, and 
to what category or class of beings they belong. In this we 
might expect satisfaction in the writings of bishop Berkeley, if 
any where, considering his own accuracy and precision in the 
use of words ; ; and itis for this reason that I have tdhenvpsnaeh 
pains to find out what he took them to be. 

After all, if | understand what he calls the ideas of sense, ‘they 
are the sensations which we have by means of our five senses ; 
but they are, he says, less properly termed ideas. , 

I understand likewise what he calls notions, but they, says he, 
are very different from ideas, though, in the ain way, often 
called by that name. 

The ideas of imagination remain, which are tide properly 
termed ideas, as he says; and, with regard to these, Iam still 
very much in the dark. When Ti imagine a lion or an elephant, 
the lion or elephant is the object imagined. The act of the 
mind, in conceiving that object, is the notion, the conception, 
or imagination of the object. If, besides the object, and the act 
of the mind about it, there be something called the idea of the 
object, I know not what iti is. 

If we consult other authors who have treated of ideas, we 
shall find as little satisfaction with regard to the meaning of this 
philosophical term. ‘The vulgar have adopted it; but they only 
mean by it the notion or conception we have of any object, 
especially our more abstract or general notions. When it is 
thus put to signify the operation of the mind about objects, 
whether in conceiving, remembering, or perceiving, it is well 
understood. But philosophers will have ideas to be the objects 
of the mind’s operations, and not the operations themselves. 
There is, indeed, great variety of objects of thought. We can 
think of minds, and of their operations, of bodies, and of their 
qualities and relations. If ideas are not comprehended under 
any of these classes, | am at a loss to comprehend what they are. 

In ancient philosophy, ideas were said to be immaterial forms, 
which, according to one system, existed from all eternity, and, 
according to another, are sent forth from the objects, whose 
form they are. In modern philosophy, they are things in the 
mind, which are the immediate objects of all our thoughts, and 
which have no existence when we do not think of them. _ They 
are called the images, the resemblances, the representatives of 
external objects of sense: yet they have neither colour, nor 
smell, nor figure, nor motion, nor any sensible quality. Irevere 
the authority of philosophers, especially where they are so 
unanimous ; but until I can comprehend what they mean by 
ideas, I must think and speak with the vulgar. 

In sensation, properly so called, I can distinguish two things, 
the mind, or sentient being, and the sensation. Whether the 
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last is to be called a feeling or an operation, I dispute not ; but 
it has no object distinct from the sensation itself. If in sensation 
there be a third thing, called an idea, | know not what it is. 

__ In perception, in remembrance, and in conception, or imagi- 
nation, I distinguish three things, the mind that operates, the 
operation of the mind, and the object of that operation. That 
the object perceived is one thing, and the perception of that 
object another, | am as certain as I canbe of any thing. The 
same may be said of conception, of remembrance, of love and 
hatred, of desire andaversion. In all these the act of the mind 
about its object is one thing, the object is anotherthing. There 
must be an object, real or imaginary, distinct from the operations 
of the mind about it. Now, if in these operations the idea be a 
fourth thing different from the three I have mentioned, I know 
not what it is, nor have been able to learn from all that has been 
written about ideas. And if the doctrine of philosophers about 
ideas confounds any two of these things which I have mentioned 
as distinct ; if, for example, it confounds the object perceived 
with the perception of that object, and represents them as one 
and the same thing, such doctrine is altogether repugnant to all 
that I am able to discover of the operations of my own mind ; 
and it is repugnant to the common sense of mankind, expressed 
in the structure of all languages. 


} = 


CHAPTER Xil. 


OF THE SENTIMENTS OF MR. HUME. 


TWO volumes of the Treatise of Human Nature were published 
in 1739, and the third in 1740. The doctrine contained in this 
Treatise was published anew in a more popular form in Mr. 
Hume?’s Philosophical Essays, of which there have been various 
editions. What other authors, from the time of Des Cartes, 
had called ideas, this author distinguished into two kinds, to wit, 
impressions and ideas ; comprehending under the first, all our 
sensations, passions, and emotions ; and under the last, the faint 
“a of these, when we remember or imagine them. 

sets out with this, as a principle that needed no proof, and 
of which therefore he offers none, That all the perceptions of 
‘the human mind resolve themselves into these two kinds, 
impressions and ideas. 
_ __As this proposition is the foundation upon which the whole o 
Mr. Hume’s system rests, and from which it is raised with great 
acuteness indeed, and ingenuity, it were to be wished that he 
had told us upon what authority this fundamental proposition 
rests. But we are left to guess, whether it is held forth as a 
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first principle, which has its evidence in itself; or whether it is 
to be received upon the authority of philosophers. . 

Mr. Locke had taught us, that all the immediate objects of 
human knowledge are ideas in the mind. Bishop Berkeley, 
proceeding upon this foundation, demonstrated very easily, that 
there is no material world. And he thought, that, for the pur- 
poses both of philosophy and religion, we should find no loss, 
but great benefit in the want of it. But the bishop, as became 
his order, was unwilling to give up the world of spirits. He saw 
very well, that ideas are as unfit to represent spirits as they are 
to represent bodies. Perhaps he saw, thatif we perceive only 
the ideas of spirits, we shall find the same difficulty in inferring 
their real existence from the existence of their ideas, as we find 
in inferring the existence of matter from the idea ofit ; and 
therefore, while he gives up the material world in favour of the 
system of ideas, he gives up one half of that system in favour of 
the world of spirits ; and maintains, that we can, without ideas, 
think, and speak, and reason, intelligibly about spirits, and what 
belongs to them. ih ; 

Mr. Hume shows no such partiality in favour of the world of 
spirits. He adopts the theory of ideas in its full extent ; and, 
in consequence, shows that there is neither matter nor mindin 
the universe ; nothing but impressions and ideas. What we 
call a body, is only a bundle of sensations ; and what we call 
the mind, is only a bundle of thoughts, passions, and emotions, 
without any subject. iy 

Some ages hence it will perhaps be looked upon as a curious 
anecdote, that two philosophers of the 18th century, of very” 
distinguished rank, were led by a philosophical hypothesis: one 
to disbelieve the existence of matter, and the other to disbe- 
lieve the existence both of matter and of mind. Such an 
anecdote may not be uninstructive, if it prove a warning to 
philosophers to beware of hypotheses, especially when they 


lead to conclusions which Contradict the principles upon which 


all men of common sense must act in common life. ~ 
he Egoists, whom we mentioned before, were left far behind 
by Mr. Hume ; for they believed their own existence, and per- 
haps also the existence of a Deity. But Mr. Hume’s system 
does not even leave him a sedf to claim the property of his eile 
sions and ideas. _ 
A system of consequences, however absurd, acutely and justly 
drawn from a few principles, in very abstract matters, is of real 
utility in science, and may be made subservient to real know- 
ledge. This merit Mr. Hume’s metaphysical oe have in a 


great degree. as 

We had occasion before to observe, that, since the time of 
Des Cartes, philosophers, in treating of the powers of the mind, 
have in many instances confounded things, which the common 
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sense of mankind has always led them to distinguish, and which 
have different names in all languages. Thus, inthe perception 
of an external object, all languages distinguish three things, the 
mind that perceives, the operation of that mind, which is 
called perception, and the object perceived. Nothing appears 
more evident to a mind untutored by philosophy, than that these 
three are distinct things, which, though related, ought never to 
be confounded. ‘The structure of al! languages supposes this 
distinction, and is built upon it. Philosophers have introduced 
a fourth thing in this process, which they call the zdea of the ob- 
ject, which is supposed to be an image, or representative of the 
object, and is said to be the immediate object. The vulgar 
know nothing about this idea; it is a creature of philosophy, 
introduced to account for, and explain, the manner of our per- 
‘ceiving external objects. 

It is pleasant to observe, that while philosophers, for more 
than a century, have been labouring, by means of ideas, to ex- 
plain perception, and the other operations of the mind, those 
ideas have by degrees usurped the place of perception, object, 
and even of the mind itself, and have supplanted those very 
things they were brought to explain. Des Cartes reduced all 
the operations of the understanding to perception ; and what 
can be more natural to those who believe that they are only 
different modes of perceiving ideas in our own minds. Locke 
confounds ideas, sometimes with the perception of an external 
object, sometimes with the external objectitself. In Berkeley’s 
system, the idea is the only object, and yet is often confounded 
with the perception of it. But in Hume’s, the idea or the im- 
pression, which is only a more lively idea, is mind, perception, 
and object, all in one: so that, by the term perception in Mr. 
Hume’s system, we must understand the mind itself, all its ope- 
rations, both of understanding and will, and all the objects of 
these operations. Perception, taken in this sense, He divides 
into our more lively perceptions, which he calls ampressions, and 
the less lively, which he calls ideas. To prevent repetition, I 
must here refer the reader to some remarks made upon this divi- 
sion, Hssay 1. chap. 1. in the explication there given of the 
words percewe, object, impression. 

Philosophers have differed very much with regard to the ori- 
gin of our ideas, or the sources whence they are derived. The 
Peripatetics held, that all knowledge is derived originally from 
_ the senses ; and this ancient doctrine seems to be revived by 
some late French philosophers, and by Dr. Hartley and Dr. 
Priestley among the British. Des Cartes maintained, that many 
of our ideas are innate. Locke opposed the doctrine of innate 
ideas with much zeal, and employs the whole first book of his 
Essay against it. But he admits two different sources of ideas ; 
the operations of our external senses, which he calls sensation, 
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by which we get all our ideas of body, and its attributes; and 
reflection upon the operations of our minds, by which we get the 
ideas of every thing belonging to the mind. The main design 
of the second book of Locke’s Essay, is to show, that all our 
simple ideas, without exception, are derived from the one or the 
other, or both of these sources. In doing this, the author is led 
into some paradoxes, although, in general, he is not fond of pa- 
radoxes: and had he foreseen all the consequences that may be 
drawn from his account of the origin of our ideas, he would 
probably have examined it more carefully. 

Mr. Hume adopts Locke’s account of the origin of our ideas, 
and from that principle infers, that we have no idea of substance, 
corporeal or spiritual, no idea of power, no other idea of acause, — 
but that it is something antecedent, and constantly conjoined to 
that which we call its effects ; and, in a word, that we can have 
no idea of any thing but our sensations, and the operations of 
mind we are conscious of. 

This author leaves no power to the mind in framing its ideas 
and impressions ; and no wonder, since he holds that we have 
no idea of power; and the mind is nothing but that succession 
of impressions and ideas of which we are intimately conscious. 

He thinks, therefore, that our impressions arise from unknown 
causes, and that the impressions are the causes of their corres- 
ponding ideas. By this he means no more but that they always 
go before the ideas ; for this is all that is necessary to constitute 
the relation of cause and effect. me 

As to the order and succession of our ideas, he holds it to be 
determined by three laws of attraction or association, which he 
takes to be original properties of the ideas, by which they attract, 
as it were, or associate themselves with other ideas which either 
resemble them, or which have been contiguous to them in time 
and place, or to which they have the relations of cause and 
effect. 

We may here observe by the way, that the last of these three 
laws seems to be included in the second, sincé causation, accord- 
ing to him, implies no more than contiguity in time and place. © 

It is not my design at present to show how Mr, Hume, upon 
the principles he has borrowed from Locke and Berkeley, has 
with great acuteness reared a system of absolute skepticism, 
which leaves no rational ground to believe any one proposition, 
rather than its contrary : my intention in this place being only 
to give a detail of the sentiments of philosophers concerning 
ideas, since they became an object of speculation, and concern- 
ing the manner of our perceiving external objects by their 
means. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


OF THE SENTIMENTS OF ANTONY ARNAULD. 


IN this sketch of the opinions of philosophers concerning 
ideas, we must not omit Antony Arnauld, doctor of the Sorbonne, 
who, in the year 1683, published his book ‘of True and False 
Ideas, in opposition to the system of Malebranche, before men- 
tioned. It is only about ten years since I could find this book, 
and I believe it is rare. 

_ Though Arnauld wrote before Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, I 

have reserved to the last place some account of his sentiments, 
because it seems difficult to determine whether he adopted the 
common theory of ideas, or whether he is singular in rejecting 
it altogether as a fiction of philosophers. 

The controversy between Malebranche and Arnauld necessa- 
rily led them to consider what kind of things ideas are, a point 
upon which other philosophers had very generally been silent. 
Both of them professed the doctrine universally received, that 
we perceive not material things immediately, that it is their ideas 
that are the immediate objects of our thought, and that it is in 
the idea of every thing that we perceive its properties. 

It is necessary to premise, that both these authors use the 
word perception, as Des Cartes had done before them, to signify 
every operation of the understanding. ‘ To think, to know, to 
perceive, are the same thing,” says Mr. Arnauld, chap. 5. def. 2. 
It is likewise to be observed, that the various operations of the 
mind are by both called modifications of the mind. Perhaps 
they were led into this phrase by the Cartesian doctrine, that 
the essence of the mind consists in thinking, as that of body con- 
sists in extension. Japprehend, therefore, that when they make 
sensation, perception, memory, and imagination, to be various 
modifications of the mind, they mean no more, but that these 
are things which can only exist in the mind as their subject. 
We express the same thing, by calling them various modes of 
thinking, or various operations of the mind. 

The things which the mind perceives, says Malebranche, are 
of two kinds. They are either in the mind itself, or they are 
external toit. The things in the mind, are all its different modi- 
fications, its sensations, its imaginations, its pure intellections, 
its passions and affections. These are immediately perceived ; 
we are conscious of them, and have no need of ideas to repre- 
sent them to us. 

Things external to the mind, are either corporeal or spiritual. 
With regard to the last, he thinks it possible, that, in another 
state, spirits may be an immediate object of our understandings, 
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and so be perceived without ideas; that there may be such an 
union of spirits as that they may immediately perceive each 
other, and communicate their thoughts mutually, without signs, 
and without ideas. 

But leaving this as a problematical point, he holds it to be un- 
deniable, that material things cannot be perceived immediately, 
but only by the mediation of ideas. He thought it likewise un- 
deniable, that the idea must be immediately present to the mind, 
that it must touch the soul, as it were, and modify its perception 
of the object. 

From these principles we must necessarily conclude, either 
that the idea is some modification of the human mind, or that it 
must be an idea in the Divine Mind, which is always intimately 
present with our minds. The matter being brought to this 
alternative, Malebranche considers first, all the possible ways 
such a modification may be produced in our mind as that we call 
an idea of a material object, taking it for granted always, that it 
must be an object perceived, and something different from the 
act of the mind in perceiving it. He finds insuperable objec- 
tions against every hypothesis of such ideas being produced in 
our minds, and therefore concludes, that the immediate objects 
of perception are the ideas of the Divine Mind. 

Against this system Arnauld wrote his book of True and False 
Ideas. He does not object to the alternative mentioned by 
Malebranche ; but he maintains, that ideas are modifications of 
our minds. And finding no other modification of the human 
mind which can be called the idea of an external object, he says 
it is only another word for perception. Chap. 5. def. 3. “I 
take the idea of an object, and the perception of an object, to 
be the same thing. Ido not say whether there may be other 
things to which the name of idea may be given. But it is certain 
that there are ideas taken in this sense, and that these ideas are 
either attributes or modifications of our minds.” 

This, I think indeed, was to attack the system of Malebranche 
upon its weak side, and where, at the same time, an attack was 
least expected. Philosophers had been so unanimous in main- 
taining that we do not perceive external objects immediately, 
but by certain representative images of them called zdeas, that 
Malebranche might well think his system secure upon that 
quarter, and that the only question to be determined was, in 
what subject those ideas are placed, whether in the human or 
in the Divine Mind? jE, 

But, says Mr. Arnauld, those ideas are mere chimeras, fictions 
of philosophers ; there are no such beings in nature ; and there- 
fore it is to no purpose to inquire whether they are in the Divine 
or in the human mind. The only true and real ideas are our 
perceptions, which are acknowledged by all philosophers, and 
by Malebranche himself, to be acts or modifications of our own 
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minds. He does not say that the fictitious ideas were a fiction 
of Malebranche. He acknowledges, that they had been very 
generally maintained by the scholastic philosophers, and points 
out, very judiciously, the prejudices that had led them into the 
belief of such ideas. é 

Of all the powers of our mind, the external senses are 
thought to be the best understood, and their objects are the most 
familiar. Hence we measure other powers by them, and trans- 
fer to other powers the language which properly belongs to 
them. The objects of sense must be present to the sense, or 
within its sphere, in order to their being perceived. Hence, 
by analogy, we are led to say of every thing when we think of 
it, that it is present to the mind, or in the mind. But this 
presence is metaphorical, or analogical only ; and Arnauld calls 
it objective presence, to distinguish it from that local presence 
which is required in objects that are perceived by sense. But 
both being called by the same name, they are confounded 
together, and those things that belong only to real or local 
presence, are attributed to the metaphorical. 

' We are likewise accustomed to see objects by their images in 
a mirror, or in water; and hence are led, by analogy, to think 
that objects may be presented to the memory or imagination, in 
some similar manner, by images, which philosophers have called 
ideas. 

By such prejudices and analogies, Arnauld concéives, men 
have been led to believe, that the. objects of memory and ima- 
gination must be presented to the mind by images or ideas ; and 
the philosophers have been more carried away by these preju- 
dices than even the vulgar, because the use made of this theory 
was to explain and account for the various operations of the 
mind, a matter in which the vulgar take no concern. 

He thinks, however, that Des Cartes had got the better of 
these prejudices, and that he uses the word idea as signifying the 
same thing with perception, and is therefore surprised that a 
disciple of Des Cartes, and one who was so great an admirer 
of him as Malebranche was, should be carried away by them. 
It is strange, indeed, that the two most eminent disciples of 
Des Cartes, and his contemporaries, should differ so essentially 
with regard to his doctrine concerning ideas. — 

I shall not attempt to give the reader an account of the con- 
tinuation of this controversy between those two acute philoso- 
phers, in the subsequent defences and replies ; because I have 
not access to see them. After much reasoning, and some ani- 
mosity, each continued in his own opinion, and left his antagonist 
where he found him. Malebranche’s opinion of our seeing all 
things in God, soon died away of itself; and Arnauld’s notion of 

ideas seems to have been less regarded than it deserved, by the 
philosophers that came after him; perhaps for this reason, 
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among others, that it seemed to be in some sort given up by 
himself, in his attempting to reconcile it to the common ee 
concerning ideas. 

From the account J have given, one would be apt to dbitehide, 
that Arnauld totally denied the existence of ideas, in the 
philosophical sense of that word, and that he adopted the notion 
of the vulgar, who acknowledge no object of perception but 
the external object. But he seems very unwilling to deviate 
so far from the common track, and what he had given up with 
one hand he takes back with the other. aa 

For, Ist, Having defined ideas to be the same thing with per- 
ceptions, he adds this qualification to his definition : sede do not 
here consider whether there are other things that may be called - 
ideas; but it is certain there are ideas taken in this sense.” I 
believe, indeed, there is no philosopher who does not, on some 
occasions, use the word idea in this popular sense. bce 

2dly, He supports this popular sense of the word by the 
authority of Des Cartes, who, in his demonstration of the ex- 
istence of God from the idea of him in our minds, defines an 
idea thus: “ By the word idea, I understand that form of an} 
thought, by the immediate perception of which I'am conscious 
of that thought; so that I can express nothing by words, with 
understanding, without being certain that there is in my mind 
the idea of that which is expressed by the words.”” This defini- 
tion seems, indeed, to be of the same import with that which is 
given by Arnauld. But Des Cartes adds a qualification to it, 
which Arnauld, in quoting it, omits; and which shows, that Des 
Cartes meant to limit his definition to the idea then treated of, 
that is, to the idea of the Deity ; and that there are other ideas 
to which this definition does not apply. For he adds:*“ And 
thus I give the name of idea, not solely to the images painted 
in the phantasy. Nay, in this place, I do notat all give the name 
of ideas to those images, in so far as they are painted i in the 
corporeal phantasy, that is, in some part of the brain, but only 
im so far as they inform the mind, turning its atten to. ag 
part of the brain.” 

3dly, Arnauld has employed the whole of his sixth chapter te: 
to show that these ways of speaking, common among P thet 
phers, to wit, that we perceive not things immediately ; = “the val 
their ideas that are the immediate objects of our thoughts ; that 
it is in the idea of every thing that we perceive its properties, are 
not to be rejected, but are true when rightly und eeatreas, 
Jabours to reconcile these expressions to his own defin ion of 
ideas, by observing, that every perception, and every thought 
is necessarily conscious of itself, and reflects upon itself ; and 
that, by this consciousness and reflection, it isits own ‘immediate 
object. Whence he infers, that the idea, that is, the percent 
is the immediate object of perception. i 
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_. This looks like a weak attempt to reconcile two inconsistent 
doctrines, by one who wishes to hold both. It is true, that con- 
sciousness always goes along with pérception; but they are 
different operations of the mind, and they have their different 
‘objects. Consciousness is not perception, nor is the object of 
consciousness the object of perception. The same may be said 
of every operation of mind that has an object. Thus, injury 
is the object of resentment. When I resent an injury, | am 
conscious of my resentment; that is, my resentment is the im- 
mediate, and the only object of my consciousness ; but it would 
be absurd to infer from this, that my resentment is the immedi- 
ate object of my resentment. 
Upon the whole, if Arnauld, in consequence of his doctrine, 
that ideas, taken for representative images of external objects, 
are a mere fiction of the philosophers, had rejected boldly the 
doctrine of Des Cartes, as well as of the other philosophers, 


concerning those fictitious beings, and all the ways of speaking ~ 


that imply their existence, | should have thought him more con- 
sistent with himself, and his doctrine concerning ideas, more 
rational and more intelligible than that of any other author of 
my acquaintance who has treated of the subject. 


ee 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE COMMON THEORY OF IDEAS. 
AFTER so long a detail of the sentiments of philosophers, 


ancient and modern, concerning ideas, it may seem presump- 
tuous to call in question their existence. But no philosophical 


‘opinion, however ancient,, however generally received, ought _ 


to rest upon authority. There is no presumption in requiring 
evidence for it, or in regulating our belief by the evidence we 
can find. 

_ To prevent mistakes, the reader must again be reminded, 
that if by ideas are meant only the acts or operations of our 
minds in perceiving, remembering, or imagining objects, I am 
far from calling in question the existence of those acts; we are 
conscious of them every day, and every hour of life; and I be- 
lieve no man of a sound mind ever doubted of the real existence 
of the operations of mind, of which he is conscious. Nor is it to 
be doubted, that by the faculties which God has given us, we can 

sonceive things that are absent, as well as perceive those that are 
Ww ithin the reach of our senses: and that such conceptions may be 
‘more or less distinct, and more or less lively and strong. We 
‘have reason to ascribe to the all-knowing and all-perfect Being, 
distinct conceptions of all things existent and possible, and of all 
their relations ; andif these conceptionsare called bis eternal ideas, 
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there ought to be no dispute among philosophers about a word. 
The ideas, of whose existence | require the proof, are not the 
operations of any mind, but supposed objects of those operations. 
They are not perception, remembrance, or conception, but 
things that are said to be perceived, or remembered, or imagined. 

Nor do | dispute the existence of what the vulgar call the’ 
objects of perception. These, by all who acknowledge their 
existence, are called real things, not ideas. But philosophers 
maintain, that, besides these, there are immediate objects of 
perception in the mind itself: that, for instance, we do not see’ 
the sun immediately, but an idea; or, as Mr.. Hume calls it, an 
impression in our own minds. This idea is said to be the image, 
the resemblance, the representative of the sun, if there be a 
sun. Itis from the existence of the idea that we must infer 
the existence of the sun. But the idea being immediately per- 
ceived, there can be no doubt, as philosophers think, of its 
existence. pee tede 

In like manner, when I remember, or when I imagine any. 
thing, all men acknowledge that there must be something that is 
remembered, or that is imagined ; that is, some object of those’ 
operations. |The object remembered must be something that 
did exist in time past. The object imagined, may be some- 
thing that never existed. But, say the philosophers, besides 
these objects which all men acknowledge, there is a more imme- 
diate object which really exists in the mind at the same time we: 
remember or imagine. This object is an idea, or image)of. 
the thing remembered or imagined. 12). daa, deren 

The first reflection | would make on this philosophical opinion 
is, that it is directly contrary to the universal sense of men who 
have not been instructed in philosophy. When we see the sun 
or moon, we have no doubt that the very objects which we im- . 
mediately see, are very far distant from us, and from one another.) 
We have not the least doubt, that this is the sun and moon which 
God created some thousands of years ago, and which haye con-, 
tinued to perform their revolutions in the heayens ever since, 
But how are we astonished when the philosopher informs us, 
that we are mistaken in all this; that the sun and moon which 
we see, are not, as we imagine, many miles distant from us, 
and from each other, but that they are im our own mind; that 
they had no existence before we saw them, and will have none: 
when we cease to perceive and to think of them; because the 
objects we perceive are only ideas in our own minds, which can 
have no existence a moment longer than we think of them. 

Tf a plain man, uninstructed in philosophy, has faith to receive: 
these mysteries, how great must be his astonishment. He is 
brought into a new world, where every thing he sees, tastes, or) 
touches, is an idea; a fleeting kind of being which he can con- 
jure into existence, or can annihilate in the twinkling of an eye. 


~ 
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_ After his mind is somewhat composed, it will be natural for 
him to ask his philosophical instructer, pray, sir, are there then 
no substantial and permanent beings called the sun and moon, 
which continue to exist whether we think of them or not? 

Here the philosophers differ. Mr. Locke, and those that were 

before him, will answer to this question, that it is very true, there 
are substantial and permanent beings called the sun atid moon ; 
but they never appear to us in their own person, but by their 
representatives, the ideas in our own minds, and we know no- 
thing of them but what we can gather from those ideas. 
' Bishop Berkeley and Mr. Hume, would give a different an- 
swer to the question proposed. ‘They would assure the querist, 
that it is a vulgar error, a mere prejudice of the ignorant and 
unlearned, to think that there are any permanent and substantial 
beings called the sun and moon; that the heavenly bodies, our 
own bodies, and all bodies whatsoever, are nothing but ideas in 
our minds ; and that there can be nothing like the ideas of one 
mind, but the ideas of another mind. ‘There is nothing in na- 
ture but minds and ideas, says the bishop : nay, says Mr. Hume, 
there is nothing in nature but ideas only; for what we calla 
mind, is nothing but a train of ideas connected by certain rela- 
tions between themselves. 

In this representation of the theory of ideas, there is nothing 
exaggerated or misrepresented, as far as 1 am able to judge; and 
surely nothing further is necessary to show, that, to the unin- 
structed in philosophy, it mustappear extravagant and visionary, 
and most contrary to the dictates of common understanding. 

There is the less need of any further proof of this, that it is 
very amply acknowledged by Mr. Hume in his’ Essay on the 
Academical or Skeptical Philosophy. ‘It seems evident, says 
he, that men are carried by a natural instinct, or prepossession, 
to repose faith in their senses ; and that without any reasoning, 
or even almost before the use of reason, we always suppose an 
external universe, which depends not on our perception, but 
would exist though we and every sensible creature were absent 
or annihilated. Even the animal creation are governed by a 
‘ike opinion, and preserve this belief of external objects in all 
their thoughts, designs, and actions. 

“Tt seems also evident, that when men follow this blind and 
powerful instinct of nature, they always suppose the very images 
presented by the senses to be the external objects, and never 
entertain any suspicion, that the one are nothing but represen- 
tations of the other. This very table which.we see white, and 
feel hard, is believed to exist independent of our perception, and 
to be something external to the mind which perceives it; our 
presence bestows not being upon it; our absence annihilates it 
not: it preserves its existence uniform and entire, independent 
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ef the situation of intelligent beings who Hemet or eontem 
late it. mation 
“ But this universal and primary notion of all men is soon de- 
stroyed by the slightest philosophy,which teaches us, that nothing 
can ever be present to the mind, but in image or perception ; 
and that the senses are only the inlets through which these ima- 


ges are received, without being ever able to pecans any imme- 


diate intercourse between the mind and the object.” 

It is therefore acknowledged by this philosopher, to be a na~ 
tural instinct or prepossession, an universal and primary opinion 
of all.men, a primary instinct of nature, that the objects which 
we immediately perceive by our senses, are not images in our 
minds, but external objects, and that their existence is indepen- 
dent of us, and our perception. va waslaget 

In this acknowledgment, Mr. Hume, indauili seems to me 
more generous, and even more ingenuous than bishop Berkeley, 
who would persuade us, that his opinion does not oppose the 
vulgar opinion, but only that of the philosophers; and that the ' 
external existence of a material world is a philosophical hypo- 
thesis, and not the natural dictate of our perceptive powers. The 
bishop shows a timidity of engaging such an adversary, as a pri- 
mary and universal opinion of all men. He is rather fond to 
court its patronage. But the philosopher intrepidly gives a 
defiance to this antagonist, and seems to glory in a conflict that 
was worthy of his arm. Optat aprum aut fulvum descendere- 
monte leonem. After all, | suspect that a philosopher, who wages 
war with this adversary, will find himself in the same condition 
as a mathematician who should undertake to demonstrate, that 
there is no truth in the axioms of mathematics. le 

A second reflection upon this subject is, that the authors who 
have treated of ideas, have generally taken their existence for 
granted, as a thing that could not be called in question ; and such 
arguments: as they have mentioned incidentally, in order poi ea 
it, seem too weak to support the conclusion. 

Mr. Locke, in the introduction to his Essay, tells us, that he 
uses the word idea to signify whatever is the immediate object of 
thought ; and then adds, “I presume it will be easily’granted me . 
that there are such ideas in men’s minds ; every one is conscious 
of them in himself, and men’s words and actions will satisfy 
him that they are in others.”” [ am indeed conscious of perceiy- 
ing, remembering imagining 5 3 but that the objects of these 
‘operations are images in my mind! am not conscious. am 
satisfied by men’s words and actions, that they often perceive 
the same objects which I perceive, which could not saiei ‘if those 
objects were ideas in their own minds. Sh Lk 

Mr. Norris is the only author I have met with, who? pindtccecdly 
puts the question, Whether material things can be re by 
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us immediately? He has offered four arguments to show that 
they cannot. Ist, ‘‘ Material objects are without the mind, and 
therefore there can be no union between the object and the per- 
cipient.” Answer, This argument is lame, until it is shown to be 
necessary that in perception there should be a union between the 
object and the percipient. 2dly, ‘‘ Material objects are dispropor- 
tioned to the mind, and removed from it by the whole diameter of 
Being.”’ This argument I cannot answer, because I do not under- 
stand it. 3dly, ‘‘ Because if material objects were immediate 
objects of perception, there could be no physical science ; things 
necessary and immutable being the only object of science.” 
Answer, Although things necessary and immutable be not the 
immediate objects of perception, they may be,immediate objects 
of other powers of the mind. 4thly, “If material things were 
perceived by themselves, they would be a true light to our minds, 
as being the intelligible form of our understandings, and conse- 
quently perfective of them, and indeed superior to them.” If 
I comprehend any thing of this mysterious argument, it follows 
from it, that the Deity perceives nothing at all, because nothing 
can be superior to his understanding, or perfective of it. 
There is an argument which is hinted at by Malebranche, and 
by several other authors, which deserves to be more seriously 
considered. _ AsI find it most clearly expressed, and most fully 
urged by Dr. Samuel Clarke, | shall give it in his words, in his 
second reply to Leibnitz, sect. 4. ‘ The soul, without being 
present to the images of the things perceived, could not possibly 
perceive them. A living substance can only there perceive, 
where if is present, either to the things themselves, as the omni- 
present God is to the whole universe, or to the images of things, 
as the soul is in its proper sensorium.” 
Sir Isaac Newton expresses the same sentiment, but with his 
usual reserve, in a query only. 
_ The ingenious Dr. Porterfield, in his Essay concerning the 
motions of our eyes, adopts this opinion with more confidence. 
His words are : ‘* How body acts upon mind, or mind upon body, 
I know not ; but this | am very certain of, that nothing can act, 
or be acted upon, where it is not; and therefore, our mind can 
never perceive any thing butits own proper modifications, and 
the various states of the sensorium, to which it is present : so 
that it is not the externa] sun and moon which are in the heavens, 
which our mind perceives, but only their image or representa- 
tion impressed upon the sensorium. How the soul of a seeing 
man sees these images, or how it receives those ideas, from such 
agitations in the sensorium, I know not; but I am sure it can 
never perceive the external bodies themselves, to which it is 
not present.” r 
_. These, indeed, are great authorities ; but in matters of phi- 
Josophy, we must not be guided by authority, but by reason, 
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Dr. Clarke, in the place cited, mentions slightly, as the reason. 
of his opinion, that “nothing can any more act, or be acted 
upon, when it is not present, than it can be where it is not.” 
And again, in his third reply to Leibmitz, sect. 11, “ We are 
sure the soul cannot perceive what it is not present to, because ~ 
nothing can act, or be acted upon, where it is not.”? Thesame 
reason we see is urged by Dr. Porterfield. i <i aA 
That nothing can act immediately where it is not, I think, 
must be admitted ; for | agree with sir Isaac Newton, that power 
without substance is inconceivable. It isa consequence of this, 
that nothing cam be acted upon immediately where the agent is 
not present. Let this therefore be granted. To make the 
reasoning conclusive, it is further necessary that, when we per- 
ceive objects, either they act upon us, or we act uponthem. This 


does not appear self-evident, nor have I ever met with any proof 


of it. I shall briefly offer the reasons why | think it ought not to 
be admitted. paritieaske! ste 
When we say that one being acts upon another, we mean that 
some power or force is exerted by the agent which pro- 
duces, or has a tendency io produce, a change in the thing 
acted upon. If this be the meaning of the phrase, as I 
conceive it is, there appears no reason for asserting that, in 
perception, either the object acts upon the mind, or the mind 
upon the object. * eth cat: Bilge set 
An object, in being perceived, does not act atall. I perceive the 
walls of the room where | sit ; but they are perfectly inactive, 
and therefore act not upon the mind. . To be perceived, is what 
logicians call an externa] denomination, which implies neither 
action nor quality inthe object perceived. Nor could men ever 
have gone into this notion, that perception is owing to some ac- 
tion of the object upon the mind, were it not, that we are so 
prone to form our notions of the mind from some similitude we 
conceive between it and body, Thought in the mind is conceiv- 
ed to:have some analogy to motion in a body: and as a body is . 
putin motion, by being acted upon by some other body ; so we 
are apt to think the mind is made to perceive, by some impulse 
it receives from the object. But reasonings, drawn from such 
analogies, ought never to be trusted. They are, indeed, the 
cause of most of our errors with regard to the mind. . And we 
might as,well conclude, that minds may be measured by feet and 
inches, or weighed by ounces and drachms, because bodies have 
those properties. 1 kebat soldansfngiaie 
‘I see as little reason, in the second place, to believe, that in 
perception the mind acts upon the object. To perceive an 
object is one thing, to act upon it is another ; nor is the last at 
all included in the first. To say, that | act upon the wall, by 
looking at it, isan abuse of language, and has no meaning. Lo- 
gicians distinguish two kinds of operations of mind; the first 
a 
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kind produces no effect without the mind; the last does. The 
first they call immanent acts ; the second transitive. All intel- 
lectual operations belong to the first class; they produce no 
effect upon any external object. But without having recourse 
to logical distinctions, every man of common sense knows, that 
to think of an object, and to act uponit, are very different things. 

As we have therefore no evidence, that, in perception, the 
mind acts upon the object, or the object upon the mind, but 
strong reasons to the contrary ; Dr. Clarke’s argument against 
our perceiving external objects, immediately falls to the ground. 
This notion, that, in perception, the object must be contiguous 
- to the percipient, seems, with many other prejudices, to be bor- 
rowed from analogy. In all the external senses, there must, as 
has been before observed, be some impression made upon the 
organ of sense by the object, or by something coming from the 
object. Animpression supposes contiguity. Hence we are led 
by analogy to conceive something similar in the operations of 
the mind. Many philosophers resolve almost every operation 
of mind into impressions and feelings, words manifestly bor- 
rowed from the sense of touch. And it is very natural to con- 
ceive contiguity necessary between that which makes the 
impression, and that which receives it ; between that which feels, 
and that which is felt. And though no philosopher will now 
pretend to justify such analogical reasoning as this, yet it has 
a powerful influence upon the judgment, while. we contemplate 
the operations of our minds, only as they appear through the 
deceitful medium of such analogical notions and expressions. 

When we lay aside those analogies, and reflect attentively 
upon our perception of the objects of sense, we must acknow- 
ledge, that, though we are conscious of perceiving objects, we 
are altogether ignorant how it is brought about: and know as 
little how we perceive objects as how we were made. And if 
we should admit an image in the mind, or contiguous to it, we 
know as little how perception may be produced by this image as 
by the most distant object. Why therefore should we be led, 
by a theory which is neither grounded on evidence, nor, if ad- 
mitted, can explain any one phenomenon of perception, to reject 
the natural and immediate dictates of those perceptive powers, 
to which, in the conduct of life, we find a necessity of yielding 
implicit submission ? 

There remains only one other argument that I have been able 
to find urged against our perceiving external objects immediately. 
It is proposed by Mr. Hume, who, in the Essay already quoted, 
after acknowledging that it isan universal and primary opinion 
of ali men, that we perceive external objects immediately, sub- 
joins what follows : eo is 

“But this universal and primary opinion of all men is soon 
destroyed by the slightest philosophy, which teaches uss that 
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nothing can ever be present to the mind but an image or percep- 
tion ; and that the senses are only the inlets through which these 
images are received, without being ever able to produce any 
immediate intercourse between the mind and the object. The 
table, which we sée, seems to diminish as we remove further 
from it; but the real table, which exists independent of us, suf- 
fers no alteration. It was therefore nothing but its image which 
was present to the mind. These are the obvious dictates of 
reason ; and no man who reflects, ever doubted that the exist- 
ences which we consider, when we say, this house, and that tree, 
are nothing but perceptions in the mind, and fleeting copies and 
representations of other existences, which remain uniform and 
independent. So far then, we are necessitated, by reasoning, to 
depart from the primary instincts of nature, and to embrace a 
new system, with regard to the evidence of our senses.” 

_ We have here a remarkable conflict between two contradic- 
tory opinions, wherein all mankind are engaged. On the one 
side, stand all the vulgar, who are unpractised in philosophical 
researches, and guided by the uncorrupted primary instincts of 
nature. On the other side, stand all the philosophers, ancient 
and modern; every man without exception who reflects. In 
this division, to my great humiliation, | find myself classed with 
the vulgar. 

The passage now quoted is all J have found in Mr. Hume’s 
writings upon this point ; and indeed there is more reasoning in 
it than I have found in any other author; I shall therefore ex- 
amine it minutely. 

First, He tells us, That “this universal and primary opinion 
of all men is soon destroyed by the slightest philosophy, which 
teaches us, that nothing can ever be present to the mind but an 
image or perception.” 

The phrase of being present to the mind has some obscurity ; 
but I conceive he means being an immediate object of thought ; 
an immediate object, for instance, of perception, of memory, 
or of imagination. If this be the meaning, and it is the only 
pertinent one | can think of, there is no more in this passage 
but an assertion of the proposition to be proved, and an asser- 
tion that philosophy teaches it. If this be so, I beg leave to 
dissent frony philosophy till she gives me reason for what she 
teaches. For though common sense and my external senses 
demand my assent to their dictates upon their own authority, 
yet philosophy is not entitled to this privilege. But that I may 
not dissent from so grave a personage without giving a reason, 
1 give this as the reason of my dissent. I see the san when he 
shines ; ] remember the battle of Culloden; and neither of these 
objects is an image or perception. ; 

He tells us in the next place, “That the senses are*only the 
inlets through which these images are received.” 
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J know that Aristotle and the schoolmen taught, that images 
er species flow from objects, and are let in by the senses, and 
strike upon the mind; but this has been so effectually refuted 
by Des Cartes, by Malebranche, and many others, that nobody 
now pretends to defend it, Reasonable men consider it as one 
of the most unintelligible and unmeaning parts of the ancient 
system. To what cause is it owing that modern philosophers ~ 
are so prone to fall back into this hypothesis, as if they really 
believed it? For of this proneness I could give many instances 
besides this of Mr. Hume; and I take the cause to be, that 
images in the mind, and images let in by the senses, are so 
nearly allied, and so strictly connected, that they must stand or 
fall together. The old system consistently maintained both: 
but the new system has rejected the doctrine of images let in by 
the senses, holding, nevertheless, that there are images in the 
mind ; and, having made this unnatural divorce of two doctrines 
which ought not to be put asunder, that which they have retain- 
ed often leads them back involuntarily to that which they have 
rejected. 

Mr. Hume surely did not seriously-believe that an image of 
sound is let in by the ear, an image of smell by the nose, an image 
of hardness and softness, of solidity and resistance, by the touch. 
For, besides the absurdity of the*thing, which has often been 
shown, Mr. Hume, and all modern philosophers maintain, 
that the images which are the immediate objects of perception, 
have no existence when they are not perceived ; whereas, if 
they were let in by the senses, they must be, before they are 
perceived, and have a separate existence. 

_He tells us further, that philosophy teaches, that the senses 
are unable to produce any immediate intercourse between the 
mind and the object. Here I still require the reasons that phi- 
losophy gives for this ; for to my apprehension, I immediately 
perceive external objects, and this | conceive is the immedi- 
ate intercourse here meant. 

Hitherto I see nothing that can be called an argument. Per- 
haps it was intended only for illustration. The argument, the 
only argument follows : 

- The table, which we see, seems to diminish as we remove 
further from it ; but the real table, which exists independent of 

_us, suffers no alteration. It was therefore nothing but its image 
which was presented to the mind. These are the obvious dic- 
tates of reason. : 

To judge of the strength of this argument, it is necessary to 
attend to a distinction which is familiar to those who are con- 
versant in the mathematica! sciences. I mean the distinction 
between real and apparent magnitude. The real magnitude of 
a line is measured by some known measure of length, as inches, 
feet,or miles. The real magnitude of a surface or solid, by 
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known measures of surface or of capacity. This magnitude is 
an object of touch only, and not of sight; nor could we even 
have had any conception of it, without the sense of touch; and 
bishop Berkeley, on that account, calls it tangible magnitude. 
Apparent magnitude is measured by the angle which an object 
subtends atthe eye. Supposing two right lines drawn from the 
eye to the extremities of the object, making an angle, of which 


_ the object is the subtense, the apparent magnitude is measured 


by this angle. This apparent magnitude is an object of sight, 


and not of touch. Bishop Berkeley calls it visible magnitu 


If it be asked, What is the apparent magnitude of the sun’s 


- diameter? the answer is, That it is about thirty-one minutes 


of adegree. But if it be asked, What is the real magnitude 

of the sun’s diameter? The answer must be, So many thousand » 
miles, or so many diameters of the earth. From which it is 

evident, that real magnitude, and apparent magnitude, are things 

of a different nature, though the name of magnitude is given to 
both. The first has three dimensions, the last only two. The 

first is measured by a litie, the last by an angle. : 

From what has been said, itis evident that the real magnitude _ 
of a body must continue unchanged, while the body is unchang- 
ed. This we grant. But is it likewise evident, that the appa- 
rent magnitude must continué the same while the body is un- 
changed? So far otherwise, that every man who knows any thing 
of mathematics can easily demonstrate, that the same individual 
object, remaining in the same place, and unchanged, must neces- 
sarily vary in its apparent magnitude, according as the point 
from which it is seen is more or less distant ; and that its appa- 
rent length or breadth will be nearly in a reciprocal proportion 
to the distance of the spectator. This is as certain as the prin- 
ciples of geometry. 

We must likewise attend to this, that though the real magni- 
tude of a body is not originally an object of sight, but of touch, 
yet we learn by experience to judge of the real magnitude in 
many cases by sight. We learn by experience to judge of the 
distance of a body from the eye within certain limits; and from 
its distance and apparent magnitude taken together, we learn to 
judge of its real magnitude. 

And this kind of judgment, by being repeated every hour, and 
almost every minute of our lives, becomes, when we are grown 
up, so ready and so habitual, that it very much resembles the ori- 
ginal perceptions of our senses, and may not improperly be 
called acquired perception. 

Whether we call it judgment or acquired perception is a ver- 
bal difference. But it is evident, that, by means of it, we often 
discover by one sense things which are properly and naturally 
the objects of another. ‘Thus I can say without impropriety, I 
hear a drum, I hear a great bell, or I hear a small bell; though 
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it is certain that the figure or size of the sounding body is not 
originally an object of hearing. In like manner, we learn by 
experience how a body of such a real magnitude, and at such a 
distance, appears to the eye: but neither its real magnitude, nor 
its distance from the eye, are properly objects of sight, any more 
than the form of a drum, or the size of a bell, are properly 
objects of hearing. 

If these things be considered, it will appear, that Mr. Hume’s 
argument has no force to support his conclusion, nay, that it 
leads to a contrary conclusion. The argument is this. The 


table we see, seems to diminish as we remove further from it; _ 
that is, its apparent magnitude is diminished ; but the real table — 


suffers no alteration, to wit, in its real magnitude ; therefore it 
is not the real table we see. I admit both the premises in this 
syllogism, but I deny the conclusion. The syllogism has what 
the logicians calltwo middle terms. Apparent magnitude is the 
middle term in the first premiss ; real magnitude in the second. 
Therefore, according to the rules of logic, the conclusion is not 
justly drawn from the premises; but, laying aside the rules of 
logic, let us examine it*by the light of common sense. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that it is the real table we see. 
Must not this real table seem to diminish as we remove further 
from it? It is demonstrable that it must. How then can this 
apparent diminution be an argument, that it is not the real table ? 


When that which must happen to the real table, as we remove 


further from it, does actually happen to the table we see, itis 
absurd to conclude from this, that it is not the real table we see. 
It is evident, therefore, that this ingenious author has imposed 
upon himself, by confounding real magnitude with apparent mag- 
nitude, and that his argument is a mere sophism. 

I observed that Mr. Hume’s argument, not only has no strength 
to support his conclusion, but that it leads to the contrary con- 
clusion ; to wit, that it is the real table we see ; for this plain 
reason, that the table we see has precisely that apparent magni- 
tude which it is demonstrable the real table must have when 
placed at that distance. 

The argument is made much stronger by considering, that 
the real table may be placed successively at a thousand differ- 
ent distances, and in every distance, in a thousand different 


positions ; and it can be determined demonstratively, by the . 


rules of geometry and perspective, what must be its apparent 
magnitude, and apparent figure, in each of those distances and 
positions. Let the table be placed successively in as many of 


these different distances, and different positions, as you will, or _ 


in them all; open your eyes, and you shall see a table precisely 


of that apparent magnitude, and that apparent figure, which the 


real table must have in that distance, and in that position. Is 
not this a strong argument that it is the real table you see? — 
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In a word, the appearance of a visible object is infinitely 
diversified according to its distance and position. The visible 
appearances are innumerable when we confine ourselves to 
one object, and they are multiplied according to the variety of 
objects. ‘Those appearances have been matter of speculation 
to ingenious men, at least since the time of Huclid. ‘They have 
accounted for all this variety on the supposition that the objects 
we see are external, and not in the mind itself. The rules they 
have demonstrated about the various projections of the sphere, 
about the appearances of the planets in their progressions, sta- _ 
tions, and retrogradations, and all the rales of perspective, are 
built on the supposition that the objects of sight are external. 
They can each of them be tried in thousands of instances. In 
many arts and professions, innumerable trials are daily made ; 
nor were they ever found to fail in a single instance. Shall we 
say that a false supposition, invented by the rude vulgar, has 
been so lucky in solving an infinite number of phenomena of 
nature? ‘This surely would be a greater prodigy than philoso- 
phy ever exhibited. Add to this, that upon the contrary hypo- 
thesis, to wit, that the objects of sight are internal, no account 
can be given of any one of those appearances, nor any physical 
cause assigned why a visible object should, in any one case, 
have one apparent figure and magnitude rather than another. 

Thus I have considered every argument | have found ad- 
vanced to prove the existence of ideas or images of external 
things in the mind; and if no better arguments can be found, 
I cannot help thinking that the whole history of philosophy has 
never furnished an instance of an opinion so unanimously en- 
tertained by philosophers upon so slight grounds. 

A third reflection I would make upon this subject is, that phi- 
losophers, notwithstanding their unanimity as to the existence 
of ideas, hardly agree in any one thing else concerning them. 
If ideas be not a mere fiction, they must be of all objects of 
human knowledge, the things we have best access to know, and 
to be acquainted with; yet there is nothing about which men 
differ so much. ine 

Some have held them to be self-existent, others to be in the 
Divine mind, others in our own minds, and others in the brain 
or sensorium. 1 considered the hypotheses of images in the 
brain in the fourth chapter of this Essay. As to images in the 
mind, if any thing more is meant by the image of an object in 
the mind than the thought of that object, | know not what it 
means. ‘The distinct conception of an object may, in a meta- 


‘phorical or analogical sense, be called an image of it in the 


mind. But this image is only the conception of the object, and 
not the object conceived. Itis an act of the mind, and not the 


object of that act. 
Some philosophers will have our ideas, or a part of them, to 
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be innaie ; others will have them all to be adventitious. Some 
derive them from the senses alone; others from sensation and 
reflection. Some think they are fabricated by the mind itself ; 
others that they are produced by external objects ; others that 
they are the immediate operation of the Deity; others say, that 
impressions are the causes of ideas, and that the causes of im- 
pressions are unknown. Some think that we have ideas only 
of material objects, but none of minds, of their operations, or 
of the relations of things; others will have the immediate ob- 
ject of every thought to be an idea. Some think we have 
abstract ideas, and that by this chiefly we are distinguished 
from the brutes; others maintain an abstract idea to be an ab- 
surdity, and that there canbe no such thing. With some they are 
the immediate objects of thought, with others, the only objects.. 

A fourth reflection is, that ideas do not make any of the ope- 
rations of the mind to be better understood, although it was 
probably with that view that they have been first invented, and 
afterward so generally received. 

We are at a loss to know how we perceive distant objects ; 
how we remember things past; how we imagine things that 
have no existence. Ideas in the mind seem to account for all 
these operations. They are all by the means of ideas reduced 
to one operation ; to a kind of feeling, or immediate percep- 
tion of things present, and in contact with the percipient; and 
feeling is an operation so familiar, that we think it needs no ex- 
plication, but may serve to explain other operations. 

But this feeling, or immediate perception, is as difficult to be 
comprehended as the things which we pretend to explain by it. 
Two things may be in contact without any feeling or percep- 
tion; there must therefore be in the percipient a power to feel 
or to perceive. How this power is produced, and how it ope- 
rates, is quite beyond the reach of our knowledge. As little 
can we know whether this power must be limited to things 
_ present, and in contact with us. Nor can any man pretend to 
prove, that the Being who gave us the power to perceive things 
present, may not give us the power to perceive things that are 
distant, to remember tlings past, and to conceive things that 
never existed. 

Some philosophers have endeavoured to make all our senses 
to be only different modifications of touch; a theory which 
serves only to confound things that are different, and to perplex 
and darken things that. are clear. The theory of ideas re- 
sembles this, by reducing all the operations of the human un- 
derstanding to the perception of ideas in our own minds. This 
power of perceiving ideas is as inexplicable as any of the 
powers explained by it: and the contiguity of the object con- 
tributes nothing at all to make it better understood ; because 
there appears no connexion between contiguity and perception. 
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but what is grounded on prejudices, drawn from some imagined 
similitude between mind and body ; and from the supposition, 
that in perception the object acts upon the mind, or the mind 
upon the object. We have seen how this theory has led phi- 
losophers to confound those operations of mind which expe- 
rience teaches all men to be different, and teaches them to 
distinguish in common language ; and that it has led them to 
invent a language inconsistent with the principles upon which 
all language is grounded. 

The last reflection I shall make upon this theory is, that the 
natural and necessary consequences of it furnish ajust prejudice 
against it to every man who pays a due regard to the common 
sense of mankind. : ; 

Not to mention, that it led the Pythagoreans and Plato to 
imagine that we see only the shadows of external things, and 
not the things themselves, and that it gave rise to the Peripa- 
tetic doctrine of sensible species, one of the greatest absurdities 
of that ancient system, let us only consider the fruits it has 
produced since it was new modelled by Des Cartes. That 
great reformer in philosophy saw the absurdity of the doctrine 
of ideas coming from external objects, and refuted it effectu- 
ally, after it had been received by philosophers for thousands of 
years; but he still retained ideas in the brain and in the mind. 
Upon this foundation all our modern systems of the powers of 
the mind are built. And the tottering state of those fabrics, 
though built by skilful hands, may give a strong suspicion of the 
unsoundness of the foundation. . PE? 

It was this theory of ideas that led Des Cartes, and those that 
followed him, to think it necessary to prove, by philosophical 
arguments, the existence of material objects. And who does 
not see that philosophy must make a very ridiculous figure in 
the eyes of sensible men, while it is employed in mustering up 
metaphysical arguments to prove that there is a sun and amoon, 
an earth andasea? Yet we find these truly great men, Des 
Cartes, Malebranche, Arnauld, and Locke, seriously employing 
themselves in this argument. : 

Surely their principles led them to think, that all men, from 
the beginning of the world, believed the existence of these 
things upon insufficient grounds, and to think that they would 
be able to place upon a more rational foundation this univer- 
sal belief of mankind. But the misfortune is, that all the la- 


_ boured arguments they have advanced, to prove the existence 


of those things we see and feel, are mere sophisms. Not one 
of them will bear examination. hoz 

I'might mention several paradoxes which Mr. Locke, though 
by no means fond of paradoxes, was led into by this theory of 
ideas. Such as, that the secondary qualities of body are no 
qualities of body at all, but sensations of the mind: That the 
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primary qualities of body are resemblances of our sensations: 
That we have no notion of duration, but from the succession of 
ideas in our minds: That personal identity consists in con- 
sciousness ; so that the same individual thinking being may make 
two or three different persons, and severa! different thinking 
beings make one person: That judgment is nothing but a per- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of our ideas. Most 
of these paradoxes I shall have occasion to examine. 

However, all these consequences of the doctrine of ideas were 
tolerable, compared with those which came afterward to be dis- 
covered by Berkeley and Hume: ‘That there is no material 
world: No abstract ideas or notions: That the mind Is only a 
train of related impressions and ideas, without any subject on 
which they may be impressed: That there is neither space 
nor time, body nor mind, but impressions and ideas only : And,. 
to sum up all, That there is no probability even in demon- 
stration itself, nor any one proposition more probable than its 
contrary. 

These are the noble fruits which have grown upon this 
theory of ideas, since it began to be cultivated by skilful hands. 
It is no wonder that sensible men should be disgusted at philo- 
sophy, when such wild and shocking paradoxes pass under its 
name. However, as these paradoxes have, with great acute- 
ness and ingenuity, been deduced by just reasoning from the 
theory of ideas, they must at last bring this advantage, that posi- 
tions so shocking to the common sense of mankind, and so con- 
trary to the decisions of all our intellectual powers, will open 
men’s eyes, and break the force of the prejudice which has 
held them entangled in that theory. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ACCOUNT OF THE SYSTEM OF LEIBNITZ. 


THERE is yet another system concerning perception, of 
which I shall give some account, because of the fame of its 
author. It is the invention of the famous German philosopher 
Leibnitz, who, while he lived, held the first rank among the 
Germans in all parts of philosophy, as well as in mathematics, 
‘in jurisprudence, in the knowledge of antiquities, and in every 
_branch, both of science and literature. He was highly respected 
by emperors, and by many kings and princes, who bestowed 
upon him singular marks of their esteem. He wasa particular 
favourite of our queen Caroline, consort of George II. with 
whom he continued his correspondence by letters after she 
came to the crown of Britain, till his death. 
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The famous controversy between him and the British mathe- 
maticians, whether he or sir Isaac Newton was the inventor of _ 
that noble improvement in mathematics, called by Newton the 
method of fluxions, and by Leibnitz the differential method, enga- 
ged the attention of the mathematicians in Europe for several 
years. He had likewise a controversy with the learned and ju- 
dicious Dr. Samuel Clarke about several points of the New- 
tonian philosophy which he disapproved. The papers which 
gave occasion to this controversy, with all the replies and re- 
joinders, had the honour to be transmitted from the one party 
to the other through the hands of queen Caroline, and were af- 
terward published. ‘ 

His authority, in all matters of philosophy, is still so great in 
most parts of Germany, that they are considered as bold spirits, 
and a kind of heretics, who dissent from him in any thing. 
Wolfius, the most voluminous writer in philosophy of this age, 
is considered as the great interpreter and advocate of the Leib- 
nitzian system, and reveres as an oracle whatever has dropped 
from the pen of Leibnitz’ This author proposed two great 
works upon the mind. The first, which I have seen, he pub- 
lished with the title of Psychologia empirica, seu eaperimentalis. 
The other was to have the title of Psychologia rattonalis ; and 
to it he refers for his explication of the theory of Leibnitz with 
regard to the mind. But whether it was published I have not 
learned. be 

I must therefore take the short account 1 am to give of this 
system from the writings of Leibnitz himself, without the light 
which his interpreter Wolfius may have thrown upon it. ~~ 

Leibnitz conceived the whole universe, bodies as well as 
minds, to be made up of monads, that is, simple substances, each 
of which is, by the Creator in the beginning of its existence, 
endowed with certain active and perceptive powers. A monad 
therefore is an active substance, simple, without parts or figure, 
which has within itself the power to produce all the changes it 
undergoes from the beginning of its existence to eternity. The 
changes which the monad undergoes, of what kind soever, 
though they may seem to us the effect of causes operating from 
without, yet they are only the gradual and successive evolu- 
tions of its own internal powers, which would have produced 
all the same changes and motions, although there had been no 
other being in the universe. 5 rigs 

Every human soul is‘a monad joined to an organized body, 
which organized body consists of an infinite number of monads, 
each having some degree of active and of perceptive power in 
itself.. But the whole machine of the body has a relation to 
that monad which we call the soul, which is, as it were, the 
centre of the whole. . . 

As the universe is completely filled with monads, without 
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any chasm or void, and thereby every body acts upon every 
other body according to its vicinity or distance, and is mutu- 
ally reacted upon by every other body, it follows, says Leib- 
nitz, that every monad is a kind of living mirror, which reflects 
‘the whole universe, according to its point of view, and repre- 
sents the whole more or less distinctly. 
I cannot undertake to reconcile this part of the system with 
what was before mentioned, to wit, that every change in a mo- 
nad is the evolution of its own original powers, and would have 
happened though no other substance had been created. But to 
proceed : 
There are different orders of monads, some higher, and others 
lower. The higher orders he calls dominant ; such is the hu- 
man soul. The monads that compose the organized bodies of 
men, animals and plants, are of a lower order, and subservient 
‘to the dominant monads. But every monad of whatever order, 
is a complete substance in itself, indivisible, having no parts, 
indestructible, because, having no parts, it cannot perish by any 
kind of decomposition; it can only perish by annihilation, and 
we have no reason to believe that God will ever annihilate any 
of the beings which he has made. 
_ The monads of a lower order may, by a regular evolution of 
their powers, rise toa higher order. ‘They may successively 
be joined to organized bodies of various forms and different 
degrees of perception; but they never die, nor cease to be in 
some degree active and percipient. ; 
This philosopher makes a distinction between perception 
and what he calls apperception. The first is common to all 
monads, the last proper to the higher orders, among which are 
human souls. 
By apperception he understands that degree of perception 
which reflects, as it were, upon itself; by which we are con- 
scious of our own existence, and conscious of our perceptions ; 
by which we can reflect upon the operations of our own minds, 
and can comprehend abstract truths. ‘The mind, in many ope- 
rations, he thinks, particularly in sleep, and in many actions 
common to us with the brutes, has not this apperception, al- 
though itis still filled with a multitude of obscure and indistinct 
perceptions, of which we are not conscious. 
He conceives that our bodies and minds are united in such a 
manner, that neither has any physical influence upon the other. 
’ Each performs all its operations by its own internal springs and 
“powers; yet the operations of one correspond exactly with 
iose of the other, by a pre-established harmony ; just as one 
clock may be so adjusted as to keep time with another, although 
each has its own moving power, and neither receives any part - 
of its motion from the other. , 

‘So that, according to this system, all our perceptions of ex- 
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ternal objects would be the same, though external things had 
never existed; our perception of them would continue, al- 
though, by the power of God, they should this moment be anni- 
hilated: we do not perceive external things because they exist, 
but because the sou! was originally so constituted as to produce 
in itself all its successive changes, and all its successive percep- 
tions, independently of the external objects. . 
Every perception or apperception, every operation, in a 


’ word, of the soul, is a necessary consequence of the state of it 


immediately preceding that operation; and this state is the ne- 
cessary consequence of the state preceding it; and so backward, 
until] you come to its first formation, and constitution, which 
produces successively, and by necessary consequence, all its 
successive states to the end of its existence; so that in this re- 
spect the soul, and every monad, may be compared toa watch 
wound up, which, having the spring of its motion in itself, by 
the gradual evolution of its own spring, produces all the suc- 
cessive motions we observe in it. 

In this account of Leibnitz’s system concerning monads, and 
the pre-established harmony, I have kept as nearly as I could 
to his own expressions in his new system of the nature and com- 
munication of substances, and of the union of soul and body ; and 
in the several illustrations of that new system which he after- 
ward published ; and in his principles of nature and grace founded 
an reason. I shal] now make a few remarks upon this system. 

1. To pass over the irresistible necessity of all human ac- 
tions, which makes a part of this system, that will be considered 
in another place, I observe first, that the distinction made be- 
tween perception and apperception is obscure and unphiloso- 
phical. As far as we can discover, every operation of our 
mind is attended with consciousness, and particularly that which 
we call the perception of external objects; and to speak of a 
perception of which we are not conscious, is to speak without 
any meaning. 

As consciousness is the only power by which we discern the 
operations of our own minds, or can form any notion of them, 
an operation of mind of which we are not conscious, is, we know 
not what ; and to call such an operation by the name of percep- 
tion, is an abuse of language. No man can perceive an object 
without being conscious that he perceives it. No man can 
think without being conscious that he thinks. What men are 
not conscious of, cannot therefore, without impropriety, be 
called either perception or thought of any kind. And if we will 
suppose operations of mind, of which we are not conscious, and 
give a name to such creatures of our imagination, that name must 
signify what we know nothing about. 

2. To suppose bodies organized or unorganized, to be made 
up of indivisible monads which have no parts, is contrary to 
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all that we know of body. It is essential toa body to have 
parts; and every part of a body, is a body, and has parts 
also. No number of parts, without extension or figure, not 
eyen an infinite number, if we may use that expression, can, 
by being put together, make a whole that has extension and 
figure, which all bodies have. . ; 

3. It is contrary to all that we know of bodies to ascribe 
to the monads, of which they are supposed to be compounded, 
perception and active force. If a philosopher thinks proper 
to say, that a clod of earth both perceives and has active 
force, let him bring his proofs. But he ought not to expect 
that men who have understanding will so far give it up as to 
receive without proof whatever his imagination may suggest. 

4. This system overturns all authority of our senses, and 
leaves not the least ground to believe the existence of the 
objects of sense, or the existence of any thing which de- 
pends upon the authority of our senses; for our perception 
of objects, according to this system, has no dependence upon 
any thing external, and would be the same as it is, suppo- 
sing external objects had never existed, or that they were from 
this moment annihilated. 

It is remarkable that Leibnitz’s system, that of Malebranche, 
and the common system of ideas, or images of external ob- 
jects in the mind, do all agree in overturning all the authority 
of our senses ; and this one thing, as long as men retain their 
senses, will always make ali these systems truly ridiculous. 

5. The last observation I shall make upon this system, which 
indeed is equally applicable to all the systems of perception I 
have mentioned, is, that it is all hypothesis, made up of conjec- 
tures and suppositions, without proof. The Peripatetics sup- 
posed sensible species to be sent forth by the objects of sense. 
‘The moderns suppose ideas in the brain, orinthe mind. Male- 
branche supposed, that we perceive the ideas of the Divine 
mind. Leibnitz supposed, monads and a pre-established har- 
mony ; and these monads being creatures of his own making, he 
is at liberty to give them what properties and powers his fancy 
may suggest. In like manner, the Indian philosopher suppo- 
sed that the earth is supported by a huge elephant, and that the 
elephant stands on the back of a huge tortoise. 

Such suppositions, while there is no proof of them offered, 
are nothing but the fictions of human fancy ; and we ought no 
more to believe them, than we believe Homer’s fictions of 
Apollo’s silver bow, or Minerva’s shield, or Venus’s girdle. 
Such fictions in poetry are agreeable to the rules of the art. 
They are intended to please, not to convince. But the philo- 
sophers would have us to believe their fictions, though the ac- 
count they give of the phenomena of nature has commonly no 
more probability than the account that Homer gives of the plague 
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in the Grecian camp, from Apollo taking his station on a neigh- 
bouring mountain, and from his silver bow, letting fly his swift 
arrows into the camp. 

Men then only begin to have a true taste in philosophy, when 
they have learned to hold hypotheses in just contempt; and to 
consider them as the reveries of speculative men, which will 
never have any similitude to the works of God. ha 

The Supreme Being has given us some intelligence of his 
works, by what our senses inform us of external things, and by 
what our consciousness and reflection inform us concerning the 
operations of our own minds. Whatever can be inferred from 
these common informations, by just and sound reasoning, is true 
and legitimate philosophy: but what we add to this from con- 
jecture is all spurious and illegitimate. ar? 

After this long account of the theories advanced by philosophers, 
to account for our perception of external objects, I hope it will 
appear, that neither Aristotle’s theory of sensible species, nor 
Malebranche’s, of our seeing things in God, nor the commentheo- 
ry of our perceiving ideas in our own minds, nor Leibnitz’s theory 
of monads, and a pre-established harmony, give any satisfying 
account of this power of the mind, or make it more intelligible 
than it is without their aid. They are conjectures, and if they 
were true, would solve no difficulty, but raise many new ones. 
It is therefore more agreeable to good sense, and to sound phi-: 
losophy, to rest satisfied with what our consciousness and atten- 
tive reflection discover to us of the nature of perception, than 
by inventing hypotheses, to attempt to explain things which are 
above the reach of human understanding. I believe no man 
is able to explain how we perceive external objects, any more 
than how we are conscious of those that are internal. Percep- 
tion, consciousness, memory, and imagination, are all original 
and simple powers of the mind, and parts of its constitution. 
For this reason, though 1 have endeavoured to show, that the 
theories of philosophers on this subject are ill grounded and 
insufficient, I do not attempt to substitute any other theory in 
their place. 

Every man feels that perception gives him an invincible be- 
lief of the existence of that which he perceives; and that this 
belief is not the effect of reasoning, but the immediate conse- 
quence of perception. When philosophers have wearied them- ~ 
selves and their readers with their speculations upon this sub- 
ject, they can neither strengthen this belief, nor weaken it ; nor 
can they show how it is produced. It puts the philosopher and 
the peasant upon a level; and neither of them can give any 
other reason for believing his senses, than that he finds it impos- 
sible for him to do otherwise. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


OF SENSATION. 


HAVING finished what I intend, with regard to that act of 
mind which we call the perception of an external object, I pro- 
ceed to consider another, which, by our constitution, is conjoined 
with perception, aad not with perception only, but with many 
other acts of our minds; and that is sensation. To prevent 
repetition, I must refer the reader to the explication of this 
word given in Essay I. chap. 1. 

Almost all our perceptions have corresponding sensations 
which constantly accompany them, and, on that account, are 
very apt to be confounded with them.. Neither ought we to 
expect, that the sensation, and its corresponding perception, 
should be distinguished in common language, because the pur- 
poses of common life do not require it. Language is made te 
serve the purposes of ordinary conversation ; and we have no 
reason to expect that it should make distinctions that are not of 
common use. Hence it happens, that a quality perceived, and 
the sensation corresponding to that perception, often go under 
the same name. ‘ 

This makes the names of most of our sensations ambiguous, 
and this ambiguity has very much perplexed philosophers. It 
will be necessary to give some instances, to illustrate the dis- 
tinction between our sensations and the objects of perception. 

When I smell a rose, there is in this operation both sensation 
and perception. The agreeable odour I feel, considered by it- 
self, without relation to any external object, is merely a sensa- 
tion. Itaffectsthe mind in acertain way ; and this affection of 
the mind may be conceived, without a thought of the rose, or 
any other object. This sensation can be nothing else than it is 
felt tobe. Its very essence consists in being felt; and when 
it is not felt, itis not. There is no difference between the sen- 
sation and the feeling of it; they are one and the same thing. 
It is for this reason, that we before observed, that, in sensation, 
there is no object distinct from that act of the mind by which it 
is felt; and this holds true with regard to all sensations. 

Let us next attend to the perception which we have in smelling 
arose. Perception has always an external object ; and the ob- 
jectof my perception, inthis case, is that quality in the rose which 
I discern by the sense ofsmell. Observing that the agreeable sen- 
sation is raised when the rose is near, and ceases when it is re- 
moved, Iam led, by my nature, to conclude some quality to be in 
the rose, which is the cause of thissensation. This quality in the 
rose is the object perceived ; and that act of my mind, by which 
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I have the conviction and belief of this quality, is what in this 
case | call perception. 

But it is here to be observed, that the sensation I feel, and 
the quality in the rose which I perceive, are both called by the 
same name. The smell of a rose is the name given to both: 
so that this name has two meanings ; and the distinguishing its 
different meanings removes all perplexity, and enables us to give 
clear and distinct answers to questions, about which 2 
phers have held much dispute. 

Thus if it is asked, whether the smell be in the rose, or in 
the mind that feels it? The answer is obvious: that there are 
two different things signified by the smell of a rose; one of 
which is in the mind, and can be in nothing but ina ’ sentient 
being; the other is truly and properly in the rose. “The sen- 
sation which I feel is in my mind. The mind is the sentient 
being ; and as the rose is insentient, there can be no sensation, 
nor any thing resembling sensation in it. But this sensation in 
my mind is occasioned by a certain quality in the rose, which is 
called by the same name with the sensation, not on account of 
any similitude, but because of their constant concomitancy. 

All the names we have for smells, tastes, sounds, and for the 
various degrees of heat and cold, have a like ambiguity; and 
what has been said of the smell of a rose may be applied to 
them. They signify both a sensation, and a quality percei- 
ved by means of that sensation. ‘The first is the sign, the last 
the thing signified. As both are conjoined by nature, and as 
the purposes of common life do not require them to be dis- 
joined in our thoughts, they are both expressed by the same 
name : and this ambiguity i is to be found in all languages, because 
the reason of it extends to all. 

The same ambiguity is found in the names of such diseases as 
are indicated by a particular painful sensation ; such as the tooth- 
ach, the headach. The toothach signifies a painful sensa- 
tion, which can only be in a sentient being; but it signifies also 
a disorder in the body, which has no similitude to a sensation, 
but is naturally connected with it. 

Pressing my hand with force against the table, I feel pain, and 
I feel the table to be hard. The painis a sensation of the mind, 
and there is nothing that resembles it in the table. The hard- 
ness is in the table, nor is there any thing resembling it in the 
mind. Feeling is applied to both; but in a different sense ; 
being a word common to the act of sensation, and to that of per- 
ceiving by tne sense of touch. 

I touch the table gently with my hand, and I feel it to be 
smooth, hard, and cold. These are qualities of the table per- 
ceived by touch ; but I perceive them by means of a sensation 
which indicates them. ‘This sensation not being painful, I com- 
monly give no attention to it. It carries my thought immedi- 
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ately to the thing signified by it, and isitself forgotten, as if it had 
never been. But by repeating it, and turning my attention to it, 
and abstracting my thought from the thing signified by it, I find 
it to be merely a sensation, and that ithas no similitude to the hard- 
ness, smoothness, or coldness of the table which are signified by it. 
- It is indeed difficult, at first, to disjoin things in our attention 
which have always been conjoined, and to make that an object 
of reflection which never was so before ; but some pains and 
practice will overcome this difficulty in those.who have got the 
habit of reflecting on the operations of their own minds. 

Although the present subject leads us only to consider the 
sensations which we have by means of our external senses, yet 
it will serve to illustrate what Has been said, and | apprehend is 
of importance in itself to observe, that many operations of mind, 
to which we give one name, and which we always consider as 
one thing, are complex in their nature, and made up of several 
more simple ingredients ; and of these ingredients sensation very 
often makes one. Of this we shall give some instances. 

The appetite of hunger includes an uneasy sensation, and 
desire of food. Sensation and desire are different acts of mind. 
The last, from its nature, must have an object ; the first has no 
object. These two ingredients may always be separated in 
thought; perhaps they sometimes are, in reality; but hunger 
includes both. 

Benevolence toward our fellow-creatures includes an agree- 
able feeling ; but it includes also a desire of the happiness of 
others. The ancients commonly called it desire: many moderns 
choose rather to callita feeling. Both are right; and the 
only err who exclude either of the ingredients. Whether these 
two ingredients are necessarily connected, is perhaps diilicult 
for us to determine, there being many necessary connexions 
which we do not perceive to be necessary ; but we can disjoin 
them in thought. They are different acts of the mind. 

An uneasy feeling, and a desire, are in like manner the 
ingredients of malevolent affections ; such as malice, envy, 
revenge. ‘The passion of fear includes an uneasy sensation or 
feeling, and an opinion of danger; and hope is made up of the 
contrary ingredients. When we hear of a heroic action, the 
sentiment which it raises in our mind is made up of various 
ingredients. There isin it an agreeable feeling, a benevolent 
affection to the’ person, and a judgment or opinion of his merit. 

If we thus analyze the various operations of our minds, we 
shall find, that many of them which we consider as perfectly 
simple, because we have been accustomed to call them by one 
name, are compounded of more simple ingredients ; and that 
sensation or feeling, which is only a more refined kind of sensa- 
tion, makes one ingredient, not only in the perception of ex- 
ternal objects, butin most operations of the mind. . 
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A small degree of reflection may satisfy us, that the number 
and variety of our sensations and feelings is prodigious : for, to 
omit all those which accompany our appetites, passions, and 
affections, our moral sentiments, and sentiments of taste, even 
our external senses furnish a great variety of sensations differing 
in kind, and almost in every kind an endless variety of degrees. 
Every variety we discern, with regard to taste, smell, sound, 
colour, heat, and cold, and in the tangible qualities of bodies, i is 
indicated by a sensation corresponding to it. 

The most general and the most important division of our 
sensations and feelings, is into the agreeable, the disagreeable, 
and the indifferent. Every thing we call pleasure, happiness, 
or enjoyment, on the one hand; and on the other, every thing 
we Call misery, pain, or uneasiness, is sensation or feeling: for 
no man can for the present be more happy, or more miserable 
than he feels himself to be. He cannot be deceived with re- 
gard to the enjoyment or suffering of the present moment. 

But | apprehend, that besides the sensations that are either 
agreeable or disagreeable, there is still a greater number that 
are indifferent. ‘To these we give so little attention that they 
have no name, and are immediately forgotten, as if they had ~ 


-never been ; and it requires attention to the operations of our 


minds to be convinced of their existence. 

For this end we may observe, that toa good ear every human 
voice is distinguishable from all others. Some voices are 
pleasant, some disagreeable ; but the far greater part can 
neither be said to be one or the other. ‘The same thing may be 
said of other sounds, and no less of tastes, smells, and colours ; 
and if we consider that our senses are in continual exercise 
while we are awake, that some sensation attends every object 
they present to us, and that familiar objects seldom raise any 
emotion pleasant or painful, we shall see reason, besides the 
agreeable and disagreeable, to admit a third class of sensations, 
that may be called indifferent. 

The sensations that are indifferent, are far from being useless. — 
They serve.as signs to distinguish things that. differ ; and the 
information we have concerning things external, comes by their 
means. ‘Thus, if aman had no ear to receive pleasure from the 
harmony or melody of sounds, he would still find the sense of 
hearing of great utility. Though sounds gave him neither 
pleasure nor pain of themselves, they would give him much 
useful information ; and the like may be said of the sensations 
we have by all the other senses. 

As to the sensations and feelings that are agreeable 0 or al 
greeable, they differ much, not only in degree, butin kind and 
im dignity. Some belong to the animal part of our nature, and 
are common to us with the brutes : others belong to the rational 
and moral part. ‘The first are more properly. called sensations, 
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the last feelings. The French word sentiment is common to 
_ ‘The intention of nature in them is for the most part obvious, 
and well deserving our notice. It has been beautifully illustra- 
ted by a very elegant French writer, in his Theorie des senti- 
mens agréables. 

The Author of nature, in the distribution of agreeable and 
painful feelings, has wisely and benevolently consulted the good 
of the human species, and has even shown us, by the same 
means, what tenor of conduct we ought to hold. For, first, 
The painful sensations of the animal kind are admonitions to 
avoid what would hurt us; and the agreeable sensations of this 
kind, invite us to those actions that are necessary to the preserva- 
tion of the individual, or of the kind. 2dly, By the same means 
nature invites us to moderate bodily exercise, and admonishes 
us to avoid idleness and inactivity on the one hand, and ex- 
cessive labour and fatigue on the other. 3dly, The moderate ex- 
ercise of all our rational powers gives pleasure. 4thly, Every 
species of beauty is beheld with pleasure, and every species of 
deformity with disgust : and we shall find all that we call beau- 
tifal, to be something estimable or useful in itself, or a sign of 
something that is estimable or useful. 5thly, The benevolent 
affections are all accompanied with an agreeable feeling, the 
malevolent with the contrary. And, 6thly, The highest, the 
noblest, and most durable pleasure, is that of doing well, and 
acting the part that becomes us; and the most bitter and pain- 
ful sentiment, the anguish and remorse of a guilty conscience. 
These observations, with regard to the economy of nature in 
the distribution of our painful and agreeable sensations and fecl- 
ings, are illustrated by the author last mentioned, so elegantly 
and judiciously, that I shall not attempt to say any thing upon 
them after him. 

I shall conclude this chapter by observing, that as the con- 
founding our sensations with that perception of external objects, 
which is constantly conjoined with them, has been the occasion 
of most of the errors and false theories of philosophers with re- 
gard to the senses ; so the distinguishing these operations seems 
to me to be the key that leads to a right understanding of both. 

Sensation, taken! by itself, implies neitlier the conception nor 
belief of any external object. [It supposes a sentient being, and 
a certain manner in which that being is affected ; but it supposes 
no more. Perception implies an immediate conviction and 
belief of something external; something different both from the 
mind that perceives, and from the act of perception. Things ~~ 
so different in their nature ought to be distinguished; but by — 
Our constitution they are always united. Every different per- 
ception is conjoined with a sensation that is proper to it. The 
one is the sign, the other the thing signified. They coalesce 
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in our imagination. ‘They are signified by one name, and are - 
considered as one simple operation. The purposes of life do— 
not require them to be distinguished. ia 

It is the philosopher alone who has occasion to distinguish 
them, when he would analyze the operation compounded of 
them. But he has no suspicion that there is any composition in 
it; and to discover this requires a degree of reflection which 
has been too little practised even by philosophers. 

In the old philosophy, sensation and perception were perfectly 
confounded. The sensible species coming from the object, and 
impressed upon the mind, was the whole; and you might call it 
sensation or perception as you pleased. 

Des Cartes and Locke, attending more to the operations of 
their own minds, say, that the sensations by which we have no- 
tice of secondary qualities, have no resemblance to any thing 
that pertains to body ; but they did not see that this might with 
equal justice be applied to the primary qualities. Mr. Locke 
maintains, that the sensations we have from primary qualities 
are resemblances of those qualities. This shows how grossly 
the most ingenious men may err with regard to the operations of 
their minds. It must indeed be acknowledged, that it is much 
easier to have a distinct notion of the sensations that belong to 
secondary, than of those that belong to the primary qualities. 
The reason of this will appear in the next chapter. 

But had Mr. Locke attended with sufficient accuracy to the 
sensations which he was every day and every hour receiving 
from primary qualities, he would have seen, that they can as 
little resemble any quality of an inanimated being, as pain can 
resemble a cube or a circle. 

What had escaped this ingenious philosopher was clearly dis- 
cerned by bishop Berkeley. He had a just notion of sensations, 
and saw that it was impossible that any thing in an insentient 
being could resemble them; a thing so evident in itself, that it 
seems wonderful that it should have been so long unknown. 

But let us attend to the consequence of this discovery. Phi- 
losophers, as well as the vulgar, had been accustomed to com- 
prehend both sensation and perception under one name, and to 
consider them as one uncompounded operation. Philosophers, 
even more than the vulgar, gave the name ‘of sensation to the 
whole operation of the senses; and all the notions we have of 
material things were called ideas of sensation. This led bishop 
Berkeley to take one ingredient of a complex operation for the 
whole; and having clearly discovered the nature of sensation, 
taking it for granted, that all that the senses present to the mind 
is sensation, which can have no resemblance to any thing mate- 
rial, he concluded that there is no material world. : 

If the senses furnished us with no materials of thought but 
sensations. his conclusion must be just; for no sensation can 
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give us the conception of material things, far less any argument 
to prove their existence. But if it is true that by our senses 
we have not only a variety of sensations, but likewise a con- 
ception, and an immediate natural conviction of external objects, 
he reasons from a false supposition, and his arguments fall to 
the ground. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


OF THE OBJECTS OF PERCEPTION ; AND FIRST, OF PRIMARY 
AND SECONDARY QUALITIES. 


THE objects of perception are the various qualities of bodies. 
Intending to treat of these only in general, and chiefly with a 
view to explain the notions which our senses give us of them, I 
begin with the distinction between primary and secondary qua- 
lities. These were distinguished very early. The Peripatetic 
system confounded them, and left no difference. The distinc- 
tion was again revived by Des Cartes and Locke, and a second 
time abolished by Berkeley and Hume. If the real foundation 
of this distinction can be pointed out, it will enable us to 
account for the various revolutions in the sentiments of philoso- 
phers concerning it. 

Every one knows that extension, divisibility, figure, motion, 
solidity, hardness, softness, and fluidity, were by Mr. Locke 
called primary qualities of body; and that sound, colour, taste, 
smell, and heat or cold, were called secondary qualities. Is there 
a just foundation for this distinction ? is there any thing common 
to the primary which belongs not to the secondary? And what 
is it ? 

I answer, that there appears to me to be a real foundation for 
the distinction ; and it is this : that our senses give us a direct and 
a distinct notion of the primary qualities, and inform us what 
they are in themselves: but of the secondary qualities, our 
senses give us only arelative and obscure notion. They inform 
us only, that they are qualities that affect us in a certain manner, 
that is, produce in us a certain sensation; but as to what they 
are in themselves, our senses leave us in the dark. 

_ Every man capable of reflection may easily satisfy himself, 
that he has a perfectly clear and distinct notion of extension, 
divisibility, figure, and motion. The solidity of a body means 
no more, but that it excludes other bodies from occupying the 
same place at the same time. Hardness, softness, and fluidity, 
are different degrees of cohesion in the parts of a body. It is 
fluid, when it has no sensible cohesion ; soft when the cohesion 
is weak; and hard when it is strong. Of the cause of this 
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cohesion we are ignorant, but the thing itself we understand 
perfectly, being immediately informed of it by the sense of 
touch. It is evident, therefore, that of the primary qualities we 
havea clear and distinct notion; we know what byt are, en 
we may be ignorant of their causes. as 

I observed i further, that the notion we have of primary qualities 
is direct, and not relative only. _A relative notion of a thing, 
is, strictly speaking, no notion of the thing at all, but cans of 
some relation which it bears to something else. 

Thus gravity sometimes signifies the tendency of bodies toward 
the earth; sometimes it signifies the cause of that tendency. 
When it means the first, | have a direct and distinct notion of 
gravity : I see it, and feel it, and know perfectly what itis ; but 
this tendency must have a cause: we give the same name to 
the cause ; and that cause has been an object of thought and of 
speculation. Now what notion have we of this cause when we 
think and reason about it? It is evident, we think of it as an 
unknown cause, of a known effect. This is a relative notion, 
and it must be obscure, because it gives us no conception of 
what the thing is, but of what relation it bears to something else. 
Every relation which a thing unknown bears to something that 
is known, may give a relative notion of it ; and there are many 
objects of thought, and of discourse, of which our faculties can 
give no better than a relative notion. 

Having premised these things to explain what is meant by a 
relative notion, it is evident, that our notion of primary qualities 
_ is not of this kind; we know what they are, and not barely what 
relation they bear to something else. 

It is otherwise with secondary qualities. If you ask me, What 
is that quality or modification in a rose which | call its smell, 
am ata loss to answer directly. Upon reflection I find, that I 
have a distinct notion of the sensation which it produces in my 
mind. But there can be nothing like to this sensation in the 
rose, because it is insentient. The quality in the rose, is some- 
thing which occasions the sensation in me; but what that 
something is, I know not. My senses give me no information 
upon this point. The only notion therefore my senses give is 
this, that smell in the rose is an unknown quality or modification, 
which is the cause or occasion of a sensation which I know 
well. The relation which this unknown quality bears to the 
sensation with which nature has connected it, is all [learn from 
the sense of smelling; but this is evidently a relative notion. 
The same reasoning will apply to every secondary quality. 

Thus I think it appears, that there is a real foundation for the 
distinction of primary from secondary qualities ; ; and that they 
are distinguished by this, that of the primary we have by our 
senses a direct and distinct notion; but of the secondary only 
a relative notion, which must, because it is only relative, be 
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obscure; they are conceived only as the unknown causes or 
occasions of certain sensations with which we are wellacquainted. 
_ The account | have given of this distinction is founded upon 
no hypothesis. Whether our notions of primary qualities are 
direct and distinct, those of the secondary relative and obscure, 
is a matter of fact, of which every man, may have certain 
knowledge by attentive reflection upon them. To this reflection 
I appeal, as the proper test of what has been advanced, and 
proceed to make some reflections on this subject. 
ist, The primary qualities are neither sensations, nor are 
they resemblances of sensations. This appears to me self- 
evident. 1 have a clear and distinct notion of each of the 
primary qualities. I have aclear and distinct notion of sensation. 
{ can compare the one with the other; and when I do so, 1 am 
not able to discern a resembling feature. Sensation is the act, 
or the feeling, | dispute not which, of a sentient being. Figure, 
divisibility, solidity, are neither acts nor feelings. Sensation 
supposes a sentient being as its subject; for a sensation that is 
not felt by some sentient being, is an absurdity. Figure and 
divisibility suppose a subject that is figured and divisible, but 
not a subject that is sentient. 
_Qdly, We have no reason to think, that the sensations by which 
we haye notice of secondary qualities resemble any quality of 


_ body. The absurdity of this notion has been clearly shown by 


Des Cartes, Locke, and many modern philosophers. It was a 
tenet of the ancient philosophy, and is still by many imputed 
to the vulgar, but only as a vulgarerror. It is too evident to 
need proof, that the vibrations of a sounding body do not 
resemble the sensation of sound, nor the effluvia of an odorous 
body the sensation of smell. 

_3dly, The distinctness of our notions of primary qualities — 
prevents all questions and disputes about their nature. There 
are no different opinions about the nature of extension, figure, 
or motion, or the nature of any primary quality. Their nature 
is manifest to our senses, and cannot be unknown to any man, 
or mistaken by him, though their causes may admit of dispute. 

The primary qualities are the object of the mathematical 
sciences; and thé distinctness of our notions of them enables 
us to reason demonstratively about them to a great extent. 
Their various modifications are precisely defined in the imagi- 
nation, and thereby capable of being compared, and their 
relations determined with precision and certainty. 

It is not so with secondary qualities. Their nature not being 
manifest to the sense, may be a subject of dispute. Our feel- 
ing informs us that the fire is hot; but it does not inform us 
what that heat of the fire is. But does it not appear a contra- . 
diction, to say we know that the fire is hot, but we know not 
what that heat is? JI answer, there is the same appearance of 
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contradiction in many things, that must be granted. We know 
that wine has an inebriating quality ; but we know not what 
that quality is. It is true, indeed, that if we had not some 
notion of what is meant by the heat ah fire, and by an inebriating 
quality, we could affirm nothing of either with understanding. 
We have a notion of both; but. it is only a relative notion. 
We know that they are the causes of certain known effects. 

Athly, The nature of secondary qualities is a proper subject 
of philosophical disquisition ; and in this, philosophy has made 
some progress. It has been discovered, that the sensation of 
smell is occasioned by the effluyia of bodies ; ; that of sound by 
their vibration. ‘The disposition of bodies to reflect a particular 
kind of light occasions the sensation of colour, Very curious 
discoveries have been made of the hature of heat, and an ample 
field of discovery in these subjects remains. 

5thly, We may see why the sensations belonging to secondary 
qualities are an object of our attention, while those which 
belong to the primary are not. 

The first are not only signs of the object perosnen but they 
bear a capital part in the notion we form of it. We conceive 
it only as that which occasions such a sensation, and therefore 
cannot reflect upon it without thinking of the sensation which 
it occasions. We have no other mark whereby to distinguish 
it. The thought of a secondary quality, therefore, always 
carries us back to the sensation which it produces. We give 
the same name to both, and are apt to confound them together. 

But having a clear and distinct conception of primary quali- 
ties, we have no need when we think of them to recall their 
sensations. Whena primary quality is perceived, the sensation 
immediately leads our thought to the quality signified by if, 
and is itself forgotten. We have no occasion afterward to 
reflect upon it ; and so we come to be as little acquainted with 
it, as if we had never felt it. This is the case with the 
sensations of all primary qualities, when they are not so painful 
or pleasant as to draw our attention. 

When a man moves his hand rudely against a pointed hard 
body, he feels pain, and may easily be persuaded that this pain 
is a sensation, and that there is nothing resembling it in the 
hard body; at the same time he perceives the body to be hard 
»and pointed, and he knows that these qualities belong to the 
body only. In this case, it is easy to distinguish wha; he feels 
from what he perceives. | 

Let him again touch the pointed body gently, so as to give 
him no pain; and now you can hardly persuade him that he 
feels any thing but the figure and hardness of the body ; so 
difficult it is to attend to the sensations belonging to primary 
qualities, when they are neither pleasant nor painful. They 
carry the thought to the external object, and immediately - 
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appear and are forgotten. Nature intended them only as 
signs ; and when they have served that purpose they vanish. 

_ Weare now to consider the opinions both of the vulgar, and 
of philosophers upon this subject. As to the former, it is not 
to be expected that they should make distinctions which have 
no connexion with the common affairs of life; they do not 
therefore distinguish the primary from the secondary qualities, 
but speak of both as being equally qualities of the external 
object. Of the primary qualities they have a distinct notion, 
as they are immediately and distinctly perceived by the senses ; 
of the secondary, their notions, as I apprehend, are confused 
and indistinct, rather than erroneous. A secondary quality is 
the unknown cause or occasion of a well-known effect; and the 
same name is common to the cause and the effect. Now, to 
distinguish clearly the different ingredients of a complex notion, 
and, at the same time, the different meanings of an ambiguous 
word, is the work of a philosopher; and is not to be expected 
of the vulgar, when their occasions do not require it, 

I grant, therefore, that the notion which the vulgar have of 
secondary qualities, is indistinct and inaccurate. But there 
seems to be a contradiction between the vulgar and the philo- 
sopher upon this subject, and each charges the other with a gross 
absurdity. The vulgar say, that fire is hot, and snow cold, and 
sugar swéet; and that to deny this is a gross absurdity, and 
contradicts the testimony of oursenses, ‘The philosopher says, 
that heat, and cold, and sweetness, are nothing but sensations 
jn our minds; and it is absurd to conceive, that these sensations 
are in the fire, or in the snow, or in the sugar. 

I believe this contradiction between the vulgar and the philo- 
sopher is more apparent than real; and that it is owing to an 
abuse of language on the part of the philosopher, and to indis- 
tinct notions on the part of the vulgar. The philosopher says, 
there is no heat in the fire, meaning, that the fire has not the 
sensation of heat. His meaning is just; and the vulgar will 
agree with him, as soon as they understand his meaning; but 
his language is improper ; for there is really a quality in the fire, 
of which the proper name is heat; and the name of heat is 
given to this quality, both by philosophers and by the vulgar, 
much more frequently than to the sensation of heat. This 
speech of the philosopher, therefore, is meant by him in one 
sense; it is taken by the vulgar in another sense. In the sense 
in which they take it, it is indeed absurd, and so they hold it to 

be. In the sense in which he means it, it is true; and the 
vulgar, as soon as they are made to understand that sense, will 
acknowledge it to be true. They know as well as the philoso- 
_pher, that the fire does not feel heat; and this is all that he 
meams by saying there is no heat in the fire. 
In the opinions of philosophers about primary and secondary 
VOL. Is 12 
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qualities, there have been, as was before observed, several re- 


volutions. They were distinguished long before the days of 
Aristotle, by the sect called Atomists ; among whom Democritus 
made a capital figure. In those times, the name of quality was 
applied only to those we call secondary qualities; the prima 
being considered as essential to matter, were not called qualities. 
That the atoms, which they held to be the first principles of 
things, were extended, solid, figured, and moveable, there was 
no doubt; but the question was, whether they had smell, taste, 
and colour? or, as it was commonly expressed, whether they 
had qualities? The Atomists maintained, that they had not; 
that the qualities were not in bodies, but were something result- 
ing from the operation of bodies upon our senses. silicates 
It would seem, that when men began to speculate upon this 
subject, the primary qualities appeared so clear and manifest, 
that they could entertain no doubt of their existence wherever 
matter existed; but the secondary so obscure, that they were 
ata loss where to place them. They used this comparison; as 
fire, which is neither in the flint nor in the steel, is produced by 
their collision, so those qualities, though not in bodies, are pro- 
duced by their impulse upon our senses. i os 
This doctrine was opposed by Aristotle. He believed taste 
and colour to be substantial forms of bodies, and that their spe- 
cies, as well as those of figure and motion, are received by the 
senses. ap 
_ In believing, that what we commonly call taste and colour is 
something really inherent in body, and does not depend upon 
its being tasted and seen, he followed nature. But, in believing 
that our sensations of taste and colour are the forms or species 
of those qualities received by the senses, he followed his own 
theory, which was an absurd fiction. Des Cartes not only show- 
ed the absurdity of sensible species received by the senses, but 
gave a more just and more intelligible account of secondary 
qualities than had been given before. Mr. Locke followed him, 
and bestowed much pains upon this subject. He was the first, 
I think, that gave them the name of secondary qualities, which 
has been very generally adopted. He distinguished the sensa- 
tion from the quality in the body, which is the cause or oceasion 
of that sensation, and showed that there neither is nor can be 
any similitude between them. sibs Fae 


By this account, the senses are acquitted of putting any fal- | 


lacy upon us; the sensation is real, and no fallacy; the quality 
in the body, which is the cause or occasion of this sensation, is 
likewise real, though the nature of it is not manifest to our sen- 
ses. If we impose upon ourselves, by confounding the sensa- 
tion with the quality that occasions it, this is owing to rash judg- 
ment, or weak understanding, but not to any false testimony of 
our senses. ; 
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_ This account of secondary qualities I take to be very just ; 
and, if Mr. Locke had stopped here, he would have left the 
matter very clear. But he thought it necessary to introduce 
the theory of ideas, to explain the distinction between primary 
and secondary qualities, and by that means, as I think, perplexed 
and darkened it. 

When philosophers speak about ideas, we are often at a loss 
to know what they mean by them, and may be apt to suspect 
that they are mere fictions, that have no existence. They have 
told us, that by the ideas which we have immediately from our 
senses, they mean our sensations. These, indeed, are real 
things, and not fictions. We may, by accurate attention to 
them, know perfectly their nature; and if philosophers would 
keep by this meaning of the word idea, when applied to the 
objects of sense, they would at least be more intelligible. Let 
us hear now how Mr. Locke explains the nature of those ideas, 
when applied to primary and secondary qualities, Book 2. chap. 
8. sect. 7. 10th edition. ‘‘ To discover the nature of our ideas 
the better, and to discourse of them intelligibly, it will be con- 

venient to distinguish them, as they are ideas, or perceptions in 
our minds, and as they are modifications of matter in the bodies 
that cause such perceptions in us, that so we may not think, as 
perhaps usually is done, that they are exactly the images and 
resemblances of something inherent in the subject; most of 

- those of sensation being, in the mind, no more the likeness of 
something existing without us, than the names that stand for them 
are the likeness of our ideas, which yet, upon hearing, they are 
apt to excitein us.” — ‘ 

_ This way of distinguishing a thing, Ist, as what itis; and 2dly, 
as what it is not, is, I apprehend, a very extraordinary way of 
discovering its nature ; and if ideas are ideas or perceptions in 
our minds, and at the same time the modifications of matter in 
the bodies that cause such perceptions in us, it will be no easy 
matter to discourse of them intelligibly. 

The discovery of the nature of ideas is carried on in the 
next section, in a manner no less extraordinary. 

“* Whatsoever the mind perceives in itself, or is the immediate 
object of perception, thought, or understanding, that I call 
idea ; and the power to produce any idea in our mind, J call 
quality of the subject wherein that power is, Thus, a snowball 
having the power to produce in us the ideas of white, cold, and 

_ round, the powers to produce those ideas in us, as they are in 
the snowball, I call qualities; and as they are sensations, or 
perceptions in our understandings, I call them ideas ; which ideas, 

if I speak of them sometimes as in the things themselves, 1 
would be understood tomean those qualities in the objects which 
_ produce them in us.” 

These are the distinctions which Mr. Locke thought con- 
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venient, in order to discover the nature of our ideas of the 
qualities of matter the better, and to discourse of them intelli- 
gibly. I believe it will be difficult to find two other paragraphs: 
in the Essay so unintelligible. Whether this is to be imputed to. 
the intractable nature of ideas, or to an oscitancy of the author, 
with which he is very rarely chargeable, I leave the reader to 
judge. There are, indeed, several other passages in the same’ 
chapter, in which a like obscurity appears; but I do not choose 
to dwell upon them. The conclusion drawn by him from the 
whole, is, that primary and secondary qualities are distinguished 
by this, that the ideas of the former are resemblances or copies 
of them ; but the ideas of the other are not resemblances of 
them. Upon this doctrine, I beg leave to make two observations. 

First, Taking it for granted, that, by the ideas of primary. 
and secondary qualities, he means the sensations they excite in 
us; I observe, that it appears strange, that a sensation should 
be the idea of a quality in body, to which it is acknowledged to 
bear no resemblance. If the sensation of sound be the idea of 
that vibration of the sounding body which occasions it, sane 
may, for the same reason, be the idea of a feast. 

A second observation is, that when Mr. Locke affirms, that 
the ideas of primary qualities, that is, the sensations they raise 
in us, are resemblances of those qualities, he seems neither to 
have given due attention to those sensations, nor to the regres it 
of sensation in general. 

Let a man press his hand against a hard body, and let bia 
attend to the sensation he feels, excluding from his thought every 
thing external, even the body that is the cause of his feeling. | 
This abstraction indeed is difficult, and seems to have been little, 
if at all, practised: but itis not impossible, and it is evidently 
the only way to understand the nature of the sensation. A due 
attention to this sensation will satisfy him, that it is no more like 
hardness in a body, than the sensation of sound is ie neve 
in the sounding body. cava 

1 know of no ideas but my conceptions; and my idea: of 
hardness in a body, is the conception of such a cohesion of its 
parts as requires great force to displace them. | have both the 
conception and belief of this quality in the body, at the same 
time that I have the sensation of pain by pressing my hand 
against it. The sensation and perception are closely conjoined 
by my constitution ; but I am sure they have no similitude: I 
know no reason why the one should be called the idea of the 
other, which does not lead us to call every natural effect the © 
idea of its cause. 

Neither did Mr. Locke give due attention to the nature of 
sensation in general, when he affirmed, that the ideas of primary 
qualities, that is, the sensations excited by them, are resemblan- 
ces of those qualities. 
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That there can be nothing like sensation in an insentient 
being, or like thought in an unthinking being, is self-evident, and 
has been shown, to the conviction of all men that think, by bishop 
Berkeley ; yet this was.unknown to Mr. Locke. It is an hum- 
bling consideration, that, in subjects of this kind, self-evident 
truths may be hid from the eyes of the most ingenious men. 
But we have, withal, this consolation, that when once discover- 
ed, they shine by their own light; and that light can no more be 
putout, = 5 . ve 

Upon the whole, Mr. Locke, in making secondary qualities 
to be powers in bodies to excite certain sensations in us, has 
given a just and distinét analysis of what our senses discover 
concerning them ; but, in applying the theory of ideas to them, 
and to the primary qualities, he has been led to say things that 
darken the subject, and that will not bear examination. | 

Bishop Berkeley, having adopted the sentiments common to 
philosophers, concerning the ideas we have by our senses, to wit, 
that they are all sensations, saw more clearly the necessary con- 
sequence of this doctrine; which is, that there is no material 
world ; no qualities primary or secondary ; and, consequently, 
no foundation for any distinction between them. He exposed 
the absurdity of a resemblance between our sensations and any 
quality, primary or secondary, of a sabsiance that is supposed 
to be insentient. Indeed, if it is granted that the senses have 
no other office but to furnish us with sensations, it will be found 
impossible to make any distinction between primary and second- 
ary qualities, or even to maintain the existence of a material 
world. 

From the account I have given of the various revolutions in 
the opinions of philosophers about primary and secondary qua- 
lities, [ think it appears, that all the darkness and intricacy that 
thinking men have found in this subject, and the errors they 
have fallen into, have been owing to the difliculty of distin- 
guishing clearly sensation from perception ; what we feel from 
what we perceive. 

The external senses have a double province ; to make us feel, 
'-and to make us perceive. They furnish us with a variety of 
sensations, some pleasant, others painful, and others indifferent ; 
at the same time they give us a conception, and an invincible 
belief of the existence of external objects. .This conception 


of external objects is the work of nature. The belief of their — 


existence, which our senses give, is the work of nature; so 
likewise is the sensation that accompanies it. This conception 
and belief which nature produces by means of the senses, we 
call perception. The feeling which goes along with the percep- 
tion, we call sensation. ‘Lhe perception and its corresponding 
sensation are produced at the same time. In our experience 
we never find them disjoined. Hence we are led to consider 
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them as one thing, to give them one name, and to confound theie 
different attributes. It becomes very difficult to separate them 
in thought, to attend to each by itself, and to attribute nothing 
to it which belongs to the other. Bat Rag bess 
' To do this requires a degree of attention to what passes in 
our own minds, and a talent of distinguishing things that differ, 
which is not to be expected in the vulgar, and is even rarely 
found in philosophers : so that the progress made in a just ana- 
lysis of the operations of our senses has been very slow. The — 
hypothesis of ideas, so generally adopted, has, as 1 apprehend, 
greatly retarded this progress ; and we might hope for a quicker 
advance, if philosophers could so far humble themselves as to 
believe, that in every branch of the philosophy of nature, the 
productions of human faney and conjecture will be found to 
be dross; and that the only pure metal that will endure the 
test, is what is discovered by patient observation, and chaste 
induction. a 


CHAPTER XVIII. pare 
OF OTHER OBJECTS OF PERCEPTION. 


BESIDES primary and secondary qualities of bodies, there 
are many other immediate objects of perception. | Without 
pretending to a complete enumeration, | think they mostly fall 
under one or other of the following classes. Ist, Certain states 
or conditions of our own bodies. 2dly, Mechanical powers or 


forces. 3dly, Chymical powers. 4thly, Medical powers or 


virtues. 5thly, Vegetable and animal powers. icy 
That we perceive certain disorders in our own bodies b 
means of uneasy sensations, which nature has conjoined with 
them, will not be disputed. Of this kind are toothach, head- 
ach, gout, and every distemper and hurt which we feel. The 
notions which our sense gives of these, have a strong analogy 
to our notions of secondary qualities., Both are similarly com- 
pounded, and may be similarly resolved, and they give light to 
each other. sasthuavelys 
In the toothach, for instance, there is, first, a painful feeling ; 


re : and, secondly, a conception and belief of some disorder in the 
tooth, which is believed to be the cause of the uneasy feeling. 


The first of these is a sensation, the second is perception ; for 
it includes a conception and belief of an external object. But 
these two things, though of different natures, are so constantly 
conjoined in our experience, and in our imagination, that 
we consider them as one. We give the same name to both; 
for the toothach is the proper name of the pain we feel; 
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and it is the proper name of the disorder in the tooth 
which causes that pain. If it should be made a question, 
whether the toothach be in the mind that feels it, or in the 
tooth that is affected? much might be said on both sides, while 
it is not observed that the word has two meanings. But a little 
reflection satisfies us, that the pain is in the mind, and the 
disorder in the tooth. If some philosopher should pretend to 
have made a discovery, that the toothach, the gout, the head- 
ach, are only sensations in the mind, and that it is a vulgar 
error to conceive that they are distempers of the body, he 
might defend his system in the same manner as those, who 
affirm that there is no sound nor colour nor taste in bodies, 
defend that paradox. But both these systems, like most para- 
~ doxes, will be found to be only an abuse of words. 

We say that we feel the toothach, not that we perceive if. 
On the other hand, we say that we percewe the colour of a 
body, not that we feel it. Can any reason be given for this 
difference of phraseology ? in answer to this question, I appre- 
hend, that both when we feel the toothach, and when we see a 
coloured body, there is sensation and perception conjoined. But, 
in the toothach, the sensation being very painful, engrosses the 
attention ;-and therefore we speak of it, as if it were felt only, 
and not perceived: whereas, in seeing a coloured body, the 
sensation is indifferent, and draws no attention. The quality in 
the body, which we call its colour, is the only object of atten- 

_ tion ; and therefore we speak of it, as if it were perceived, and 
not felt. Though all philosophers agree that in seeing colour 
there is sensation, it is not easy to persuade the vulgar, that, in 
seeing a coloured body, when the light isnot too strong, nor 
the eye inflamed, they have any sensation or feeling at all. 

There are some sensations, which, though they are very 
often felt, are never attended to, nor reflected upon. We have 
no conception of them; and therefore, in language, there is 
neither any name for them. nor any form of speech that sup- 
poses their existence. Such are the sensations of colour and of 
all primary qualities ; and therefore those qualities are said to 
be perceived, but not to be felt. Taste and smell, and heat 
and cold, have sensations that are often agreeable or disagreea- 
ble, in sucha degree as to draw our attention; and they are 
sometimes said to be felt, and sometimes to be perceived. 
When disorders of the body occasion very acute pain, the un- 
easy sensation engrosses the attention, and they are said to be 

‘felt, not to be perceived. 

| There is another question relating to phraseology, which 
this subject suggests. A man says, he feels pain in such a par- 
ticular part of his body ; in his toe, for instance. Now, reason 
assures us, that pain being a sensation, can only be in the sentient 
heing, as its subject, that is, in the mind. And though philoso- 
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phers have disputed much about the place of the mind, yetnone 
of them ever placed it in the toe. What shall we say then in 
this case ? do our senses really deceive us, and make us believe 
a thing which our reason determines to be impossible ? I answer, 
Ist, that when a man says, he has painin his toe, heis perfectly 
understood, both by himself, and those who hear him, This 
is allthat he intends. He really feels what he and all men call 
a pain in the toe; and there-is no deception in the matter. 
Whether therefore there be any impropriety in the phrase or 
not, is of no consequence in common life. It answers all the 
ends of speech, both to the.speaker and the hearers. . rime 

In all languages, there are phrases which have a distinct 
meaning ; while, at the same time, there may be something in 
the structure of them that disagrees with the analogy of gram- 
mar, or with the principles of philosophy. And the reason is,’ 
because language is not made either by grammarians or philoso-. 
phers. Thus we speak of feeling pain, as if pain was some- 
thing distinct from the feeling of it. We speak ofa pain coming 
and going, and removing from one place to another. Such 
phrases are meant by those who use them ina sense that is 
neither obscure nor false. But the philosopher puts them into 
his alembic, reduces them to their first principles, draws out of 
them a sense that was never meant, and so imagines that he has 
discovered an error of the vulgar. re Py 

I observe, 2dly, that when we consider the sensation of pain 
by itself, without any respect to its cause, we cannot say with’ 
propriety, that the toe is either the place, or the subject of it.” 
But it ought to be remembered, that when we speak of pain in ’ 
the toe, the sensation is combined in our thought, with the cause ~ 
of it, which really is in the toe. The cause and the effect are)’ 
combined in one complex notion, and the same name serves for 
both. It is the buisiness of the philosopher to analyze this’ 
complex notion, and to give different names to its different in- 
gredients. He gives the name of pai to the sensation only, 
and the name of disorder to the unknown cause of its) Then it © 
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is evident that the disorder only is in the toe, and’ that it would © — 


be an error to think that the painis in it. But we ought not to 
ascribe this error to the vulgar, who never made the distinction, 


and who under the name of pain comprehend both the sensation’ ~ | 


and its cause. He els ibd 
Cases sometimes happen, which give occasion even to the 


vulgar to distinguish the painful sensation from the disorder” 


which is the cause of it. A man who has had his leg cut off, 
many years after feels pain in a toe of that legs The toe has 
now no existence; and he pereeives easily, that the toe can 
neither be the place, nor the subject of the pain which he feels; ~ 


yet it is the same feeling he used to have from a hurt in the toe; 


and if he did not know that his leg was cut off, it would give 
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him the same immediate conviction of some hurt or disorder in 
the toe. 

» The same phenomenon may lead the philosopher in all cases, 
to distinguish sensation from perception. We say, that the man 
had a deceitful feeling, when he felt a pain in his toe after the 
leg was cut off; and we have a true meaning in sayingso. But, 
if we will speak accurately, our sensations cannot be deceitful ; 
they must be what we feel them to be, and can be nothing else. 
Where then lies the deceit? I answer, it lies not in the sensa- 
tion, which is real, but in the seeming perception he had of a 
disorder in his toe. This perception, which nature had con-' 
joined with the sensation, was in this instance fallacious. 

The same reasoning may be applied to every phenomenon 
that can, with propriety, be called a deception of sense. As 
when one, who has the jaundice, sees a body yellow, which is 
really white ; or when a man sees an object double, because his 
eyes are not both directed to it; in these, and other like cases, 
the sensations we have are real, and the deception is only in the 
perception which nature has annexed to them. y 

, Nature has connected our perception of external objects with 
certain sensations. If the sensation 1s produced, the correspond- 
ing perception follows even when there is no object, and in that 
case it is apt to deceive us. In like manner, nature has connected 
our sensations with certain impressions that are made upon the 
nerve and brain: and, when the impression is made, from 
whatever cause, the corresponding sensation and perception 
immediately follow. Thus, in the man who feels pain in his 
toe after the leg is cut off, the nerve that went to the toe, part 
of which was cut off with the leg, had the same impression made 
upon the remaining part, which, in the natural state of his body, 
was caused by a hurt in the toe: and immediately this impres- 
sion is followed by the sensation and perception which nature 
connected with it. 

In like manner, if the same impressions, which are made at 
present upon my optic nerves by the objects before me, could be 
made in the dark, I apprehend that I*should have the same sen- 
sations, and see the same objects which I now see. The impres- 
sions and sensations would in such a case be real, and the 
perception only fallacious. 

Let us next consider the notions which our senses give us of 
those attributes of bodies called powers. This is the more ne- 
cessary, because power seems to imply some activity ; yet we 
consider body as a dead inactive thing, which does not act, but 
may be acted upon. 

Of the mechanical powers ascribed to bodies, that which is 
called their vis insita or inertia, may first be considered. By 
this is meant no more, than that bodies never change their state 
of themselves, either from rest to motion, or from motion to rest, 
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or from one degree of velocity, or one direction'to another. In 
order to produce any such change, there must be some force 
impressed upon them; and the change produced precisely 
proportioned to the force impressed, and in the direction of that 
force. ip ie PRT Rie cis 
That all bodies have this property, is a matter ‘oPdadtpwhich 
we learn from daily observation, as well as from the most accu- 
rate experiments. Now it seems plain, that this does not imply 
any activity in body, but rather the contrary. A power in body 
to change its state, would much rather imply activity than its 


continuing in the same state : so that, although property of 
bodiesis called their vis znsita, or vis inerlie, it imp! pr aged . 
activity. Bape Sr 


If we consider, next, the power of gravity, it is a_ fact, that all 
the bodies of our planetary system gravitate toward each other. 
This has been fully proved by the great Newton. But this gra- 
vitation is not conceived’ by that philosopher to be a power 
inherent in bodies, which they exert of themselves, but a force 
impressed upon them, to which they must necessarily yield. - 
Whether this force be impressed by some subtile ether, or whether 
it be impressed by the power of the Supreme Being, or of some 
subordinate spiritual being, we do not know ; butall sound natu- 
ral philosophy, particularly that of Newton, supposes it ~ be an 
impressed force, and not inherentin bodies. ‘hays 

So that, when bodies gravitate, they do not properly. act; but 
are acted upon: they only yield to an impression that is made 
upon them. It is common in language to express, by active 
verbs, many changes in things, wherein they are merely passive ; 
and this way of speaking is used chiefly when the cause of the 
change is not obvious to sense. Thus we say that a ship sails, 
when every man of common sense knows that she has no inhe- 
rent power‘of motion, and is only driven by wind and tide. In 
like manner, when we say that the planets gravitate toward the 
sun, we mean no more, but that, by some unknown power, they 
are drawn or impelled in that direction. Tho CGS. » iiss 

What has been said of the power of gravitation may be ap- 
plied to other mechanical powers, such as cohesion, 
electricity ; and no less to chymical and medical powers. By 
all these, certain effects are produced upon the application of 
one body to another. Our senses discover the effect; but the 
power is latent. We know there must be a cause of the effect, 
and we form a relative notion of it from its effect; and very 
often the same name is used to signify the unknown cause; and . 
the known effect. 

We ascribe to vegetables, the powers of drawing nourishment, 
growihg, and multiplying their kind. Here likewise the effect is 
manifest, but the cause is latent tosense. These powers, there- 
fore, as well as all the other powers we ascribe to bodies, are 
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nown causes of certain known effects. It is the business of 
philosophy to investigate the nature of those powers as far as we 
are able, but our senses leave us in the dark. 
». We may observe a great similarity in the notions which our 
senses give us of secondary qualities, of the disorders we feel in 
‘our own bodies, and of the various powers of bodies which we 
have enumerated. They are all obscure and relative notions, 


_ being a conception of seme unknown cause of a known effect. 


Their names are, for the most part, common to the effect and 
to its cause ; and they are a proper subject of philosophical dis- 
quisition. They might therefore, | think, not improperly be 
called occult qualities. 

‘This name, indeed, is fallen into disgrace since the time of 
Des Cartes.. It is said tohave been used by the Peripatetics to 
cloak their ignorance, and to stop all inquiry into the nature of 
those qualities called ocewlt. Be it so. Let those answer for 
this abuse of the word who were guilty of it. To call a thing 
occult, if we attend to the meaning of the word, is rather modestly 
to confess ignorance, than to cloak it. Itisto point it outasa 
proper subject for the investigation of philosophers, whose proper 

business it is to better the condition ef humanity, by discovering 
what was before hid from human knowledge. 

_ Were I therefore to make a division of the qualities of bodies as 
they appear to our senses, | would divide them first into those that 
are manifest, and those that are occult. The manifest qualities are 
those which Mr. Locke calls primary ; such as extension, figure, di- 
visibility, motion, hardness, softness, fluidity. The nature of these 
is manifest even to sense ; and the business of the philosopher 
with regard to them, is not to find out their nature, which is well 
known, but to discover the effects produced by their various 
combinations ; and with regard to those of them which are not 
essential to matter, to discover their causes as far as he is able. 
_ The second class consists of occult qualities, which may be 
subdivided into various kinds; as ist, the secondary qualities ; 


, 2dly, the disorders we feel in our own bodies; and, 3dly, all the 


qualities which we call powers of bodies, whether mechanical, 
chymical, medical, animal, or vegetable ; or if there be any 
other powers not comprehended under these heads. Of all these 
the existence is manifest to sense, but the nature is occult; and 
here the philosopher has an ample field. 

‘What is necessary for the conduct of our animal life, the 


- bountiful Author of nature has made manifest to allmen. But 


‘there are many other choice secrets of nature, the discovery of 
which enlarges the power, and exalts the state of man. These 
are left to be discovered by the proper use of our rational pow- 


_-ers. ‘They are hid, not that they may be always concealed from 


human knowledge, but that we may be excited to search for 


a 


in their minds any idea of substance. It could neither 
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them. ‘This is the proper business of a philosopher; and it is 
the glory of a man, and the best reward of his labour, to disco- 
ver what nature has thus concealed. (eRe here: 
' On Se eel potas 
% fox hitn oditeelen. 
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THE objects of sense we have hitherto considered are qua- 
lities. But qualities must have asubject. Wegive the names 
of matter, material substance, and body, to the subject of sensi- 
ble qualities; andit may be asked what this matieris?\—  * 

I perceive in a billiard ball, figure, colour, and motion; but 
the ball is not figure, nor is it colour. nor motion, nor all these 
taken together ; it is something that has figure, and colour, and 
motion. This is a dictate of nature, and the belief of all man- 
kind. ry ; i athaelvthes ait- 

As to the nature of this something, I am afraid we can give 
little account of it, but that it has the qualities which our senses 
discover. SOR ea PR dat 

But how do we know that they are qualities, and cannot exist 
without a subject? I confess I cannot explain how we know 
that they cannot exist without a subject, any more than I can ex- 
plain how we know that they exist. We have the information of 
nature for their existence ; and | think we have the information 
of nature that they are qualities. ia jalehe onl 

The belief that figure, motion, and colour, are qualities, and 
require a subject, must either be a judgment of nature, or it 
must be discovered by reason, or it must be a prejudice that has 
no just foundation. There are philosophers who maintain, that 
it is a mere prejudice ; that a body is nothing but a collection of 
what we call sensible qualities; and that they neither have nor 
need any subject. This is the opinion of bishop Berkeley and 
Mr. Hume ; and they were led to it by finding, that they had not 

Se-sirides 
of sensation nor of reflection. Hoan: satires bie 

But to me nothing seems more absurd, than that there 
should be extension without any thing extended ; or motion with- 
out any thing moved; yet I cannot give reasons for my opinion, 
because it seems to me self-evident, and an immediate dictate 
of my nature. 12 Ps 

And that it is the belief of all mankind, appears in the struc- 
ture of all languages; in which we find adjective nouns used to 
express sensible qualities. It is well known, that every adjective 
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in language must belong to some substantive expressed or under- 
stood; that is, every quality must belong to some subject. 

~ Sensible qualities make so great a part of the furniture of our 
minds, their kinds are so many, and their number so great, that if 
prejudice, and not nature, teach us to ascribe them all to a sub- 
ject, it must have a great work to perform, which cannot be 
accomplished in a short time, nor carried on to the same pitch in 
every individual. We should find not individuals only, but 
nations and ages, differing from each other in the progress which 
this prejudice had made in their sentiments ; but we find no such 
difference among men. What one man accounts a quality, all 
men do, and ever did. 

It seems therefore to be a judgment of nature, that the things 
immediately perceived are qualities, which must belong to a sub- 
ject; and all the information that our senses give us about this 
subject, is, that it is that te which such qualities belong. From 
this it is evident, that our notion of body or matter, as dis- 
tinguished from its qualities, is a relative notion; and I am 
afraid it must always be obscure until men have other faculties. 

The philosopher in this seems to have no advantage above the 
vulgar; for as they perceive colour, and figure, and motion by 
their senses as well as he does, and both are equally certain 
that there is a subject of those qualities, so the notions which 
both have of this subject are equally obscure. When the phi- 
Josopher calls it a substratum, and a subject of inhesion, those 
learned words convey no meaning but what every man under- 
stands and expresses, by saying in common language, that itis a 
thing extended, and solid, and moveable. 

The relation which sensible qualities bear to their subject, 
that is, to body, is not, however, so dark, but that it is easily 
distinguished from all other relations. Every man can distin- 

_ guishit from the relation of an effect to its cause; of a mean to 
its end; or of a sign to the thing signified by it. 

I think it requires some ripeness of understanding to distin- 
guish the qualities of a body from the body. Perhaps this dis- 
tinction is not made by brutes, nor by infants ; and if any one 
thinks that this distinction is not made by our senses, but by 
some other power of the mind, | will not dispute this point, pro- 
vided it be granted, that men, when their facuities are ripe, have 
a natural conviction, that sensible qualities cannot exist by them- 
selves, without some subject to which they belong. 

I think, indeed, that some of the determinations we form con- 

_ cerning matter cannot be deduced solely from the testimony of 
sense, but must be referred to some other source. 
_ There seems to be nothing more evident, than that all bodies 
must consist of parts; and that every part of a body isa body, 
and a distinct being which may exist without the other parts ; 
and yet J apprehend this conclusion is not deduced solely from 
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the testimony of sense: for, besides that it is a necessary truth, 
and therefore no object of sense, there is a limit beyond which 
we cannot perceive any division of a body. ‘The parts become 
too small to be perceived by our senses ; but we cannot believe 
that it becomes then incapable of being further divided, or that 
such division would make it not tobe a body. = 
‘We carry on the division and subdivision in our thought far 
beyond the reach of our senses, and we can find no end to it: 
nay, | think we plainly discern, that there can be no limit beyond 
which the division cannot be carried. tithe ee yar deeiet 
For if there be any limit to this division, one of two things 
must necessarily happen. Either we have come by division to a 
body which is extended, but has no parts, and is absolutely indi- 
visible ; or this body is divisible, but as soon as it is divided, it 
becomes no body. Both these positions seem to me absurd, and 
one or the other is the necessary consequence of supposing a 
limit to the divisibility of matter. . sda etna 
On the other hand, if it is admitted that the divisibility of 
matter has no limit, it will follow, that no body can be called one 
individual substance. You may as well call it two, or twenty, 
or two hundred. For when it is divided into parts, every part is 
a being or substance distinct from all the other parts, and was so 
even before the division: any one part may continue to exist, 
though all the other parts were annihilated. nae Bd. 
There is, indeed, a principle long received, as an axiom in 


metaphysics, which I cannot reconcile to the divisibility of 


matter. It is, That every being is one, omne ens est unum. By 
which, I suppose, is meant, that every thing that exists must 
either be one indivisible being, or composed of a determinate 
number of indivisible beings. Thus an army may be divided 
into regiments, a regiment into companies, and a Company into 


men. But here the division has its limit; for you cannot divide - 


a man without destroying him, because he is an individual; and 
every thing, according to this axiom, must be an individual, or 
made up of individuals. B lores? 
That this axiom will hold with regard to an army, and with 
regard to many other things, must be granted ; but I require the 
evidence of its being applicable to all beings whatsoever. ~ Bs 
Leibnitz, conceiving that all beings must have this metaphy- 
sical unity, was by this led to maintain, that matter, and indeed 
the whole universe, is made up of monads, that is, simple and 
indivisible substances. é ONAL SLE ee 
Perhaps the same apprehension might lead Boscovich into his 
hypothesis, which seems much more ingenious; to wit, that 
matter is composed of a definite number of mathematical points; 
endowed with certain powers of attraction and repulsion. 


The divisibility of matter without any limit, seems to me more © 


tenable than either of these hypotheses; nor do I lay much stress 


’ 
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upon the metaphysical axiom, considering its origin. _Metaphy- 
sicians thought proper to make the attributes common to all 
beings the subject of ascience. It must be a matter of some 
difficulty to find out such attributes : and, after racking their in- 
vention, they have specified three, to wit, unity, verity, and 
goodness ; and these I suppose have been invented to make a 
number, rather than from any clear evidence of their being uni- 
versal. 4 

_ There are other determinations concerning matter, which, I 
think, are not solely founded upon the testimony of sense; such 
as, that it is impossible that two bodies should occupy the same 
place at the same time ; or that the same body should be in 
different places at the same time ; or that a body can be moved 
from one place to another, without passing through the interme- 
diate places, either in a straight course, or by some circuit. 
These appear to be necessary truths, and therefore cannot be 
conclusions of our senses; for our senses testify only what is, 
and not what must necessarily be. 

We are next to consider our notion of space. It may be ob- 
served, that although space be not perceived by any of our 
senses when all matter is removed ; yet, when we perceive any 
of the primary qualities, space presents itself as a necessary con- 
comitant: for there can neither be extension, nor motion, nor 

figure, nor division, nor cohesion of parts without space. 

'. There are only two of our senses by which the notion, of 
space enters into the mind ; to wit, touchand sight. If we sup- 
pose a man to have neither of these senses, 1 do not see how he 
could ever have any conception of space. Supposing him to 
have both, until he sees or feels other objects, he can have no 
notion of space. It has neither colour nor figure to make it an 
object of sight. It has no tangible quality to make it an object 
of touch. But other objects of sight and touch carry the notion 
of space along with them; and not the notion only, but the 
belief of it: for a body could not exist if there was no space to 
contain it: it could not move if there was no space. Its situa- 
tion, its distance, and every relation it has to other bodies, sup- 
pose space. ; . 

But though the notion of space seems not to enter at first into 
the mind, until it is introduced by the proper objects of sense ; 
yet, being once introduced, it remains in our conception and 
belief, though the objects which introduced it be removed. We 
see no absurdity in supposing a body to be annihilated; but the 
space that contained it remains ; and to suppose that annihilated, 
seems to be absurd. It is so much allied to nothing or empti- 
ness, that it seems incapable of annihilation or of creation. 

Space not only retains a firm hold of our belief, even when 
we suppose all the objects that introduced it to be annihilated, 
but it swells to immensity. We can set no limits to it, either of 
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extent or of duration. Hence we call it immense, eternal, im- 
moveable, and indestructible. But it is only an immense, eter- 

nal, immoveable, and indestructible void or er ptiness. Pe 
haps we may apply to it, what the Peripatetics said of th 
matter, that whatever it is, it is potentially only, not actua 
When we consider parts of space that have measure anc ‘gare, 
there is nothing we understand better, nothing about which we 
can reason so clearly, and to so great extent. thea a 
PAE. 


figure are circumscribed parts of space, and are the object o 
geometry, a science in which human reason has the most am 
field, and can go deeper, and with more certainty than in any 
other. But when we attempt to comprehend the who e of space, 
and to trace it to its origin, we lose ourselves in the s arch. 
The profound speculations of ingenious men upon this subject 
differ so widely, as may lead us to suspect, that the line of human. 
understanding is too short to reach the bottom of it, 
Bishop Berkeley, | think, was the first who observed, that the. 
extension, figure, and space, of which we speak in common lan- 
guage, and of which geometry treats, are originally perceived 
by the sense of touch only; but that there is a notion of exten- 
sion, figure, and space, which may be got by sight, without any 
aid from touch. To distinguish these, he calls the first tangible 
extension, tangible figure, and tangible space ; the last he calls 
visible. ai 
As I think this distinction very importantin the philosophy of 
our senses, I shall adopt the names used by the inventor to ex: 
press it; remembering what has been already observed, that 
space, whether tangible or visible, is not so properly an object 
of sense, as a necessary concomitant of the objects both of sight 
and touch. 7 
The reader may likewise be pleased to attend to this, that 
when I use the names of tangible and visible space, I do not mean 
to adopt bishop Berkeley’s opinion, so far as to think that they 
are really different things, and altogether unlike. Itake them | 
to be different conceptions of the same thing; the one very par- 
tial, and the other more complete ; but both distinct and just, as 
far as they reach. tf met 
Thus when I see a spire at a very great distance, it seems like 
the point of a bodkin; there appears no vane at the top, no 
angles. But when I view the same object at a small distance, 
Isee a huge pyramid of several angles with a vane on the top. 
Neither of these appearances is fallacious. Each of them is 
what it ought to be, and what it must be, from such an object 
seen at such different distances. These different appearances. 
of the same object may serve to illustrate the different concep- 
tions of space, according as they are drawn from the information 
of sight alone, or as they are drawn from the additional infor- 
mation of touch. 7 
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‘Our sight alone, unaided by touch, gives a very partial notion 
of space, but yet a distinct one. When it is considered accord- 
ing to this partial notion, I call it visible space. The sense of 
touch gives a much more complete notion of space ; and when 
it is considered according to this notion, I call it tangible space. 
Perhaps there may be intelligent beings of a higher order, whose 
conceptions of space are much more complete than those we 
have from both senses. Another sense added to those of sight 
and touch, might, for what I know, give us conceptions of space, 
as different from those we can now attain, as tangible space is 
from visible ; and might resolve many knotty points concerning 
it, which, from the imperfection of our faculties, we cannot by 
any labour untie. 4 

Berkeley acknowledges that there is an exact correspondence 
between the visible figure and magnitude of objects, and the tan- 
gible; and that every modification of the one has a modification of 
the othercorresponding. He acknowledges likewise, that nature 
has established such a connexion between the visible figure and 
_ magnitude of an object, and the tangible, that we learn by expe- 
rience to know the tangible figure and magnitude from the visible. 
And having been accustomed to do so from infancy, we get the 
habit of doing it with such facility and quickness, that we think we 
see tangible figure, magnitude, and distance of bodies, when, in 
reality, we only collect those tangible qualities from the.corres- 
ponding visible qualities, which are natural signs of them. 

The correspondence and connexion which Berkeley shows 


to be between the visible figure and magnitude of objects, and, 


their tangible figure and magnitude, is in some respects very 
similar to that which we have observed between our sensations, 
and the primary qualities with which they are connected. No 
sooner is the sensation felt, than immediately we have the con- 
ception and belief of the corresponding quality. We give no 
attention, to the sensation ; it has not a name; and it is diflicult 
to persuade us that there was any such thing. 4 

In like manner, no sooner is the visible figure and magnitude 
_ of an object seen, than immediately we have the conception 
and belief of the corresponding tangible figure and magnitude. 
We give no attention to the visible igure and magnitude. It is 
immediately forgotten, as if it had never been perceived; and 
it has no name in common language; and indeed, until Berkeley 
pointed it out as a subject of speculation, and gave it a name, it 
had none among philosophers, excepting in one instance, relating 
to the heavenly bodies, which are beyond the reach of touch. 
With regard to them, what Berkeley calls visible magnitude, was, 
by astronomers, called apparent magnitude. 

There is surely an apparent magnitude, and an apparent figure 
of terrestrial objects, as well as of celestial ; and this is what 
Berkeley calls their visible figure and magnitude. But this was 
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never made an object of thought among philosophers, until that — 
author gave it a name, and observed the correspondence and 
connexion between it and tangible magnitude and figure, and how 
the mind gets the habit of passing so instantaneously from the 
visible figure, as a sign to the tangible figure, as the thing signified 
by it, that the first is perfectly forgotten, as if it had never been 
perceived. aldol 

Visible figure, extension, and space, may be made a subject of 
mathematical speculation, as well as the tangible. Inthevisible, 
we find two dimensions only ; in the tangible three. In the one, 
magnitude is measured by angles ; in the other by lines. Every 
part’ of visible space bears some proportion ‘to the whole; but 
tangible space being immense, any part of it bears no proportion 
to the whole. 

Such differences in their properties led bishop Berkeley to 
think, that visible and tangible magnitude and figure, are things 
totally different and dissimilar, and cannot both belong to the 
same object. 

And upon this dissimilitude is grounded one of the strongest 
arguments by which his system is supported. Fof it may be 
said, if there be external objects which have a real extension and. 
figure, it must be either tangible extension and figure, or visible, 
or both. The last appears absurd ; nor was it ever maintained 
by any man, that the same object has two kinds of extension and * 
figure, totally dissimilar. There is then only one of the two 
really i in the object ; and the other must be ideal. But no rea- 
son can he assigned why the perceptions of one sense should be 
real, whilst those of another are only ideal: and he who is per- 
suaded that the objects of sight are ideas only, has equal reason 
to believe so of the objects of touch. 

This argument, however, loses all its force, if it be true, as 
was formerly hinted, that visible figure and extension are only 
a partial conception, and the tangible figure and extension a 
more complete conception of that figure and extension which i is 
really in the object. 

It has been proved very fully by bishop Béinielel that sight 
alone, without any aid from the informations of touch, gives us 
no perception, nor even conception of the distance of any object" 
from the eye. But he was not aware that this very principle 
overturns the argument for his system, taken from the difference 
between visible and tangible extension and figure : for, suppo- 
sing external objects to exist, and to have that tangible extension | 
and figure which we perceive, it follows demonstrably, from the 
principle now mentioned, that their visible extension and figure 
must be just what we see ‘it to be. 

The rules of perspective, and of the projection of the sphere, 
which is a branch of perspective, are demonstrable. ‘They sup- 
pose the existence of external objects, which have a tangible 
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extension and figure ; and, upen that supposition, they demon- 
strate what must be the visible extension and figure of such 
objects, when placed in such a position, and at such a distance. 
_ Hence it is evident, that the visible figure and extension of 
‘objects is so far from being incompatible with the tangible, that 
the first is a necessary consequence from the last, in beings that 
see as we do. The correspondence between them is not arbi- 
trary, like that between words and the thing they signify, as 
Berkeley thought; but it results necessarily from the nature of 
the two senses; and this correspondence being always found in 
experience to be exactly what the rules of perspective show 
that it ought to be, if the senses give true information, is an 
argument of the truth of both. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
_ OF THE EVIDENCE OF SENSE, AND OF BELIEF IN GENERAL. 


THE intention of nature in the powers which we call the 
external senses, is evident. They are intended to give us that 
information of external objects which the Supreme Being saw to 
be proper for us in our present state ; and they give to all man- 
kind the information necessary for life, without reasoning, 
without any art or investigation on our part. 

The most uninstructed peasant has as distinct a conception, 
and as firm a belief of the immediate objects of his’senses, as 
the greatest philosopher ; and with this he rests satisfied, giving 
himself no concern how he came by this conception and belief. 
But the philosopher is impatient to know how his conception of 
external objects, and his belief of their existence, is produced. 
This, I am afraid, is hid in impenetrable darkness. But where 
there is no knowledge, there is the more room for conjecture : 
and of this philosophers have always been very liberal. 

__ The dark cave and shadows of Plato, the species of Aristotle, 
the films of Epicurus, and the ideas and impressions of modern 
philosophers, are the productions of human fancy, successively 
invented to satisfy the eager desire of knowing how we perceive 
external objects; but they are all deficient in the two essential 
characters of a true and philosophical account of the phenome- 

non: for we neither have any evidence of their existence; nor, 
if they did exist, can it be shown how they would produce per- 
ception. 
_ It was before observed, that there are two ingredients in this 
operation of perception: ist, the conception or notion of the 
object; and 2dly, the belief of its present existence. Both are 
unaccountable. 
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That we ap assign no adequate cause of our first concep- 
tions of things, I think, is now acknowledged by the most en-— 
lightened philosophers. We know that such is our constitution, 
that in certain circumstances we have certain conceptions ; but 
how they are produced, we know no more than how we our- 
selves were produced. he Aap 

When we have got the conception of external objects by o our 
senses, we can analyze them in our thought into their simple 
ingredients; and we can compound those ingredients into: 
various new forms, which the senses never presented. But it is. 
beyond the power of human imagination to form any conception, 
whose simple ingredients have not beem furnished by nature in 
a manner unaccountable to our understanding. = 

We have an immediate conception of the operations of our 
own minds, joined witha belief of their existence ; and this we 
call consciousness. But this is only giving a name to this source 
of our knowledge. It is not a discovery of its cause. In like 
manner, we have, by our external senses, a conception of ex- 
ternal objects, joined with a belief of their existence ; and this. 
we call perception. But this is only giving a name to another 
source of our knowledge, without discovering its cause. 


& 


We know, that when certain impressions are made upon our 


organs, nerves, and brain, certain corresponding sensations are 
felt, and certain objects are both conceived and believed to 
exist. But in this train of operations nature works in the dark. 
Wecan neither discover the cause of any one of them, nor any 
necessary connexion of one with another; and whether they are: 
connected by any necessary tie, or only conjomed in oun ceniahies 
tution by the will of heavy en, we know not. 


That any kind of impression upon a body should be the effi- be 


cient cause of sensation, appears very absurd. Nor can we 
perceive any necessary connexion between sensation and the. 
conception and belief of an external object. For any thing we 
can discover, we might have been so framed as to have all the 
sensations we now have by our senses, without any impressions» 
upon our organs, and without any conception of any external 
object. Forany thing we know, we might have been so made 
as to perceive external objects, without any impressions on 
bedily organs, and without any of those sensations which inva- 
tiably accompany perception in our present frame. é 

If our conception of external objects be nanciccseetaietl the 
conviction and belief of their existence, which we at by. our 
senses, is no less so. 

Belief, assent, conviction, are words which I] think do, nok ad- 
mit of logical definition, because the operation of mind signified 
by them is perfectly simple, and of its own kind. Nor do they 
need to be defined, because they are common words. and well 
understood. 


os. Sle 
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Belief must have an object. For he that believes, must 
believe something ; and that which he believes is called the 
object of his belief. Of this object of his belief, he must have 
some concéption, clear or obscure ; for although there may be 
the most clear and distinct conception of an object, without any 
belief of its existence, there can be no belief without con- 
ception. : 

Belief is always expressed in language by a proposition, 
wherein something is affirmed or denied. This is the form of 
speech which in all languages is appropriated to that purpose, 
and without belief there could be neither affirmation nor denial, 
norshould we have any form of words to express either. Belief 
admits of all degrees from the slightest suspicion to the fullest 
assurance. These things are so evident to every man that 
reflects, that it would be abusing the reader’s patience to dwell 
upon them. 

I proceed to observe, that there are many operations of mind 
in which, when we analyze them as far as we are able, we find 
belief to be an essential ingredient. A man cannot be conscious 
_ of his own thoughts, without believing that he thinks. He can- 
not perceive an object of sense, without believing that it exists. 
He cannot distinctly remember a past event, without believing 
that it did exist. Belief therefore is an ingredient in conscious- 
ness, in perception, and in remembrance. 

Not only in most of our intellectual operations, but in many 
of the active principles of the human mind, belief enters as an 
ingredient. Joy and sorrow, hope and fear, imply a belief of 
good or ill, either present or in expectation. Esteem, gratitude, 
pity, and resentment, imply a belief of certain qualities in their 
objects. In every action that is done for an end, there must be 
a belief of its tendency to that end. So large a share has belief 
in our intellectual operations, in our active principles, and 
in our actions themselves, that as faith in things divine is repre- 
sented as the main spring in the life of a Christian, so belief in 
general is the main spring in the life of a man. 

That men often believe what there is no just ground to be- 
lieve, and thereby are led into hurtful errors, is too evident to 
be denied: and, on the other hand, that there are just grounds 
of belief, can as little be doubted by any man who is not a 
perfect skeptic. : 

We give the name of evidence to whatever is a ground of 
belief. To believe without evidence is a weakness which every 
man is concerned to avoid, and which every man wishes to avoid. 
Nor is it in a man’s power to believe any thing longer than he 
thinks he has evidence. 

What this evidence is, is more easily felt than described. 
Those who never reflected upon its nature, feel its influence in 
governing iheir belief. It is the business of the logician to ex+ 
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plain its nature, and to distinguish its various kinds and degrees; 
but every man of understanding can judge of it, and commonly 
judges right, when the evidence is fairly laid before him, and his 
mind is free from prejudice. A man who knows nothing of the 
theory of vision, may have a good eye ; and a man who never 
speculated about evidence in the abstract, may have a ea 


judgment. 


The common occasions of life lead us to distinguish evidence 
into different kinds, to which we give names that are well under- 
stood ; such as the evidence of sense, the evidence of memory, _ 
the evidence of consciousness, the evidence of testimony, the 
evidence of axioms, the evidence of reasoning. All men of 
common understanding agree, that each of these india of evi- 
dence may afford just ground of belief, and they agree very 
generally in the circumstances that strengthen or omit g 
them. 

Philosophers have endeavoured, by analyzing the different 
sorts of evidence, to find out some common nature wherein 
they all agree, and thereby to reduce them all to one. This ° 
was the aim of the schoolmen in their intricate disputes about — 
the criterion of truth. Des Cartes placed this criterion of truth 
in clear and distinct perception ; and laid it down as a maxim, 
that whatever we clearly and distinctly perceive to be true, is 
true; but it is difficult to know what he understands by clear 
and distinct perception in this maxim. Mr. Locke placed it in 
a perception of the agreement or disagreement of our ideas, 
which perception is immediate in intuitive knowledge, and by 
the intervention of other ideas in reasoning. % 

I confess that, although I have, as | think, a distinct ntition of 
the different kinds of evidence above mentioned, and perhaps 
of some others, which it is unnecessary here to enumerate, yet 
T am not able to find any common nature to which they may all 
be reduced. They seem to me to agree only in this, that they 
are all fitted by nature to produce belief in the human mind ; 
some of them in the highest degree, which: we call certainty, 
others in various degrees according to circumstances. 

I shall take’ it for granted, that the evidence of sense, when 
the proper circumstances concur, is good evidence, anda just 

round of belief. My intention in this place is only to compare 
it with the other kinds that have been mentioned, that we may 
judge whether it be reducible to any of them, or of a nature 
peculiar to itself. 

ist, It seems to be quite different from the evidence of rea- 
soning. All good evidence is commonly called reasonable 
evidence, and very justly, because it ought to govern our belief 
as reasonable creatures. And, according to this meaning, I think © 
the evidence of sense no less reasonable than that of demonstra- 
tion. If nature give us information of things that concern us; 
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by other means than by reasoning, reason itself will direct us to 
receive that information with thankfulness, and to make the 
best use of it. 

- But when we speak of the evidence of reasoning as a parti- 
cular kind of evidence, it means the evidence of propositions 
that are inferred by reasoning, from propositions already known 
and believed. ‘Thus the evidence of the fifth proposition of 
the first book of Euclid’s elements consists in this, that itis shown 
to be the necessary consequence of the axioms, and of the pre- 
ceding propositions. In all reasoning, there must be one or 
more premisses, and a conclusion drawn from them. And the 
premisses are called the reason why we must believe the conclu- 
sion which we see to follow from them. 

That the evidence of sense is of a different kind, needs little 

roof. No man seeks a reason for believing what he sees or 
feels; and if he ‘did, it would be difficult to find one. But 
though he can give no reason for believing his senses, his belief 
remains as firm as if it were grounded on demonstration. 

Many eminent philosophers, thinking it unreasonable to be- 
lieve, when they could not show a reason, have laboured to 
furnish us with reasons for believing our senses; but their rea- 
sons are very insufficient, and will not bear examination. Other 
philosophers have shown very clearly the fallacy of these rea- 
sons, and have, as they imagine, discovered invincible reasons 
against this belief; but they have never been able either to shake 
it in themselves, or to convince others. The statesman con- 
tinues to plod, the soldier to fight, and the merchant to export 
and import, without being in the least moved by the demonstra- 
tions that have been offered of the nonexistence of those things 
about which they are so seriously employed. Andaman may 
as soon, by reasoning, pull the moon out of her orbit, as destroy 
the belief of the objects of sense. 

Shall we say then that the evidence of sense is the same with 
that of axioms, or self-evident truths? I answer, Ist, that all 
modern philosophers seem to agree, that the existence of the 
objects of sense is not self-evident, because some of them have 
endeavoured to prove it by subtile reasoning, others to refute it. 
Neither of these can consider it as self-evident. 

Qdly, I would observe, that the word axiem is taken by philo- 
sophers in such a sense, as that the existence of the objects of 
sense cannot, with propriety, be called an axiom. They give 
the name of axiom only to self-evident truths that are necessary, 
and are not limited to time and place, but must be true at all 
times, and in all places. The truths attested by our senses are 


not of this kind; they are contingent, and limited to time and 


place. 
Thus, that one is the half of two, isan axiom. It is equally 
irue at all times, and in all places. We perceive, by attending 
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to the proposition itself, that it cannot but be true; and there- 
fore it is called an eternal, necessary and immutable truth. 
‘That there is at present a chair on my right hand, and another 
on my left, is a truth attested by my senses ; but it is not neces- 
sary, nor eternal, nor immutable. It may not be true next 
minute ; and tHebeiine:. to call it anaxiom, would, lapprehend, 
be to deviate from the common use of the word. 

3dly, If the word axiom be put to signify every truth which 
is known immediately, without being deduced from any antece- 
dent truth, then the existence of the objects of sense may be 
called an axiom. For my senses give me as immediate convic- 
tion of what they testify, as my understanding gives me of what 
is commonly called an axiom. 

There is no doubt an analogy between the evidence of sense 


and the evidence of testimony. Hence we find in all languages 


the anaiogical expressions of the testimony of sense, of giving 
eredit to our senses, and the like. But there is a real difference 
between the two, as well as a similitude. In believing upon 
testimony, we rely upon the authority of a person who testifies : 
but we have no such authority for believing our senses. 

Shall we say then that this belief is the inspiration of the 
Almighty? I think this may be said in a good sense ; for I take it 
to be the immediate effect of our constitution, which’ is the work 
of the Almighty. But if inspiration be understood to imply a 
persuasion of its coming from God, our belief of the objects of 
sense is not inspiration; for a man would believe his senses 
though he had no notion of a Deity. He who is persuaded that 
he is the workmanship of God, and that it is a part of his con- 
stitution to believe his senses, may think that a good reason to 
confirm his belief ; but he had the belief before he could give 
this or any other reason for it. 

If we compare the evidence of sense with that of memory, 
we find a great resemblance, but still some difference. I re- 
member distinctly to have dined yesterday with such a com- 
pany. What is the meaning of this? It is that I have a distinct 
conception and firm belief of this past event; not by reasoning, 
not by testimony, but immediately from my constitution’: and I 
give the name of memory to that’ part of my constitution, by 
which I have this kind of conviction of past events. 


I see a chair on my right hand. What is the meaning of 


this? It is that I have, by my constitution, a distinct concep- 
tion and firm belief of the present existence of the chair in 
such a place, and in such a position; and I give the name of 
seeing to that part of my constitution by which J have this im- 
mediate conviction. The two operations agree in the immedi- 
ate conviction which they give. They agree in this also, that 
the things believed are not necessary, but contingent, and 


limited to time and place, But they differ in two respects = Ist,” 
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ihat memory has something for its object that did exist in time 
past; but the object of sight, and of all the senses, must be 
‘something which exists at present. And, 2dly, that I see by 
my eyes, and only when they are directed to the object, and 
when it is illuminated. But my memory is not limited by any 
bodily organ that I know, nor by light and darkness, though it 
has its limitations of another kind. 
_ These differences are obvious to all men, and very reason- 
ably lead them to consider seeing and remembering as opera- 
__ tions specifically different. But the nature of the evidence they 
give has a great resemblance. -A like difference and a like re- 
semblance there is between the evidence of sense and that of 
consciousness, which I leave the reader to trace. 

As to the opinion, that evidence consists in a perception of 

the agreement or disagreement of ideas, we may have occasion 
to consider it more particularly in another place. Here I only 
observe, that, when taken in the most favourable sense, it may 
be applied with propriety to the evidence of reasoning, and to 
the evidence of some axioms. But I cannot see how in any 
sense it can be applied to the evidence of consciousness, to the 
evidence of memory, or to that of the senses. 
_ When I compare the different kinds of evidence above men- 
tioned, I confess, after all, that the evidence of reasoning, and 
that of seme necessary and self-evident truths, seems to be the 
least mysterious, and the most perfectly comprehended; and 
therefore I do not think it strange that philosophers should have 
endeavoured to reduce all kinds of evidence to these. 

When I see a proposition to be self-evident and necessary, 
and that the subject is plainly included in the predicate, there 
seems to be nothing more-that I can desire in order to under- 
stand why I believe it. And when I see a consequence that 
necessarily follows from one or more self-evident propositions, 


i want nothing more with regard to my belief of that conse-’ 


quence. The light of truth so fills my mind in these cases, that 
I can neither conceive, nor desire any thing more satisfying. 

On the other hand, when I remember distinctly a past event, 
or see an object before my eyes, this commands my belief no 
less thananaxiom. But when, as a philosopher, I reflect upon 
this belief, and want to trace it to its origin, 1 am not able to 
resolve it into necessary and self-evident axioms, or conclusions 
that are necessarily consequent upon them. I seem to want 

_ that evidence which I can best comprehend, and which gives 

perfect satisfaction to an inquisitive mind: yet it is ridiculous 
to doubt, and I find it is not in my power. An attempt to throw 
off this belief is like an attempt to fly, equally ridiculous and 
impracticable. é 

Toa philosopher, who has been accustomed to think that the 
treasure of his knowledge is the acquisition of that reasoning 
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power of which he boasts, it is no doubt humiliating to find that 


his reason can lay no claim to the greater part of it. - 
By his reason he can discover certain abstract and necessary 
relations of things ; but his knowledge of what really exists, or 
did exist, comes by another channel, which is open to those 
who cannot reason. He is led to it in the dark, and knows not 
how he came byit. - ; HNC AA 
It is no wonder that the pride of philosophy should lead some 
to invent vain theories in order to account for this knowledge ; 
and others who see this to be impracticable, to spurn at a know- 
ledge they cannot account for, and vainly attempt to throw it 
off, as a reproach to their understandmg. But the wise and 
the humble will receive it as the gift of Heaven, and endeavour 
to make the best use of it, te ALN tee 
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CHAPTER XXI. Lt 


OF THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE SENSES. 

OUR senses may be considered in two views: Ist, as they 
afford us agreeable sensations, or subject us to such as are dis- 
agreeable ; and, 2dly, as they give us information of things that 
concern us. ’ eeTae SE 

In the first view, they neither require nor admit of improve- 
ment. Both the painful and the agreeable sensations of our 


_ external senses are given by nature for certain ends ; and the 
are given in that degree which is the most proper for their end. - 


By diminishing or increasing them, we should not mend, but 
mar the work of nature. 
Bodily pains are indications of some disorder or hurt of the 
body, and admonitions to use the best means in our power to 
prevent or remove their causes. As far as this can be done b 
temperance, exercise, regimen, or the skill of the physician, 
every man has sufficient inducement to do it. . SiN ld 
When pain cannot be prevented or removed, it is greatly al- 
leviated by patience and fortitude of mind. While the mind is 
superior to pain, the man is not unhappy, though he may be 
exercised. It leaves no sting behind it, but rather matter of 
triumph and agreeable reflection, when borne properly, and in 


a good cause. ‘The Canadians have taught us, that even sa- 


vages may acquire a superiority to the most excruciating pains ; 
and, in every region of the earth, instances will be found, where 
a sense of duty, of honour, or even of worldly interest, have 
triumphed over it, rene ee 

It is evident, that nature intended for man in his present state, 
2 life of labour and toil, wherein he may be occasionally ex- 
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90sed to pain and danger: and the happiest man is not he who 
e felt least of those evils, but he whose mind is fitted to bear 
them by real magnanimity. 

_ Our active and perceptive powers are improved and perfect- 
ed by use and exercise. This is the constitution of nature. 
But, with regard to the agreeable and disagreeable sensations 
we have by our senses, the very contrary is an established con- 
stitution of nature: the frequent repetition of them weakens 
their force. Sensations at first very disagreeable, by use be- 
come tolerable, and at last perfectly indifferent. And those 
that are at first very agreeable, by frequent repetition become 
insipid, and at last perhaps give disgust. Nature has set limits 
to the pleasures of sense, which we cannot pass ; and all stu- 
died gratification of them, as it is mean and unworthy of a man, 
so it is foolish and fruitless. . 

The man who, in eating and drinking, and in other gratifica- 
tions of sense, obeys the calls of nature, without affecting deli- 
cacies and refinements, has all the enjoyment that the senses 
can afford. If one could, by a soft and luxurious life, acquire a 
more delicate sensibility to pleasure, it must be at the expense 
of a like sensibility to pain, from which he can never promise 
exemption: and at the expense of cherishing many diseases 
which produce pain. 

_ The improvement of our external senses, as they are the 
means of giving us information, is a subject more worthy of our 
attention: for although they are not the noblest and most ex- 
alted powers of our nature, yet they are not the least useful. 


All that we know or can know of the material world, must be _ 
grounded upon their information ; and the philosopher, as well — 


as the day labourer, must be indebted to them for the largest 
part of his knowledge. 

Some of our perceptions by the senses may be called ori- 
ginal, because they require no previous experience or learning ; 
but the far greatest part is acquired, and the fruit of expe- 
rience. 

Three of our senses, to wit, smell, taste, and hearing, origin- 
ally give us only certain sensations, and a conviction that these 
sensations are occasioned by some external object. We give 
a name to that quality of the object by which it is fitted to pro- 
duce such a sensation, and connect that quality with the object, 
and with its other qualities. 

Thus we learn, that a certain sensation of smell is produced 
by a rose; and that quality in the rose, by which it is fitted to 
produce this sensation, we call the smell of the rose. Here it 

_is evident that the sensation is original. The perception that 
the rose has that quality, which we call its smell, is acquired. 
In like manner, we learn all those qualities in bodies which we 
call their smell, their taste, their sound. These are all second- 
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ary qualities, and we give the same name to them which we 
give to the sensations they produce; not from any similitude 
between the sensation and the quality of the same name, but — 
because the quality is signified to us by the sensation as its — 
sign, and because our senses give us no other knowledge of the 
quality, but that it is fit to produce such a sensation. =. 

By the other two senses we have much more ample informa- 
tion. By sight, we learn to distinguish objects by their colour, 
in the same manner. as by their sound, taste, and smell. By © 
this sense we perceive visible objects to have extension in 
two dimensions, to have visible figure and magnitude, anda cer- 
tain angular distance from one another. These! conceive are 
the original perceptions of sight. te te 

By touch we not only perceive the temperature on bodies" as 
to heat and cold, which are secondary qualities, but we perceive 
originally their three dimensions, their tangible figure and mag- 
nitude, their linear distance from one another, their hardness, 
softness, or fluidity. These qualities we originally perceive by 
touch only ; but by experience we learn to perceive all or most ” 
of them by sight. 

We learn to perceive by one sense what originally could hare 
been perceived only by another, by finding a connexion be- 
tween the objects of the different senses. Hence the original 
perceptions, or the sensations of one sense become signs of 
whatever has always been found connected with them; and 
from the sign the mind passes immediately to the sieve diate 
and belief of the thing signified: and although the*connexion 
in the mind between the sign and the thing signified by it, be 
the effect of custom, this custom becomes a second nature, and 
it is difficult to distinguish it from the ong power of par: 
ception. 

Thus, if a sphere of one uniform colour be set before me, ‘Te 
perceive evidently by my eye its spherical figure, and its three 
dimensions. All the world will acknowledge that by sight only, 
without touching it, | may be certain that it is a sphere; yet it 
is no less certain, that, by the original power of sight, i could 
not perceive it to be a sphere, and to have three dimensions. 
The eye originally could only perceive two dimensions, and a — 
gradual variation of colour on the different sides of the object. — 

It is experience that teaches me that the variation of colour — 
is an effect of spherical convexity, and of the distribution of. 
light and shade. But so rapid is the progress of the thought’ 
from the effect to the cause, that we attend only to the last, and 
can hardly be persuaded that we do not innedaea ‘see the | 
three dimensions of the sphere. we 

Nay, it may be observed, that, in this case, the acquired: per- | 
ception in a manner effaces the original one; for the sphere is 
seen to be of one uniform colour, though originally there would’ 
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have appeared a gradual variation of colour: but that apparent 
variation we learn to interpret as the effect of light and shade 
falling upon a sphere of one uniform colour. 

A sphere may be painted upon a plane so exactly, as to be 
‘taken fora real sphere, when the eye is at a proper distance, 
‘and in the proper point of view. We say in this case, that the 
eye is deceived, that the appearance is fallacious. But there is 
no fallacy in the original perception, but only in that which is 
acquired bycustom. The variation of colour exhibited to the 
eye by the painter’s art, is the same which nature exhibits by 
the different degrees of light falling upon the convex surface of 
a sphere. 

In perception, whether original or acquired. there is some- 
thing which may be called the sign, and something which is 
signified to us, or brought to our knowledge by that sign. 

In original perception, the signs are the various sensations 
which are produced by the impressions made upon our organs. 
The things signified are the objects perceived in consequence 
of those sensations, by the original constitution of our nature. 

Thus, when | grasp an ivory ball in my hand, I have a cer- 
tain sensation of touch. Although this: sensation be m the 
mind, and have no similitude to any thing material, yet, by the 
laws of my constitution, it is immediately followed by the con- 
ception and belief, that there is in my hand a hard smooth 
body of a spherical figure, and about an inch and a half in dia- 
meter. ‘This belief is grounded neither upon reasoning, nor 
upon experience ; it is the immediate effect of my constitution, 
and this { call original perception. 

In acquired perception, the sign may be either a sensation, 
or something originally perceived. The thing signified is some- 
thing, which, by experience, has been found connected with 
that sign. 

Thus, when the ivory ball is placed before my eye, I perceive 
by sight what 1 before perceived by touch, that the ball is 
smooth, spherical, of such a diameter, and at such a distance 
from the eye ; and to this is added the perception of its colour. 
All these things | perceive by sight distinctly, and with certain- 
ty : yet it is certain from principles of philosophy, that if I had 
not been accustomed to compare the informations of sight with 
those of touch, I should not have perceived these things by 
sight. I should have perceived a circular object, having its 

colour gradually more faint toward the shaded side. But I 
should not have perceived it to have three dimensions, to be 
spherical, to be of such a linear magnitude, and at such a dis- 
tance from the eye. That these last mentioned are not ori- 
ginal perceptions of sight, but acquired by experience, is suffi- 
ciently evident from the principles of optics, and from the art of 
painters, in painting objects of three dimensions, upon a plane 
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which has only two. And it has been put beyond all doubt, by 


observations recorded of several persons, who having, by cata= 
racts in their eyes, been deprived of sight from their infancy, — 
have been couched and made to see, after they ss yess of 


understanding. 


Those who have had their eyesight from inbanioyy acquire : 


such perceptions so early, that they cannot recollect the time 
when they had them not, and therefore make no distinction be- 
tween them and their original perceptions; nor can they be 
easily persuaded that there is any just foundation for such a 
distinction. In all languages men speak with equal assurance 


of their seeing objects to be spherical or cubical, as of their 


feeling them to be so; nor do they ever dream that these per- 
ceptions of sight were not as early and original as the “at a 
tions they have of the same objects by touch. 

This power which we acquire of perceiving things by our 
senses, which originally we should not have perceived, is not 


the effect of any reasoning on our part; it is the result of our 


constitution, and of the situations in which we happen to be 
placed. 


We are so made, that when two things are found to he Gow : 


joined in certain circumstances, we are prone to believe that 
they are connected by nature, and will always be found toge- 
ther in like circumstances. The belief which we are led into 
in such cases is not the effect of reasoning, nor does it arise from 
intuitive evidence in the thing believed ; it is, as | apprehend, 
the immediate effect of our constitution. Accordingly it is 
strongest in infancy, before our reasoning power appears, be- 
fore we are capable of drawing a conclusion from premisses. 
A child who has once burnt his finger in a candle, from that 


single instance connects the pain of burning with putting his — 


finger in the candle, and believes that these two things must go — 
together. It is obvious that this part of our constitution is of © 
very great use before we come to the use of reason, and guards — 


us from a thousand mischiefs, which, without it, we would rush 
into; it may sometimes lead us into error, but the good effects 
of it far overbalance the ill. 

It is no doubt the perfection of a rational being to have no 
belief but what is grounded on intuitive evidence, or on just 
reasoning : but man, I apprehend, is not such a being; nor is it 
the intention of nature that he should be such a being, in every 
period of his existence. We come into the world without the 


- = 


exercise of reason; we are merely animal before we are rational — 


creatures ; and it is necessary for our preservation that we 


should believe many things before we can reason. How then ~ 


is our belief to be regulated before we have reason to regulate 
it? has nature left it to be regulated by chance? By no means. 
It is regulated by certain principles, which are parts of our 
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constitution. Whether they ought to be called animal prin- 
ciples, or instinctive principles, or what name we give to them, 
is of small moment ; but they are certainly different from the 
faculty of reason. They do the office of reason while it is in 
its infancy, and must, as it were, be carried in a nurse’s arms, 
and they are leading strings to it in its gradual progress. 

From what has been said, | think it appears, that our original 
powers of perceiving objects by our senses receive great im- 
provement by use and habit ; and without this improvement, 
would be altogether insufficient for the purposes of life. The 
daily occurrences of life not only add to our stock. of knowledge, 
but give additional perceptive powers to our senses ; and time 
gives us the use of our eyes and ears, as well as of our hands 
and legs. 

This is the greatest and most important improvement of our 
external senses. It is to be found in all men come to years of 
understanding, but is various in different persons according to 
their different occupations, and the different circumstances in 
which they are placed. Every artist acquires an eye as well as 
a hand in his own profession. His eye becomes skilled in per- 
ceiving, no less than his hand in executing, what belongs to his 
employment. : 

Besides this improvement of our senses, which nature pro- 
duces without our intention, there are various ways in which 
they may be improved, or their defects remedied by art. As, 
Ist, by a due care of the organs of sense, that they be in a 
sound and natural state. This belongs to the department of 
the Medical Faculty. 

Qdly, By accurate attention to the objects of sense. The 
effects of such attention in improving our senses appear in 
every art. The artist, by giving more attention to certain ob- 
jects than others do, by that means perceives many things in 
those objects which others do not. ‘Those who happen to be 
deprived of one sense, frequently supply that defect in a great 
degree, by giving more accurate attention to the objects of the 
senses theyhave. The blind have often been known to acquire 
uncommon acuteness in distinguishing things by feeling and 
hearing ; and the deaf are uncommonly quick in reading men’s 
thoughts in their countenance. 

A third way in which our senses admit of improvement, is, by 
additional organs or instruments contrived by art. By the in- 
vention of optical glasses, and the gradual improvement: of 
them, the natural power of vision is wonderfully improved, and 
a vast addition made to the stock of knowledge which we 
acquire by the eye. By speaking trumpets, and ear trumpets, 

some improvement has been made in the sense of hearing. 
Whether by similar inventions the other senses may be im- 
proved, seems uncertain. 
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A fourth method by which the information got by our senses | 
may be improved, is by discovering the connexion which nature 
has established between the sensible qualities of ahr and — 


their more latent qualities. 
By the sensible qualities of bodies, I understand those that 


are perceived immediately by the senses, such as their colour, | 


figure, feeling, sound, taste, smell. The various modifications, | 
and various combinations of these, are innumerable; so that 
there are hardly two individual bodies in nature that may not 
be distinguished by their sensible qualities. 

The latent qualities are such as are not immediately disco- 
vered by our senses; but discovered sometimes by accident, 


sometimes by experiment or observation. ‘The most import- ' 


ant part of our knowledge of bodies, is the knowledge of the 
Jatent qualities of the several species, by which they are adapt- 
ed to certain purposes, either for food, or medicine, or agricul- 
ture, or for the materials or utensils of some art or manufacture. 

I am taught that certain species of bodies have certain latent 
qualities ; but how shall I know that this individual is of such a 
species? This must be known by the sensible qualities which 
characterize the species. I must know that this is bread, and 
that wine, before I eat the one or drink the other. 1 must know 
that this is rhubarb, and that opium, before I use the one or the 
other for medicine. 

It is one branch of human knowledge to know the names of 
the various species of natural and artificial bodies, and to know 
the sensible qualities by which they are ascertained to be of 
such a species, and by which they are distinguished from one 


another. It is another branch of knowledge to know the latent - 


qualities of the several species, and the uses to which they are 
subservient. 

The man who possesses both these branches is informed b 
his senses of innumerable things of real moment, which are hid 
from those who possess only one, or neither. ‘This is an im- 
provement in the information got by our senses, which must 
keep pace with the improvements made in natural history, i in 

natural philosophy, and in the arts. 

It would be an improvement still higher, if we were able to 
discover any connexion between the sensible qualities of bodies 
and their latent qualities, without knowing the species, or what 
may have been discovered with regard to it. 

Some philosophers of the first rate have made attempts to- 


ward this noble improvement, not without promising hopes of | 


success. Thus the celebrated Linnzus has attempted to point 
out certain sensible qualities by which a plant may very pro- 
bably be concluded to be poisonous, without knowing its name 
or species. He has given several other instances, wherein cer- 
tain medical and economical virtues of plants are indicated by 
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their external appearances. Sir Isaac Newton has attempted 
to show, that from the colours of bodies we may form a proba- 
‘ble conjecture of the size of their constituent parts, by which 
the rays of light are reflected. 

No man can pretend to set limits to the discoveries that may 
be made by human genius and industry, of such connexions 
between the latent and the sensible qualities of bodies.- A wide 
field here opens to our view, whose boundaries no man can 
ascertain, of improvements that may hereafter be made in the 
information conveyed to us by our senses, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
OF THE FALLACY OF THE SENSES. 


COMPLAINTS of ithe fallacy of the senses have been very 
common in ancient and in modern times, especially among the 
philosophers : and if we should take for granted all that they 
have said on this subject, the natural conclusion from it might 
seem to be, that the senses are given to us by some malignant 
_ demon on purpose to delude us, rather than that they are formed 
by the wise and beneficent Author of nature, to give us the in- 
formation of things necessary to our preservation and happiness. 

The whole sect of Atomists among the ancients, led by De- 
mocritus, and afterward by Epicurus, maintained, that all the 
qualities of bodies which the moderns call secondary qualities, 
to wit, smell, taste, sound, colour, heat, and cold, are mere illu- 
sions of sense, and have no real existence. Plato maintained 
that we can attain no real knowledge of material things; and 
that eternal and immutable ideas are the only objects of real 
knowledge. The Academics and Skeptics anxiously sought for 
arguments to prove the fallaciousness of our senses, in order to 
support their favourite doctrine, that even in things that seem 
most evident, we ought to withhold assent. 

Among the Peripatetics we find frequent complaints that the 
senses often deceive us, and that their testimony is to be suspect- 
ed, when it is not confirmed by reason, by which the errors of 
sense may be corrected. This complaint they supported by 
many common-place instances ; such as, the crooked appearance 
of an oar in water; objects being magnified, and their distance 
mistaken in a fog; the sun and moon appearing about a foot or 
two in diameter, while they are really thousands of miles.; a 
square tower being taken at a distance to be round. These, 
and many similar appearances, they thought to be sufficiently ac- 
counted for from the fallacy of the senses: and thus the fallacy 
of the senses was used as a decent cover to conceal their igno- 
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rance of the real causes of such phenomena, and served the - 


same purpose as their occult qualities and substantial forms. 

Des Cartes and his followers joined in the same complaint. 
Antony le Grand, a philosopher of that sect, in the first chapter 
of his Logic, expresses the sentiments of the sect as follows : 
‘Since all our senses are fallacious, and we are frequently de- 
eeived by them, common reason advises, that we should not put 
too much trust in them, nay, that we should suspect falsehood in 
every thing they represent ; for it is imprudence and temerity to 
trust to those who have but once deceived us; ; and if they err 
at any time, they may be believed always to err. They are 
given by nature for this purpose only, to warn us of what is use- 
ful and what is hurtful to us. The order of nature is perverted 
when we put them to any other use, and apply them ost the 
knowledge of truth.” 

When we consider that the active part of mankind, in all ages 
from the beginning of the world, have rested their most im ortant 
concerns upon the testimony of sense, it will be very difficult to 
reconcile their conduct with the speculative opinion so gene- 


rally entertained of the fallaciousness of the senses. And if © 


seems to be a very unfavourable account of the workmanship of 
the Supreme Being, to think that he has given us one faculty to 
deceive us, to wit, our senses, and another faculty, to wit, our 
reason, to detect the fallacy. =~ 

It deserves, therefore, to be considered, whether the falla- 
ciousness of our senses be not a common error, which men have 
been led into, from a desire to conceal their ignorance, or to 
apologize for their mistakes. 

There are two powers which we owe to our external senses, 
sensation, and the perception of external objects. 

It is impossible that there can be any fallacy in sensation: for 
we are conscious of all our sensations, and they can neither be 
any other in their nature, nor greater or less in their degree than 
we fee] them. Jt is impossible that a man should be in pain, 
when he does not feel pain ; and when he feels pain, it is impos- 
sible that his pain should not be real, and in its degree what it is 
felt to be: and the same thing may be said of every sensation 
whatsoever. An agreeable or an uneasy sensation may be for- 
gotten when it is past, but when it is present, it can be wothing 
but what we feel. 

If, therefore, there be any fallacy in our senses, it must be 
in the perception of external objects, which we ae next 
consider. 

And here I grant that we can conceive powers ih perceiving 
external objects more perfect than ours, which, possibly, beings 


of a higher order may enjoy. We can perceive external objects — 


only by means of bodily organs ; and these are liable to various 
disorders, which sometimes affect our powers of perception. 
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» ‘Phe nerves and brain, which are interior organs of perception, 

are likewise liable to disorders, as every part of the human 
frame is. : : 
The imagination, the memory, the judging and reasoning pow- 
ers, are all liable to be hurt, or even destroyed, by disorders of 
the body, as well as our powers of perception; but we do not 
on this account call them fallacious. 

Our senses, our memory, and our reason, are all limited and © 
imperfect: this is the lot of humanity : but they are suchas the © 
Author of our being saw to be best fitted for us in our present 
state. Superior natures may have intellectual powers which we 
have not, or such as we have, in a more perfect degree, and less 
liable to accidental disorders; but we have no reason to think 
that God has given fallacious powers to any of his creatures. 
This would be to think dishonourably of our Maker, and would 
lay a foundation for universal skepticism. 

The appearances commonly imputed to the fallacy of the sen- 
ses are many, and of different kinds; but I think they may be 
reduced to the four following classes. 

ist, Many things called deceptions of the senses are only 
conclusions rashly drawn from the testimony of the senses. In 
these cases the testimony of the senses is true, but we rashly draw 
a conclusion from it, which does not necessarily follow. We 
are disposed to impute our errors rather to false information than 
to inconclusive reasoning, and to blame our senses for the wrong 
‘conclusions we draw from theirtestimony. © 

‘Thus, when a man has taken a counterfeit guinea for a true 
one, he says his senses deceived him; but he lays the blame 

where it ought not to be laid : for we may ask him, did your sen- 
ses give a false testimony of the colour, or of the figure, or of the 
impression? No. But this is all that they testified, and this they 

‘testified truly. From these premisses you concluded that it was a 
true guinea, but this conclusion does not follow ; you erred there- 
fore, not by relying upon the testimony of sense, but by judging 
rashly from its testimony. Notonly are your senses innocent of 
this error, but it is only by their information that it can be disco- 
vered. If you consult them properly, they will inform you that - 
what you took for a guinea is base metal, or is deficient in weight, 
and this can only be known by the testimony of sense. 

I remember to have met witha man who thought the argument 
used by Protestants against the Popish doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, from the testimony of our senses, inconclusive ; because, 
said he, instances may be given where several of our senses may 

deceive us: how do we know then that there may not be cases 
wherein they all deceive us, and no sense is left to detect the fal- 
lacy? I begged of him to know an instance wherein several of 
oursenses deceive us. I take, said he,a piece of soft turf, [cut 
it into the shape of an apple,; with the essence of apples. I give 
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it the smell of an apple ; and with paint, | cangive it the skinand ~ 
colour of an apple. Here then is a body, which, if you judge 
by your eye, by your touch, or by your smell, is an apple. t 
To this I would answer, that no one of our senses deceives us 
inthis case. My sight and touch testify that it has the shape and” 
colour of anapple: thisis true. The sense of smelling testifies. 
that it has the smell of an apple: this is likewise true, and is no 


deception. Where then lies the deception? Itis evidentitlies - 


in this, that because this body has some qualities belonging toan— 
apple, I conclude that it is an apple. Thisis a fallacy, not bis ier 
senses, but of inconclusive reasoning. ‘ 
Many false judgments that are accounted deceptions of sense, 
arise from our mistaking relative motion for real or absolute mo- 
tion. These canbe no deceptions of sense, because by our sen- 
ses we perceive only the relative motions of bodies; and it is by 
reasoning that we infer the real from the relative which we tone 
ceive. Alittle reflection may satisfy us of this. : 
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It was before observed, that we perceive extension tobe one 


sensible quality of bodies, and thence are necessarily led to con- 
ceive space, though space be of itself no object of sense. When a. 
bodyis removed out of its place, the space which it filled remains 
empty till itis filled by some other body, and would remain if it. 
should never be filled. Before any body existed, the space which 
bodies now occupy was empty space, capable of receiving bodies’ 
for no body can exist where there is no space to contain it. 
There is space therefore wherever bodies exist, or can exist. 
Hence itis evident that space can have no limits. It isno 
less evident that it is immoveable. Bodies placed in it are 
moveable, but the place where they were cannot be moved ; and 
we can as easily conceive a thing to be moyed from itself, as 


one part of space brought nearer to, or removed farther from a 


another. Zhai 
This space, therefore, which is unlimited and immoveable, is 
called by philosophers absolute space. Absolute, or real seu 
is a change of place in absolute space. 
Our senses do not testify the absolute motion or akenlalb an 


. of any body. When one body removes from another, this may 


be discerned by the senses; but whether any body keeps the 
same part of absolute space, we do not perceive by our senses. 
When one body seems to remove from another, we can infer 
with certainty that there is absolute motion, but whether in the 
one or the other, or partly in both, is not discerned by sense. 
Of all the prejudices which philosophy contradicts, I believe 
there is none so general as that the earth keeps its place un- 
moved. ‘This opinion seems to be universal, till it is corrected 
by instruction, or by philosophical speculation. Those who 
have any tincture of education are not now in danger of being 
held by it, but they find at first a reluctance to believe that there 
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are antipodes ; that the earthis spherical, and turns round its axis 
every day, and round the sun every year. They can recollect 
the time when reason struggled with prejudice upon these points, 
and prevailed at length, but not without some effort. 

The cause of a prejudice so very general is not unworthy of 
investigation. But that is not our present business. It is 
sufficient to observe, that it cannot justly be called a fallacy of 
sense ; because our senses testify only the change of situation 
of one body in relation to other bodies, and not its change of 
situation in absolute space. It is only the relative motion of 
bodies that we perceive, and that we perceive truly. It is the 
province of reason and philosophy, from the relative motions 
which we perceive, to collect the real and absolute motions 
which produce them. aaa 

All motion must be estimated from some point or place which 
is supposed to be at rest. We perceive not the points of abso- 
lute space, from which real and absolute motion must be reckon- 
ed: and there are obvious reasons that lead mankind im the state 


_ of ignorance, to make the earth the fixed place from which they 


may estimate the various motions they perceive. The castom 
of doing this from infancy, and of using constantly a language 
which supposes the earth to be at rest, may perhaps be the cause 
of the general prejudice in favour of this opinion. ‘ 

Thus it appears, that if we distinguish accurately between 
what our senses really and naturally testify, and the conclusions 
which we draw from their testimony, by reasoning, we shall find 
many of the errors, called fallacies of the senses, to be no fallacy 
of the senses, but rash judgments, which are not to be imputed 
to our senses. 

2dly, Another class of errors imputed to the fallacy of the 
senses, are those which we are liable to in our acquired percep- 
tions. Acquired perception is not properly the testimony of 
those senses which God has given us, but a conclusion drawn 
from what the senses testify. In our past experience, we have 
found certain things conjoined with what our senses testify. We 
are led by our constitution to expect this conjunction in time to 
come; and when we have oflen found it in our experience to 
happen, we acquire a firm belief, that the things which we have 
found thus conjoined are connected in nature, and that one isa 
sign of the other. The appearance of the sign immediately 
produces the belief of its usual attendant, and we think we per- 
ceive the one as well as the other. ee 

That such conclusions are formed even ia infancy, no man can 
doubt ; nor is it less certain that they are confounded with the 
natural and immediate perceptions of sense, and in all languages 
are called by the same name. We are therefore authorized by 
language to call them perception, and must often do so, or speak 
unintelligibly. But philosophy teaches us in this, as im many 
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other instances, to distinguish things whith the valgar confound. | 
T have therefore given the name of acquired perception to such 
conclusions, to distinguish them from what is naturally, originally, 
and immediately testified by oursenses. Whether this acquired 
perception is to be resolved into some process of reasoning, of 
which we have lost the remembrance, as some philosophers think, 
or whether it results from some part of our constitution distinct 
from reason, as I rather believe, does not concern the present 
subject. If the first of these opinions be true, the errors of 
acquired perception will fall under the first class before mention- 
ed. If not, it makes a distinct class by itself. But whether the 
one or the other be true, it must be observed, that the errors of 
acquired perception are not properly fallacies of our senses. 
Thus when a globe is set before me, I perceive by my eyes 
that it has three dimensions and a spherical figure. “To say that 
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this is not perception, would be to reject the authority of custom — 


in the use of words, which no wise man will do: but that it is 
not the testimony of my sense of seeing, every philosopher 


knows. I see only a circular form, having the light and colour _ 
distributed in a certain way overit. But being accustomed to — 


observe this distribution of light and colour only in a spherical 
body, l immediately, from what I see, believe the object to be 
spherical, and say that I see or perceive it to be spherical. When 
a painter, by an exact imitation of that distribution of light and 
colour, which I have been accustomed to see only ina real 
sphere, deceives me, so as to make me take that to bea real 
sphere, which is only a painted one. the testimony of my eye is 
true ; the colour and visible figure of the object is truly what I 
- seeit to be: the error lies in the conclusion drawn from what I 
see, to wit, that the object has three dimensions and a spherical 
figure. The conclusion is false in this case; but whatever be 
the origin of this conclusion, it is not properly the testimony of 
sense. ; 

To this class we must refer the judgments we are apt to 
form of the distance and magnitude of the heavenly bodies, 
and of terrestrial objects seen on high, The mistakes we 
make of the magnitude and distance of objects seen through 
optical glasses, or through an atmosphere uncommonly clear, 
or uncommonly foggy, belong likewise to this class. gi, 

The errors we are led into in acquired perception are very 
rarely hurtful to us in the conduct of life; they are gradually 
corrected by a more enlarged experience, and a more perfect 
knowledge of the laws of nature ; and the general laws of our 
constitution, by which we are sometimes led into them, are of 
the greatest utility. , } 

We come into the world ignorant of every thing, and by our 
ignorance exposed to many dangers and to many mistakes. The 
regular train of causes and effects, which Divine Wisdom has 
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established, and which directs every step of our conduct in 
advanced life, is unknown, until it is gradually discovered by 
experience. 

_ We must learn much from experience before we can reason, 
and therefore must’be liable to many errors. Indeed | appre- 
hend, that, in the first part of life, reason would do us much more 
hurt than good. Were we sensible of our condition in that 
period, and capable of reflecting upon it, we should be like a 
man*in the dark, surrounded with dangers, where every step he 
takes may be into a pit. Reason would direct him to sit down, 
and wait till he could see about him. 

In like manner, if we suppose an infant endowed with reason, 
jt would direct him to do nothing, till he knew what could be 
‘hens with safety. This he can only know by experiment, and 

experiments are dangerous. Reason directs, that experiments 
that are full of danger should not be made without a very urgent 
cause. It would therefore make the infant unhappy, and hinder 
his improyement by experience. 

Nature has followed another plan. The child, unapprehen- 
‘sive of danger, is led by instinct to exert all his active powers, 
to try every thing without the cautious admonitions of reason, 
and to believe every thing that is told him. Sometimes he 
suffers by his rashness what reason would have prevented : but 
his suffering proves a salutary discipline, and makes him for the 
future avoid the cause of it. Sometimes he is imposed upon 
by his credulity ; but itis of infinite benefit to him upon the 
whole. His activity and credulity are more useful qualities, 
and better instructers than reason would be; they teach him 
more in a day than reason would do in a year; they furnish a 
stock of materials for reason to work upon; they make him 
easy and happy in a period of his existence, when reason could 
only serve to suggest a thousand tormenting anxieties and fears ; 
and he acts agreeably to the constitution and intention of 
nature, even when he-does and believes what reason would not 
justify. So that the wisdom and goodness of the Author of 
nature’ is no less conspicuous in withholding the exercise of our 
Peg in this period, than in bestowing it when we are ripe 

or it. 

A third class of errors, ascribed to the fallacy of the senses, 
proceeds from ignorance of the laws of nature. 

The laws of nature, I mean not moral but physical laws, 
are learned, either from our own experience, or the experi- 
ence of others, who-have had occasion to observe the course 
of nature. 

Ignorance of those laws, or inattention to them, is apt to 
occasion false judgments with regard to the objects of sense, 
especially those of hearing and of sight: which false judgments 
are often, without good reason, called fallacies of sense. 
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Sounds affect the ear differently, according as the soundi 
body is before or behind us, on the right hand or on the it 
near or at a great distance. We learn by the manner in which 
the sound affects the ear, on what hand we are to look for the . 
sounding body ; and in most cases we judge right. But we are 
sometimes deceived by echoes, or by whispering galleries, or 
speaking trumpets, which return the sound, or alter its Peet ae ; 
or convey it to a distance without diminution. | 

The deception is still greater, because more uncommon, : 
which is said to be produced by gastriloquists, that is, persons 
who have acquired the art of modifying their voice, so that it 
shall affect the ear of the hearers, as if it came from another } 
person, or from the clouds, or from under the earth, — Lif 

I never had the fortune to be acquainted with any fe these 
artists, and therefore cannot say to what degree of perfection — 
the art may have been carried. 

I apprehend it to be only such an imperfect imitation as may 
deceive those who are inattentive, or under a panic. For if 
it could be carried to perfection, a gastriloquist would 
dangerous a man in society as was the shepherd Giges; who, by 
turning a ring upon his finger, could make himself invisible, 
and by that means, from being the king’s shepherd, became a 
of Lydia. 

If the gastriloquists have all been too good men to use their 
talents to the detriment of others, it mightat least be expected 
that some of them should apply it to their own advantage. Ifit 
could be brought to any considerable degree of perfection, it 
seems to be as proper an engine for drawing money by the ex- 
hibition of it, as legerdemain or rope dancing. But | have 
never heard of any exhibition of this kind, and therefore am 
apt to think, that it is too coarse an imitation to bear exhibi- 
tion even to the vulgar. | 

Some are said to have the art of imitating the voice of another 
so exactly, that in the dark they might be taken for the person 
whose voice they imitate. 1 am apt to think, that this art also, 
in the relations made of it, is magnified beyond the truth, as 
wonderful relations are apt to be, and that an attentive ear 
would be able to distinguish the copy from the original. _ 

It is indeed a wonderful instance of the accuracy, as well as 
of the truth of our senses, in things that are of real use in life, 
that we are able to distinguish all our acquaintance by their 
countenance, by their voice, and by their handwriting, when 
at the same time we are often unable to say by what minute 
difference the distinction is made ; and that we are so very rare- 
ly deceived in matters of this kind, when we give proper ey 
tion to the informations of sense. 

However, if any case should happen, in which sounds rod 
ced by different causes are not distinguishable by the ear, this 
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may prove that our senses are imperfect, but not that they are 
fallacious. The ear may not be able to draw the just conclu- 
ion, but it is only our ignorance of the laws of sound that 
leads us to a wrong conclusion. 

Deceptions of sight, arising from ignorance of the laws of 


? 4 > 
mature, are more numerous, and more remarkable than those of 


The rays of light, which are the means of seeing, pass in 
right lines from the object to the eye, when they meet with no 
obstruction ; and we are by nature led to conceive the visible 
object to be in the direction of the rays that come to the eye. 
But the rays may be reflected, refracted, or inflected in their 
passage from the object to the eye, according to certain fixed 
laws of nature; by which means their direction may be chan- 
ged, and consequently the apparent place, figure, or magnitude 
of the object. ney 
_ Thasa child seeing himself ina mirror, thinks he sees another 
child behind the mirror, that imitates all his motions. But even 
a child soon gets the better of this deception, and knows that 
he sees himself only. 

_ All the deceptions made by telescopes, microscopes, camera 
° ras, magic lanterns, are of the same kind, though not so 

iliar to the vulgar. The ignorant may be deceived by 
them; but to those who are acquainted with the principles of 
optics, they give just and true information; and the laws of 
nature by which they are produced, are of infinite benefit to 
mankind. 

_ There remains another class of errors, commonly called 
deceptions of sense, and the only one, as l apprehend, to which 
that name can be given with propriety; 1 mean such as proceed 
from some disorder-or preternatural state, either of the exter- 
nal organ, or of the nerves and brain, which are internal organs 
of perception. 

_In a delirium, or in madness, perception, memory, imagination, 
and our reasoning powers, are strangely disordered and con- 
founded. There are likewise disorders which affect some of 
our senses, while others are sound. Thus, a man may feel pain 
in his toes after the leg is cut off. He may feel a little ball 
double, by crossing his fingers. He may see an object double, 
by not directing both eyes properly toit. By pressing the ball 
of his eye, he may see colours that are not real. By the 
jaundice in his eyes, he may mistake colours. These are more 
properly deceptions of sense than any of the classes before 
mentioned. 

We must acknowledge it to be the lot of human nature, that 
all the human faculties are liable, by accidental causes, to be 
hurt, and unfitted for their natural functions, either wholly or 
m part: but as this imperfection is common to them all, it gives 
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no just ground for accounting any one of them fallacious more — 


than another. . ¢ 

Upon the whole, it seems to have been a Common error of 
philosophers, to account the senses fallacious. And to this 
error they have added another, that one use of reason is to 
detect the fallacies of sense. , 

It appears, I think, from what has been said, that there is no 
more reason to account our senses fallacious, than our reason, 
our memory, or any other faculty of judging which nature has 
given us. They are all limited and imperfect: but wisely 
suited to the present condition of man. We are liable to error 
and wrong judgment in the use of them all; but as little in the 
informations of sense as in the deductions of reasoning. _ And 
the errors we fall into with regard to objects of sense are not 
corrected by reason, but by more accurate attention to the in- 
formations we may receive by our senses themselyes. 

Perhaps the pride of philosophers may haye given occasion 
to this error. Reason is the faculty wherein they assume a 
superiority to the unlearned. The informations of sense aré 


common to the philosopher and to the most illiterate : ey ae : 


all men upon a level, and therefore are apt to be underv 
We must, however, be beholden to the informations of sense 


for the greatest and most interesting part of our knowledge. — 


? 


The wisdom of nature has made the most useful things most 


common, and they ought not to be despised on that account. — 


Nature likewise forces our belief in those informations, and 
the attempts of philosophy to weaken it are fruitless and yait 
I add only one observation to what has been said up¢ th 
subject. It is, that there seems to be a contradiction Rieck 
what philosophers teach concerning ideas, and their doctrine of 
the fallaciousness of the senses. We are taught that the office 


of the senses is only to give us the ideas of external objects. — 
If this be so, there can be no fallacy in the senses. Ideas can — 
neither be true nor false. If the senses testify nothing, they — 


cannot give false testimony. If they are not judging faculties, 


no judgment can be imputed to them, whether false or true. — 


There is, therefore, a contradiction between the common doc- 
trine concerning ideas, and that of the fallaciousness of the 
senses. Both may be false, as I believe. they are, but both 


cannot be true. Bays 
wey 
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CONCERNING MEMORY. 


CHAPTER 1. 
THINGS OBVIOUS AND CERTAIN WITH REGARD TO MEMORY. 


IN the gradual progress of man, from infancy to maturity, 
here is a certain order in which his faculties are unfolded, and 
this seems to be the best order we can follow in treating of 
them. 

‘The external senses appear first; memory soon follows, which 
we are now to consider. | 
__ It is by memory that we have an immediate knowledge of 
things past, ‘The senses give us information of things only as_ 
they exist in the present moment; and this information, if it 
were not preserved by memory, would vanish instantly, and 
leave us as ignorant as if it had never been. 

Memory must have an object. Every man who remembers 

must remember something, and that which he remembers is 
called the object of his remembrance. In this, memory agrees 
with perception, but differs from sensation, which has no object 
but the feeling itself. 
_ Every man can distinguish the thing remembered from the 
remembrance of it. We may remember any thing which we 
have seen, or heard, or known, or done, or suffered; but the 
remembrance of it is a particular act of the mind which now 
exists, and of which we are conscious. To confound these two 
is an absurdity, which a thinking man could not be led into, but 
by some false hypothesis which hinders him from reflecting upon 
the thing which he would explain by it. 

In memory we do not find such a train of operations connect- 
ed by our constitution as in perception. When we perceive 
an object by our senses, there is, first, some impression made 
by the object upon the organ of sense, either immediately or 
by means of some medium. By this an impression is made 
upon the nerves and brain, in consequence of which we feel 
some sensation; and that sensation is attended by that concep- 
tion and belief of the external object which we call perception. 
These operations are so connected in our constitution, that it is 
difficult to disjoin them in our conceptions, and to attend to each 
without confounding it with the others. But in the operations 
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of memory we are free from this embarrassment ; they are 
easily distinguished from all other acts of the ‘mind, and the — 
names which denote them are free from all ambiguil Boa! + 
The object of memory, or thing remembered, must be some-— 
thing that is past ; as the object of perception and of eonseious-- . 
ness must be something which is present. Whatnow is, cannot — 
be an object of memory ; neither can that which is past and gone ~ 
be an object of perception or of consciousness. fre: need 
Memory is always accompanied with the belief of that which ~ 


we remember, as perception is accompanied with the belief of 


that which we perceive, and Consciousness with the belief of 
that whereof we are conscious. Perhaps in infancy, or in a 
disorder of mind, things remembered may be confounded with 


those which are merely imagined ; but in mature years, and in 


é 


-a sound state of mind, every man feels that he must believe’ 
what he distinctly remembers, though he can give no other 
reason of his belief, but that he remembers'the thing distinctly ; 
whereas, when he merely i imagines a thing ever so puting: he 
has no belief of it upon that account. SPL PPO Ra Ps 
This belief, which we have from distinct memory, we account © 
real knowledge, no less certain than if it was grounded on demon- 
stration ; no man in his wits calls it im question, or will hear 
any argument against it. ‘The testimony of witnesses in causes” 
of life and death depends upon it, and all the knowledge: of 
mankind of past events is built ce this foundation. ny) 
There are cases in which a man’s memory is less distineband! 
determinate, and where he is ready to allow that it may have 
failed him ; but this does not in the least weaken its eps peer 
it Is perfectly distinct. 1 SEG 
Memory implies a conception and belief of past dtitation' ; 
for it is impossible that a man should remember a thing distinetly, 
without believing some interval of duration, more or less, to 
have passed between the time it happened, and the present mo- 
ment; and | think it is impossible to show how we could ac- 
quire a notion of duration if we had no memory. © a 
Things remembered must be things“formerly perceived or 
known. I remember the transit of Venus over the sun in the’ 
year1769. I must therefore have perceived it at the time it 
happened, otherwise I could not now remember it.” Our first 
acquaintance with any object of thought cannot be by remem- 
brance. Memory can only produce a continuance or renewal 
of a former acquaintance with the thing remembered. = 
The remembrance of a past event is necessarily accompanied 
with the conviction of our own existence at the time the event 
happened. J cannot remember a thing that happened a year 
ago, without a conviction as strong as memory can give, that J, 
the same identical person who now remember that event, did 
then exist. 
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What I have hitherto said concerning memory, I consider as 

rinciples, which appear obvious and certain to every man who 
will take the pains to reflect upon the operations of his own 
mind. ‘They are facts of which every man must judge by what 
he feels ; and they admit of no other proof but an appeal to 
every man’s own reflection. I shall therefore take them for 
granted in what follows, and shali first draw some conclusions 
from them, and then examine the theories of philosophers con- 
cerning memory, and concerning duration, and our personal 
identity, of which we acquire the knowledge by memory. 


Y CHAPTER II. 


MEMORY AN ORIGINAL FACULTY. 


FIRST, 1 think it appears that memory is an original faculty 
given us by the Aufhor of our being, of which we can give no 
account, but that we are so made. 

The knowledge which | have of things past, by my memory, 
seems to me as unaccountable as an immediate knowledge would 
be of things to come: and | can give no reason why |! should 
haye the one and not the other, but that such is the will of my 
Maker. 1 find in my mind a distinct conception, anda firm be- 
lief of a series of past events ; but how this is produced | know 
not. 1 call it memory, but this is only giving a name to it; it 
is not anaccount of its cause. 1 believe most firmly what I dis- 
tinctly remember; but I can give no reason of this belief. Itis 
the inspiration of the Almighty that gives me this understanding. 

When I believe the truth of a mathematical axiom, or of a 
mathematical proposition, I see that it must be so. Every man 
who has the same conception of it sees the same. There isa 
necessary and an evident connexion between the subject and 
the predicate of the proposition ; and I have all the evidence to 
support my belief which I can possibly conceive. 

When | believe that | washed my hands and face this morn- 
ing, there appears no necessity in the truth of this proposition. 
It might be, or it might not be. A man may distinctly conceive 
it without believing it at all. How then dol come to believe 
it? I remember it distinctly. This is all I can say. This re- 
membrance is an actof my mind. [tis impossible that this act 
should be, if the event had not happened. I confess! do not 
See any necessary connexion between the one and the other. 
If any man can show such a necessary connexion, then I think 
that belief which we have of what we remember will be fairly 
accounted for; but if this cannot be done, that belief is unac- 
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countable, and we can say no more but birt ia nite rant of se . 
constitution. 

Perhaps it may be said, that the experience ‘we have had of 
the fidelity of memory is a good reason for relying upon its tes- 
timony. I deny not that this may bea reason to those who have 
had this experience, and who reflect upon it. But I believe 
there are few who ever thought of this reason, or who found 
any need of it. It must be some very rare occasion that leads 
a man to have recourse to it; and in those who have done so, 
‘the testimony of memory was believed before the experience 
of its fidelity; and that belief could not be es by the expe- 
rience which came after it. 

We know some abstract truths, by comparing the terms of the © 
proposition which expresses them, and perceiving some neces- 
sary relation or agreement between them. _ It is thus [know that | 
two and three make five; that the diameters of a circle are a 
equal. Mr. Locke having discovered this source of knowledge, 
too rashly concluded that all human knowledge might be derived 
from it; andin this he has been followed very generally ; 3 by 
Mr. Hume in particular. 

But I apprehend, that our knowledge of the euistence wat 7 
things contingent can never be traced to this source. I know 
that such a thing exists, or did exist. This knowledge cannot 
be derived from the perception of a necessary agreement be- 
tween existence and the thing that exists, because there is no 
such necessary agreement; and therefore no such a reement 
can be perceived either immediately, or by a chain of reason- 
ing. The thing does not exist necessarily, but by the will and 
power of him that made it; and there is no contradiction fol- 
lows from supposing it not to exist. 

Whence | think it follows, that our knowledge of the exist- 
ence of our own thoughts, of the existence of all the material 
objects about us, and of all past contingencies, must be derived, 
not from a perception of necessary relations or agFePMantt but 
from some other source. 

Our Maker has provided other means for giving us the know- 
ledge of these things ; means which perfectly answer their end, 
and produce the effect intended by them. Butin what marner 
they do this, is, I fear, beyond our skill to explain. We know our 
own thoughts, and the operations of our minds, by a power 
which we call consciousness: but this is only giving a name to 
this part of ourframe. It does not explain its fabric, nor how it 
produces in us an irresistible conviction of its informations. We 
perceive material objects and their sensible qualities by our 
senses; but how they give us this information, and how they pro- 
duce our belief in it, we know not. We know many past events 
by memory; but how it gives this information, I believe, is 


inexplicable. 
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s well known what sabtile disputes were held through all 
stic ages, and are still carried on about the prescience 
e Deity. Aristotle had taught, that there can be no cer- 
foreknowledge of things contingent; and in this he has 
been very generally followed, upon no other grounds, as I ap- 
aes but that we cannot conceive how such things should be 

oreknown, and therefore conclude it to be impossible. Hence 
has arisen an/opposition and supposed mconsistency between 


Divine prescience and human liberty. Some have given up the 
first in favour of the last, and others have given up the last in 
order to support the first. ‘ 

Itis remarkable, that these disputants have never apprehend- 
ed that there is any difficulty in reconciling with liberty the 
knowledge of what is past, but only of what is future. It is 
prescience only, and not memory, that is supposed to be hos- 
tile to liberty, and hardly reconcileable to it. 

' Yet I believe the difficulty is perfectly equal in the one case 
and in the other. 1 admit, that we cannot account for presci- 
ence of the actions of a free agent. But I maintain, that we 
ean as little account for memory of the past actions of a free 
‘agent. If any man thinks he can prove that the actions of a 

gent cannot be foreknown, he will find the same argu- 
ments of equal force to prove that the past actions of a free 

ent cannot be remembered. It is true, that what is past did 
‘certainly exist. It is no less true, that what is future will certain- 
ly exist. I know no reasoning from the constitution of the 

t, or from his circumstances, that has not equal strength, 
whether it be applied to his past or to his future actions. The 
past was, but now is not. The future will be, but now is not. 
The present is equally connected, or unconnected with both. 

The only reason why men have apprehended so great dispa- 
rity in cases so perfectly hike, | take to be this, that the faculty 
of memory in ourselves convinces us from fact, that it is not 
impossible that an intelligent being, even a finite being, should 
have certain knowledge of past actions of free agents, without 
tracing them from any thing necessarily connected with them. 
But having no prescience in ourselves corresponding to our me- 
mory of what is past, we find great difficulty in admitting it to 
be possible even in the Supreme Being. 

_ A faculty which we possess in some degree, we easily admit 
‘that the Supreme Being may possess im a more perfect degree : 
bat a faculty, which has nothing corresponding to it in our con- 
Stitution, we will hardly allow to be possible. We dre so con- 
stituted as to have an intuitive knowledge of many things past; 
‘but we have no intuitive knowledge of the future. We might 
ps have been so constituted as to have an intuitive know- 
‘ledge of the future, but not of the past; nor would this consti- 
tution have been more unaccountable than the present, though 
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it might be much more inconvenient. =i 
stitution, we should have found no diffi i 
the Deity may know all things future, but ) very inch 
ting his knowledge of things that are past. 
Our original faculties are all unaccountable, or 
ry is one. He only who made them, comprehe 
they are made, and how they produce in us, not a ac Rea ‘ 
tion, but a firm belief and assurance of es which saa ya 
us to know. . a 
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CHAPTER III. oer mee 9 

OF DURATION. vata | 

ciamaed ee ; 

FROM the principles laid down in the first chapter. of this 
Essay, | think it appears, that our notion of duration, : as we las : 
our belief of it, is got by the faculty of memory. It ise essen- : 
\ 


tial to every thing remembered that it be something nich is 
past ; aud we cannot conceive a thing to be past, wil out con- ‘7 
ceiving some duration, more or less, between it and the present. . 
As soon, therefore, as we remember any thing, we must have 
botha notion and a belief of duration. It is necessarily su gested 
by every operation of our memory ; and to that faculty it ‘ought 
to be ascribed. This is therefore a proper place to consider 
what is known concerning it. } 

Duration, extension, and number, are the’ ‘measures of all 
things subject to mensuration. When we apply them to finite 
things which are measured by them, they seem of all things to 
be the most distinctly conceived, and most within the each of 
human understanding. 

Extension having three dimensions, has an endless vata ‘of 
modifications, capable of being accurately defined ; phy 
various relations furnish the human mind with its most ample 
field of demonstrative reasoning. Duration having only one 
dimension, has fewer modifications; but these are clear) un- 
derstood ; and their relations admit of measure, proportic mn, § and 
demonstrative reasoning. 

Number is called discrete quantity, because it is avila 
of units, which are all equal and similar, and it can only be 
divided into units. This is true, in some sense, even of frac- 
tions of unity, to which we now commonly give the name of 
number. For in every fractional number the unit is supposed 
to be subdivided into a certain number of equal parts, which 
are the units of that denomination, and the fractions of that de- 
nomination are only divisible into units of the same denomina- 
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tion. Duration and extension are not discrete, but continued 
quantity. They consist of parts perfectly similar, but divisible 
without end. 

In order to aid our conception of the magnitude and propor- 
‘tions of the various intervals of duration, we find it necessary to 
give a name to some known portion of it, such as an hour, a 
day, a year. These we consider as units, and by the number 
of them contained in‘a larger interval, we form a distinct con- 
ception of its magnitude. A similar expedient we find neces- 
sary to give us a distinct conception of the magnitudes and pro- 
portions of things extended. Thus, number is found necessary, 
as acommon measure of extension and duration. , But this per- 
haps is owing to the weakness of our understanding. It has 
even been discovered by the sagacity of mathematicians, that 
this expedient ‘does not in all cases answerits intention. For 
there are proportions of continued quantity, which cannot be 
perfectly expressed by numbers; such as that between the dia- 
gonal and side of a square, and many others. 

The parts of duration have to other parts of it the relations 
of prior and posterior, and to the present they have the rela- 
tions of past and future. The notion of-past is immediately 
suggested by memory, as has been before observed. And when 
we have got the notions of present and past, and of prior and 
posterior, we can from these frame a notion of the future; for 
the future is that which is posterior to the present. Nearness 
and distance are relations equally applicable to time and to 
place. Distance in time, and distance in place, are things so 
different in their nature, and so like in their relation, that it is 
difficult to determine whether the name of distance is applied 
to both in the same or an analogical sense. 

The extension of bodies which we perceive by our senses, 
leads us necessarily to the conception and belief of a space, 
which remains immoveable when the body is removed ; and the 
duration of events which we remember leads us necessarily 
to the conception and belief of a duration, which would have 
gone on uniformly, though the event had never happened. 

Without space there can be nothing that is extended. And 
without time there can be nothing that has duration. This I 
think undeniable. And yet we find, that extension and duration 
are not more clear and intelligible than space and time are dark 
and difficult objects of contemplation. j 

As there must be space wherever any thing extended does or 
can exist, and time, when there is or can be any thing that has 
duration, we can set no bounds to either even in our imagination. 
They defy all limitation. The one swells in our conception 
to immensity, the other to eternity. 

An eternity past is an object which we cannot comprehend ; 
but a beginning of time, unless we take it in a figurative sense. 
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is a contradiction. By a common figure of speech, we give the 
name of time to those motions and revolutions by which we 
measure it, such as days and years. We can conceive a begin- 
ning of these sensible measures of time, and say that there was 
a time when they were not, a time undistinguished by any motion 
or change ; but to say that.there wasa time before all sriihe. ise 
contradiction. 

All limited duration is comprehended in time, and all ited 
extension in space. These, in their capacious womb, contain 
all finite existences, but are contained by none. Created things 
have their particular place in space, and their particular place 
in time; but time is every where, and space atalltimes. They 
embrace each the other, and have that mysterious union which 
the schoolmen conceived between soul and body. The whole 
of each is in every part of the other. 

We are ata loss to what category or class of things we ought 
to refer them. They are not beings, but rather the receptacles 
of every created being, without which it could not have had the 
possibility of existence. Philosophers have endeavoured to re- 
duce all the objects of human thought to these three classes, of 
substances, modes, and relations. Towhichof them shall we refer 
time, space, and number, the most common objects of thought ? 

Sir Isaac Newton thought, that the Deity, by existing every 
where, and at all times, constitutes time and space, immensity 
and eternity. This probably suggested to his great friend Dr. 
Clarke what he calls the argument a priori for the existence of 
an immense and eternal Being. Space and time, he thought, 
are only abstract or partial conceptions of an immensity and 
eternity, which forces itself upon our belief. And as immensity 
and eternity are not substances, they must be the attributes of a 
Being, who is necessarily immense and eternal. These are the 
speculations of men of superior genius. But whether they be 
as solid as they are sublime, or whether they be the wanderings 
of imagination im a region beyond the limits of human emer; 
standing, I am unable to determine. 

The schoolmen made eternity to be a nunc stans, that i is, 
moment of time that stands still. This was to put a spoke int : 
the wheel of time, and might give satisfaction to those who are to 
be satisfied by words without meaning. But I can as easily be- 


‘lieve a circle to be a square as time to stand still, 


Such paradoxes and riddles, if I may so call them, men are in- 
voluntarily led into when they reason about time and space, and 
attempt to comprehend their nature. ‘They are probably things 
of which the human faculties give an imperfect and an inade- 
quate conception. Hence difficulties arise which we in vain 
attempt to overcome, and doubts which we are unable to resolve. 
Perhaps some faculty which we possess not, is necessary to re- 
move the darkness which hangs over them, and makes us saapt 
to bewilder ourselves when we reason about them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


' OF IDENTITY. 


THE conviction which every man has of his identity, as far 
back as his memory reaches, needs no aid of philosophy to 
strengthen it, and no philosophy can weaken it, without first pro- 
ducing some degree of insanity. 

The philosopher, however, may very properly consider this 
conviction as a phenomenon of human nature worthy of his 
attention. If he can discover its cause, an addition is made to 
his stock of knowledge ; if not, it must beheld asa part of our 
original constitution, or an effect of that constitution produced 
in a manner unknown to us. 

We may observe, first of all, that this conviction is indispen- 
sably necessary to all exercise of reason. The operations of 
reason, whether in action or in speculation, are made up of 
successive parts. The antecedent are the foundation of the 
consequent, and without the conviction that the antecedent 
have been seen or done by me, I could have no reason to pro- 
ceed to the consequent, in any speculation, or in any active pro- 
ject whatever. 

» There can be no memory of what is past without the convic- 
tion that we existed at the time remembered. There may be 
good arguments to convince me that I existed before the earliest 
thing I can remember ; but to suppose that my memory reaches 
a moment further back than my belief and conviction of my 
existence, is a contradiction. 

The moment a man loses this conviction, as if he had drunk 
the water of Lethe, past things are done away; and, in his own 
belief, he then begins to exist. Whatever was thought, or said, 
or done, or suffered, before that period, may belong to some 
other person; but he can never impute it to himself, or take 
any subsequent step that supposes it to be his doing. 

From this it is evident, that we must have the conviction of 
our own continued existence and identity, as soon as we are 
capable of thinking or doing any thing, on account of what we 
have thought, or done, or suffered before ; that is, as soon as we 
are reasonable creatures. : 

That we may form as distinct a notion as we are able of this 
phenomenon of the human mind, it is proper to consider what is 
meant by identity in general, what by our own personal identity, 
and how we are led into that invincible belief and conviction 
which every man has of his own personal identity, as far as his 
memory reaches. 

Identity in general, 1 take, to be a relation between a thing 
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which is known to exist at one time, and a thing which is known — 
to have existed at another time. . If you ask whether they are ~ 
one and the same, or two different things, every man of common — 
sense understands the meaning of your question perfectly. — 
Whence we may infer with certainty, that every man of common 
sense has a clear and distinct notion of identity. = = | 

If you ask a definition of identity, | confess | can give none; 
it is too simple a notion to admit of logical definition: I cansay ~ 
it is a relation, but | cannot find words to express the specific — 
differeace between this and other relations, though lam in no’ 
danger of confounding it with any other. _ J can say that diversity 
is a contrary relation, and that similitude and dissimilitade are 
another couple of contrary relations, which every man easily — 
distinguishes in his conception from identity and diversity. 

I see evidently that identity supposes an uninterrapted con-— 
tinuance of existence. That which has ceased to exist, cannot 
be the same with that which afterward begins to exist; for this — 
would be to suppose a being to exist, after it ceased to exist, and 
to have had existence before it was produced, which are mani-— 
fest contradictions. Continued uninterrupted existence is there- 
fore necessarily implied in identity. ‘ 

Hence we may infer, that identity cannot, in its proper sense, - 
be applied to our pains, our pleasures, our thoughts, or any ope- 
ration of our minds. The pain felt this dayis not the same 
individual pain which | felt yesterday, though they may be similar 
in kind and degree, and have the same cause. The same may 
be said of every feeling, and of every operation of mind. They 
are all successive in their nature, like time itself, no two mo- 
ments of which can be the same moment. ga 

It is otherwise with the parts of absolute space. They always 
are, and were, and will be the same. So far, I think, we pro- 
ceed upon clear ground in fixing the notion of identity ingene~ 
ral. he 
It is perhaps more difficult to ascertain with precision the — 
meaning of personality ; but it is not necessary in the present 
subject: it issuflicient for our purpose to obserye, that allman- — 
kind place their personality im something that cannot be divided, 
orconsist of parts. A part of a person is a manifest absurdity. 

When a man loses his estate, his health, his strength, he is” 
still the same person, and has lost nothing of his personality. 
If he has a leg or an arm cut off, he is the same person he was" 
before. ‘The amputated member is no part of his person, other- 
wise it would have a right to a part of his estate, and be liable 
fora part of his engagements. It would be entitled toa share 
of his merit and demerit, whichis manifestly absurd. A person — 
is something indivisible, and is what Leibnitz callsa monad. 

My personal identity, therefore, implies the continued exist-— 
ence of that indivisible thing which | call myself. Whatever — 
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this self may be, it is something which thinks, and deliberates, 
and resolves, and acts, and suffers. I am not thought, Iam not 
action, I am not feeling ; | am something that thinks, and acts, 
and suffers. My thoughts,and actions, and feelings, change every 
moment ; they have no continued, but a successive existence ; 
but that se/f or J, to which they belong, is permanent, and has 
the same relation to all the succeeding thoughts, actions, and 
feelings, which I call mine. 

Such are the notions that I have of my personal identity. 
But perhaps it may be said, this may all be fancy without reality. 
How do you know ; what evidence have you, that there is such 
a permanent self which has a claim to all the thoughts, actions, 
and feelings, which you call yours ? 

To this I answer, that the proper evidence I have of all this 
is remembrance.s- I remember that twenty years ago I conver- 
sed with such a person ; I remember several things that passed 
in that conversation; my memory testifies not only that this was 
done, but that it was done by me who now remember it. If it 
was done by me, I must have existed at that time, and continued 
to exist from that time to the present. If the identical person 
whom I call myself, had not a part in that conversation, my me- 


mory is fallacious ; it gives a distinct and positive testimony of 


what is not true. Every man in his senses believes what he dis- 
tinctly remembers, and every thing he remembers convinces him 
that he existed at the time remembered. 

Although memory gives the most irresistible evidence of my 
being the identical person that did such a thing, at such a time, I 
may have other good evidence of things which befell me, and 
which I do not remember: | know who bare me, and suckled 
me, but I do not remember these events. 

It may here be observed, though the observation would have 


been unnecessary, if some great philosophers had not contradict- | 


ed it, that it is not my remembering any action of mine that 
makes me to be the person who didit. This remembrance 
makes me to know assuredly that I did it ; but I might have done 
it, though I did not remember it. That relation to me, which 
is expressed by saying that.I did it, would be the same, though I 
had not the least remembrance of it. To say that my remem- 
bering that I did such a thing, or, as some choose to express it, 
my being conscious that I did it, makes me to have done it, 
appears to me as great an absurdity as it would be to say, that 
my beliefthat the world was created, made it to be created. 


When we pass judgment on the identity of other persons be? 


sides ourselves, we proceed upon other grounds, and determine 
from a variety of circumstances, which sometimes produce the 
firmest assurance, and sometimes leave room for doubt. The 
identity of persons has often furnished matter of serious litiga- 
tion before tribunals of justice. But no man of a sound mind 
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ever doubted of his own identity, as far as he 2 distinctly reme 
bered. ; 

The identity of person is a perfect identity ; wherever it i 
real, it admits of no degrees; and it is impossible that a perso! 
should be in part the same, and in part different ; because a ‘per- 
son is a monad. and is not divisible into parts. The evidence 
of identity in other persons besides ourselves, does indeed admit 
of all degrees. from what we account certainty, to the lea 
degree of probability. But still it is true, that the same person 
is perfectly the same, and cannot be so in part, orin some degree 
only. 

For this cause, I have first considered personal identity, as 
that which is perfect in its kind, and the natural measure of that 
which is imperfect. 

We probably at first derive our notion of identity from that 
natural conviction which every man has from the dawn of reason 
of his own identity and continued existence. The operations 
of our minds are all successive, and have no continued existence. 
But the thinking being has a continued existence, and we have 
an invincible belief that it remains the same when all its thoughts 
and operations change. 

Our judgments of the identity of objects of sense, seem to be — 
formed much upon the same grounds as our judgments of the | 
identity of other persons besides ourselves. 

Wherever we observe great similarity, we are apt to presume 
identity, if no reason appears to the contrary. Two objects — 
ever so like, when they are perceived at the same time, cannot 
be the same: but if they are presented to our senses at different — 
times, we are apt to think them the same, merely from their 
similarity. 

Whether this be a natural siejuidicks or from whatever cause — 
it proceeds, it certainly appears in children from infancy; and, — 
when we grow up, it is confirmed in most instances by expe- 
rience: for we rarely find two individuals of the same species 4 
that are not distinguishable by obvious differences. — . 

A man challeiges a thief whom he finds in possession of his — 
horse or his watch, only on similarity. When the watchmaker — 
swears that he sold this watch to such a person, his testimony is — 
grounded op similarity. The testimony of witnesses to the — 
identity of a person is commonly grounded on no other evidence. | 

7 


Thus it appears, that the evidence we have of our own iden- 
fy as far back as we remember, is totally of a different kind 
rom the evidence we have of the identity of other persons, or 
of objects of sense. The first is grounded on memory, and 
gives undoubted certainty. The last is grounded on similarity, 
and on other circumstances, which in many cases are not so deci- 
sive as to leave no room for doubt. 
It may likewise be observed, that the identity of objects of 
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“‘gense is never perfect. All bodies, as they consist of innume- 
ae parts that may be disjoined from them by a great variety 
of causes, are subject to continual changes of their substance, 
in creasing, diminishing, changing insensibly. When such altera- 
tions are gradual, because language could not afford a different 
name for every different state of such a changeable being, it re- 
tains the same name, and is considered as the same thing. Thus 
we say of an old regiment, that it did such a thing a century ago, 
though there now is not a man alive who then belonged to it. 
We say a tree is the same in the seed bed and in the forest. A 
ship of war, which has successively changed her anchors, her 
tackle, her sails, her masts, her planks, and her timbers, while 
she keeps the same name, is the same. ; 
The identity therefore which we ascribe to bodies, whether 
natural or artificial, is not perfect identity ; it is rather something 
which, for the cénveniency of speech, we call identity. It 
admits of a great change of the subject, providing the change 
be gradual, sometimes even of atotalchange. And the changes 
which in common language are made consistent with identity, 
differ fram those that are thought to destroy it, not in kind, but 
in number and degree. It has no fixed nature when applied to 
bodies ; and questions about the identity of a body are very 
often questions about words. But identity, when applied to 
persons, has no ambiguity, and admits not of degrees, or of more 
and less: it is the foundation of all rights and obligations, and of 
all accountableness ; and the notion of it is fixed and precise. 


CHAPTER V. 


MR. LOCKE’S ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF OUR IDEAS, AND 
PARTICULARLY OF THE IDEA OF DURATION. 


IT was a very laudable attempt of Mr. Locke, “ to inquire into 
‘the original of those ideas, notions, or whatever you please to 
call them, which a man observes, and is conscious to himself 
he has in his mind; and the ways whereby the understanding 
comes to be furnished with them.”” No man was better qualified 
for this investigation ; and I believe no man ever engaged in it 
with a more sincere love of truth. 4 
His success, though great, would, I apprehend, have been 
greater, if he had not too early formed a system, or hypothesis, 
upon this subject, without all the caution and patient induction, 
which is necessary in drawing general conclusions from facts. 
rhe sum of his doctrine | take to be this, ‘* That all our ideas 
or notions may be reduced to two classes, the simple and the 
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complex : that the simple are purely the work of nature, the 
understanding being merely passive in receiving them : that they 
are all suggested by two powers of the mind, to wit, sensation 
and reflection ; and that they are the materials of all our know- 
ledge : that the other class of complex ideas are formed by the 
understanding itself, which being once stored with simple ideas 


_ of sensation and reflection, has the power to repeat, to compare, 


and to combine them even to an almost infinite variety, and so 


can make at pleasure new complex ideas; but that it is not in’ 


the power of the most exalted wit, or enlarged understanding, 
by any quickness or Variety of thought, to invent’ or frame one 
new simple idea in the mind, not taken in by the two ways 
before mentioned. That as our power over the material world 
reaches only to the compounding, dividing, and putting together, 
in various forms, the matter which God has made, but reaches 


not to the production or annihilation of a single atom; so we 


may compound, compare, and abstract the original and simple 
ideas which nature has given us ; but are unable to: fashion in 
our understanding any simple idea, not received in by our 
senses from external objects, or by reflection from the operations 
of our own mind about them.” iy 


This account of the origin of all our ideas is adopted by | 


bishop Berkeley and Mr. Hume; but some very ingenious 


philosophers, who have a high esteem of Locke’s Essay, are 


dissatisfied with it. 


beauty and virtue, has endeavoured to show, that these are 
original and simple ideas, furnished by original powers, which 
he calls the sense of beauty and the moral sense. ' 

Dr. Price, in his Review of the principal questions and diffi- 
culties in Morals, has observed very justly, that if we take the 


words sensation and reflection, as Mr. Locke has defined them in — 


the beginning of his excellent Essay, it will be impossible to derive 
some of the most important of our ideas from them: and that 


Dr. Hutcheson of Glasgow, in his Inquiry into thei eas of 


| 


| 


; 
: 
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by the understanding, that is, by our judging and reasoning — 


power, we are furnished with many simple and original notions. 


Mr. Locke says, that by: reflection he would be understood to — 


mean, “ the notice which the mind takes of its own operations, 
and the manner of them.” This, | think, we commonly call 
consciousness; from which, indeed, we derive all the notions 


we have of the operations of our own minds; and he often — 
speaks of the operations of our own minds, as the only objects — 


‘of reflection. 


When reflection is taken in this confined sense, to say, that 


all our ideas are ideas either of sensation or reflection, is to 
say, that every thing we can conceive is either some object 
of sense or some operation of our own minds, which is far from 
being true. 
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» But the word reflection is commonly used in a much more 
extensive sense ; it is applied to many operations of the mind, 
with more propriety than to that of consciousness. We reflect, 
when we remember, or call to mind what is past, and survey it 
- with attention. We reflect, when we define, when we distinguish, 
_when we judge, when we reason, whether about things material 

or intellectual. | 

When reflection is taken in this sense, which is more common, 
and therefore more proper than the sense which Mr. Locke has 
put upon it, it may be justly said to be the only source of all 
our distinct and accurate notions of things. For, although our 
first notions of material things are got by the external senses, 
‘and our first notions of the operations of our own minds by 
consciousness, these first notions are neither simple nor clear. 
Our senses and our consciousness are continually shifting from 
one object to another ; their operations are transient and momen- 
tary, and leave no distinct notion of their objects, until they 
are recalled by memory, examined with attention, and compared 
with other things. : 

This reflection is not one power of the mind; it comprehends 
many ; suchas recollection, attention, distinguishing, comparing, 
judging. By these powers our minds are furnished, not only 
with many simple and original notions, but with all our, notions 
which are accurate and well defined, and which alone are the 
proper materials of reasoning. Many of these, are neither 
notions of the objects of sense, nor of the operations of our own 

’ minds, and therefore neither ideas of sensation, nor of reflection, 
in the sense that Mr. Locke gives to reflection. Butif any one 
chooses to call them ideas of reflection, taking the word in the 
more common and proper sense, I have no objection. 

Mr. Locke seems to me to have used the word reflection 
sometimes in that limited sense which he has given to it in the 
definition before mentioned, and sometimes to have fallen 
unawares into the common sense of the word; and by this am- 
biguity his account of the origin of our ideas is darkened and 
perplexed. 

Having premised these things in general of Mr. Locke’s theory 
of the origin of our ideas or notions, I proceed to some obser- 
vations on his account of the idea of duration. 

_“* Reflection, he says, upon the train of ideas, which appear 
one after another in our minds, is that which furnishes us with 
the idea of succession; and the distance between any two parts 
of that succession, is that we call duration.”? 

If it be meant that the idea of succession is prior to that of 
duration, either in time, or in the order of nature, this, I think, 
is impossible, because succession, as Dr. Price justly observes, 
presupposes duration, and can in no sense be prior to it; and 
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therefore it would be more proper to derive) the idea of suc- 
cession from that of duration. Be ee eed 

But how do we get the idea of succession? It is, sayshe, by — 
reflecting upon the train of ideas, which appear one after 
another m our minds. ea tees 

Reflecting upon the train of ideas can be nothing but re- 
membering it, and giving attention to what our memory testifies 


‘ 
concerning it: for if we did not remember it, we’ could not — 
have a thought aboutit. So that it is evident, that this reflection — 
includes remembrance, without which there couldbe no reflection — 
on what is past, and consequently no idea of succession, = 
It may here be observed, that if we speak: strictly and philo- 
sophically, no kind of succession can be an object, either of the 
senses, or of consciousness ; because the she or 
confined to the present point of time, and there can be no 
succession in a point of time; and on that account the motion 
of a body, which is a successive change of place, could not be 
observed by the senses alone without the aid of memory, 
As this observation seems to contradict the common sense 
and common language of mankind, when they affirm that they 
see a body move, and hold motion to be an object of the senses, 
it is proper to take notice, that this contradiction between the 
philosopher and the vulgar is apparent only, and not real. It 
arises from this, that philosophers and the vulgar differ in the 
meaning they put upon what is called the present time, and — 
are thereby led to make a different limit between sense and — 
memory. | yea ae 
Philosophers give the name of the present to that indiyisible — 
point of time, which divides the future from the past: but the 
vulgar find it more convenient in the affairs of life, to give the 
name of present to a portion of time, which extends more or 
less, according to circumstances, into the past or the future. 
Hence we say, the present hour, the present year, the present | 
; 
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century, though one point only of these periods can be present 
in the philosophical sense. ataih . AR Seta 

It has been observed by grammarians, that the present tense 
in verbs is not confined to an indivisible point of time, but it is 
so far extended as to have a beginning, a middle, and:an end ; 
and that in the most copious and accurate languages, these — 
different parts of the present are distinguished by different 
forms of the verb. t buen sili pee | a 

As the purposes of conversation make it convenient to extend ; 
what is called the present, the same reason leads men to extend” 
the province of sense, and to carry its limit as far back as they | 
carry the present. - Thus a man may say, I saw such a person 
just now ; it would be ridiculous to find fault with this way of 


‘ speaking, because it is authorized by custom, and has a distinct 
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meaning: but if we speak philosophically, the senses do not 

testify what we saw, but only what we see; what I saw last 
a. I consider as the testimony of sense, though it is now 
vonly the testimony of memory. | 

_ There is no necessity in common life of dividing accurately 
the provinces of sense and of memory ; and therefore we assign 
‘to sense, not an indivisible point of time, but that small portion 
of time which we call the present, which has a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. 

_ Hence it is easy to see, that though in common language we 
speak with perfect propriety and truth, when we say, that we 
‘see a body move, and that motionis an object of sense, yet when 
-as philosophers we distinguish accurately the province of sense 
from that of memory, we can no more see what is past, though 

‘but a moment ago, than we can remember what is present: so 

that speaking philosophically, it is only by the aid of memory 

that we discern motion, or any succession whatsoever. We 
see the present place of the body ; we remember the successive 
vadyance it made to that place. The first can then only give us 

‘a Conception of motion, when joined to the last. 

” Having considered ihe account given by Mr. Locke of the 

“idea of succession, we shall next consider how, from the idea 

of succession, he derives the idea of duration. 

» “The distance, he says, between any parts of that succession, 
or between the appearance of any two ideas in our minds, is 
that we call duration.” 

To conceive this the more distinctly, let us call the distance 
‘between an idea and that which immediately succeeds it, one 
element of duration; the distance between an idea and the 
second that succeeds it, two elements; and soon. If ten such 
elements make duration, then one must make duration, otherwise 
‘duration must be made up of parts that have no duration, which 
is impossible. 

_- For, supposea succession of as many ideas as you please, if 
none of these ideas have duration, nor any interval of duration 
be between one and another, then it is perfectly evident there 
can be no interval of duration between the first and the last, 
how great soever their number be. I conclude therefore, that 
there must be duration in every single interval or element of 
which the whole duration is made up. Nothing indeed is more 
certain, than that every elementary part of duration must have 

duration, as every elementary. part of extension must have 

extension. 

' Now it must be observed, that in these elements of duration, 

" orsingle intervals of successive ideas, there is no succession of 

“ideas, yet we must conceive them to have duration ; whence we 

“may conclude with certainty, that there is a conception of dura- 
tion, where there is no succession of ideas in the mind. 
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We may measure duration by the succession of thoughts in 
the mind, as we measure length by inches or feet , i Wukshiorhotiah } 
or idea of duration must be antecedent to the mensuratio a 
of it, as the notion of length is antecedent to its beingm red. 

Mr. Locke draws some conclusions from his account of the 
idea of duration, which may serve as a touchstone to discover 
how farit is genuine. One is, that if it were possible for a m | 
awake, to keep only one idea in his mind without variation, or the — 
succession of others, he would have no perception of duration ~ 
at all; and the moment he began to have this idea, would seem” 
to have no distance from the moment he ceased to have it. 

Now that one idea should seem to have no duration, and that © 
a multiplication of that no duration should seem to have dura- — 
tion, appears to me as impossible, as that the multiplication of 
nothing should produce something. 23 ata Te 

Another conclusion which the author draws from this theory 
is, that the same period of duration appears long to us, when the 
succession of ideas in our mind is quick, and short when the 
succession is slow. ‘4 hy) ee 

There can be no doubt but the same length of duration ap- — 
pears in some circumstances much longer than in others; the — 
time appears long when a man is impatient under any pain — 
or distress, or when he is eager in the expectation of some — | 
happiness. On the other hand, when he is pleased and happy — 4] 
in agreeable conversation, or delighted with a variety of agree- — 
able objects that strike his senses, or his piawatiowns time flies — 
away and appears short. oe a 

According to Mr. Locke’s theory, im the first of these cases, — 
the succession of ideas is very quick, and in the last very slow. rhe 
T am rather inclined to think that the very contrary is the truth. ~ 
Whena man is racked with pain, or with expectation, he can” 
hardly think of any thing but his distress; and the more his mind 
is occupied by that sole object, the longer the time appears. On 
the other hand, when he is entertained with cheerful music, with 
lively conversation, and brisk sallies of wit, there seems to be — 
the quickest succession of ideas, but the time appears shortest. — 

I have heard a military officer, a man of candour and obser- — 
vation, say, that the time he was engaged in hot action always’ 
appeared to him much shorter than it really was. Yet I think 
it cannot be supposed, that the succession of ideas was then 
slower than usual. ih hd “he Thy 

If the idea of duration were got merely by the succession of — 
ideas in our minds, that succession must to ourselves appear ~ af 
equally quick at all times, because the only measure of duration 

is the number of succeeding ideas; but I believe every man ca- — 
pable of reflection will be sensible, that at one time his thoughts — 
come slowly and heavily, and at another time have a reich ia 
quicker and livelier motion. 
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-Zknow of no ideas or notions that have a better claim to be 
accounted simple and original than those of space and time. It 
is essential both to space and time to be made up of parts, but 
every part is similar to the whole, and of the same nature. Dif- 
ferent parts of space, as it has three dimensions, may differ both 
in figure and in magnitude ; but time having only one dimension, 
its parts can differ only in magnitude; and, as it is one of the 
simplest objects of thought, the conception of it must be purely 
the effect of our constitution, and given us by some original 
power of the mind. 

The sense of seeing, by itself, gives us the conception and be- 
lief of only two dimensions of extension, but the sense of touch 
discovers three ; and reason, from the contemplation of finite 
extended things, leads us necessarily to the belief of an immen- 
sity that contains them. In like manner, memory gives us the 
conception and belief of finite intervals of duration. From the 
- contemplation of these, reason leads us necessarily to the belief 
of an eternity, which comprehends all things that have a begin- 
ning and end. Our conceptions, both of space and time, are 
probably partial and inadequate, and therefore we are apt to lose 
ourselves, and to be embarrassed in our reasonings about them. 

Our understanding is no less puzzled when we consider the 
minutest parts of time and space, than when we consider the 
whole. Weare forced to acknowledge, that in their nature they 
are divisible without end or limit ; but there are limits beyond 
which our faculties can divide neither the one nor the other. 

It may be determined by experiment, what is the least angle 
under which an object may be discerned by the eye, and what is 
the least interval of duration that nay be discerned by the ear. 
I believe these may be different in different persons: but surely 
there is a limit which no man can exceed: and what our facul- 
ties can no longer divide is still divisible in itself, and, by beings 
of superior perfection, may be divided into thousands of parts. 

I have reason to believe, that a good eye in the prime of life 
may see an object under an angle not exceeding half a minute 
of a degree ; and! believe there are some human eyes still more 
perfect. But even this degree of perfection will appear great, 
if we consider how small a part of the retina of the eye it must 
be which subtends an angle of half a minute. 

Supposing the distance between the centre of the eye and the 
retina to be six or seven tenths of an inch, the subtense of an 
angle of half a minute to that radius, or the breadth of the 
image of an object seen under that angle, will not be above the 
ten thousandth part of an inch. This shows such a wonderful 
degree of accuracy in the refracting power of a good eye, that 
a pencil of rays coming from one point of the object shall 
meet in one point of the retina, so as not to deviate from that 
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point the ten thousandth part of an inch. "It shows, likew 
that such a motion of an object as makes i 
to move the ten thousandth part of an inch, is 
mind. iia. iis ies». 
In order to judge to what degree of accuracy we 
sure short intervals of time, it may be observed, that or 
has given attention to the motion of a second pendulum, 
able to beat seconds for a minute witha very small erro1 
he continues this exercise long, as for five or ten minutes, 
apt to err, more even than in proportion to the time, for 
reason, as I apprehend, that it is difficult to attend long to 
moments as they pass, without wandering after some other o 
of thought. LENO a eae 
I have found, by some experiments, that a man may beat sé- 
conds for one minute, without erring above one second in 
whole sixty ; and I doubt not but by long practice he might do 
it still more accurately. From this, I think, it follows, that the 
sixtieth part of a second of time is discernible by the humai 
‘ itd Goll? eta 
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t by tmeet jet? edt. WRG 
OF MR. LOCKE’S ACCOUNT OF PERSONAL IDENTITY. ‘ ae 

1h 2 pl 


IN a long chapter upon identity and diversity, Mr. Locke has 
made many ingenious and just observations, and some which, I 
think, cannot be defended. I shall only take notice of the ac- 
count he gives of our own personal identity. His doctrine upon 
this subject has been censured by bishop Butler, in a short e 
subjoined to his Analogy, with whose sentiments I perfectly 
agree. oN Se, 

‘Identity, as was observed chap. 4, of this repel ase gan 
continued existence of the being of which it is affirmed, and 
therefore can be applied only to things which have a continued 
existence. While any being continues to exist, itis the s 


ta 


being ; but two beings which have a different beginning or a 
different ending of their existence, cannot possibly be the same, 


To this I think Mr. Locke agrees. DY, 2 aE, ia 

He observes very justly, that to know what is meant 2 
‘same person, we must consider what the word person stane 
. for; and he defines a person to be an intelligent being, endowe 

with reason and with consciousness, which last he thinks insepa- 
rable from thought. + EE ee et Oa 
From this definition of a person, it must necessarily follow, 
that while the intelligent being continues to exist and to be’in- 
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ielligent, it must be,the same person. To say that the intelli- 
eing is the person, and yet that the person ceases to exist, 
while the intelligent being continues, or that the person conti- 
nues while the intelligent being ceases to exist, is, to my appre- 
hension, a manifest contradiction. 
_ One would think that the definition of a person should 
perfectly ascertain the nature of personal identity, or wherein 
it consists, though it might still be a question how we come to 
know and be assured of our personal identity. , 

Mr. Locke tells us, however, “ that personal identity, that is, 
the sameness of a rational being, consists in consciousness alone; 
and, as far as this consciousness can be extended backward to 
any past action or thought, so far reaches the identity of that 
person. So that whatever has the consciousness of present and 
past actions, is the same person to whom they belong.” 

This doctrine has some strange consequences, which the 
author was aware of. Such as, that if the same consciousness 
can be transferred from one intelligent being to another, which 
he thinks we cannot show to be impossible, then two or twenty 
intelligent beings may be the same person. And if the intelli- 
gent being may lose the consciousness of the actions done by 
him, which surely is possible, then he is not the person that did 
those actions ; so that one intelligent being may be two or 
twenty different persons, if he shall so often lose the conscious- 
ness of his former actions. 

There is another consequence of this doctrine, which follows 

no less necessarily, though Mr. Locke probably did not see it. 
It is, that a man may be, and at the same time not be, the person 
that did a particular action. 
_ Suppose a brave officer to haye been flogged when a boy at 
school, for robbing an orchard, to have taken a standard from 
the enemy in his first campaign, and to have been made a general 
in adyanced life. Suppose also, which must be admitted to be 
possible, that when he took the standard, he was conscious of 
his having been flogged at school; and that when made a general, 
he was conscious of his taking the standard, but had absolutely 
lost the consciousness of his flogging. 

These things being supposed, it follows, from Mr. Locke’s 
doctrine, that he who was flogged at school is the same person 
who took the standard ;-and that he who took the standard is 

the same person who was ‘made a general. Whence it follows, 

if there be any truth in logic, that the general is the same person 

with him who was flogged at school. But the general’s con- 

sciousness does not reach so far back as his flogging, therefore, 
according to Mr. Locke’s doctrine, he is not the person who 
was flogged. Therefore the general is, and at the same time is 
not, the same person with him who was flogged at school. 
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Leaving the consequences of this doctrine to those who have 
leisure to trace them, we may observe, with regard to the. 
doctrine itself ; ee 

Ist, That Mr. Locke attributes to comets ea aleuenarial 
tion we have of our past actions, as if a man may now bec on- 
scious of what he did twenty years ago. It is impossible to 
understand the meaning of this, unless by con ae 
meant memory, the only faculty by which we have an unmes 
knowledge of our past actions. ‘Mg 

Sometimes, in popular discourse, a maulsays he is soacesael 
that he did such a thing, meaning that he distinctly remembers 
that he did it. It is unnecessary, im common discourse, to fix 
accurately the limits between consciousness and — memory. 
This was formerly shown to be the case with regard to sense 
and memory: and therefore distinct remembrance is sometimes 
called sense, sometimes CORSE PARE without any incon-, 
venience. aia 

But this ought to be avoided in philosophy, atbernies, al 
confound the different powers of the mind, and ascribe to one 
what really belongs to another. If a man can be conscious of 
what he did twenty years, or twenty minutes ago, there is no 
use for memory, nor ought we to allow that there is any such 
faculty. The faculties of consciousness and memory are 
chiefly distinguished by this, that the first is an immediate 
knowledge of the present, the second an immediate kanwledge 
of the past. 

When, therefore, Mr. Locke’s notion of personal identity i is 
properly expressed, it is, that personal identity consists in ~ 
distinct remembrance: for, even in the popular sense, to say 4 
that I am conscious of a past action, means nothing else than 
that 1 distinctly remember that I did it. 

2dly, It may be observed, that in this doctrine, not only i is 
consciousness confounded with memory, but, which is still 
more strange, personal identity is confounded with the Cuileness : 

which we have of our personal identity. 

It is very true, that my remembrance that I did mobs a . thing 
is the evidence I have that I am the identical person who did it. 
And this, ] am apt to think, Mr. Locke meant: but to say that 

my remembrance that | did such a thing, or my consciousness,, 
makes me the person who did it, is, in my apprehension, an i 
absurdity too gross to be entertained by any man who attends to. — 
the meaning of it: for it is to attribute to memory or conscious- F 
ness, a strange magical power of producing its object, though — 
that object must have existed before the memory or conscious- — 
ness which produced it. Pe 

Consciousness is the testimony of one faculty ; memory is the. 
rie of another faculty ; and to say that the Costas is 


re oe 
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the cause of the thing testified, this surely is absurd, if any 
‘thing be, and could not have been said by Mr. Locke, if he had 
not confounded the testimony with the thing testified. 

When a horse that is stolen is found and claimed by the 
owner, the only evidence he can have, or that a judge or wit- 
‘messes can have, that this is the very identical horse which was 
his property, is similitude. 

But would it not be ridiculous from this to infer that the 
identity of a horse consists insimilitude only? The only evidence 
I have that I am the identical person who did such actions, is, 
that I remember’ distinctly I did them; or, as Mr. Locke 
expresses it, 1am conscious I did them. To infer from this, 
that personal identity consists in consciousness, is an argument, 


which, if it had any force, would prove the identity of a stolen 


horse to consist solely in similitude. _ 

Sdly, Is it not strange that the sameness or identity of a person 
should consist in a thing which is continually changing, and is 
not any two minutes the same? 

Our consciousness, our memory, and every operation of the 
mind, are still flowing like the water of a river, or like time 
itself. The consciousness I have this moment can no more be 
the same consciousness I had last moment, than this moment 
can be the last moment. Identity can only be affirmed of things 
which have a continued existence. Consciousness, and every 
kind of thought, is transient and momentary, and has no con- 
tinued existence; and therefore, if personal identity consisted 
in consciousness, it would certainly follow, that no man is the 
same person any two moments of his life ; and as the right and 
justice of reward and punishment is founded on personal identity, 
no man could be responsible for his actions. 


But though I take this to be the unavoidable consequence of 


Mr. Locke’s doctrine concerning personal identity, and though 
some persons may have liked ihe doctrine the better on this 
account, | am far from imputing any thing of this kind to Mr. 
Locke. He was too good a man not to’ have rejected with 
abhorrence a doctrine which he believed to draw this conse- 
quence after it. ; 

4thly, There are many expressions used by Mr.. Locke in 
speaking of personal identity, which to me are altogether un- 
intelligible, unless we suppose that he confounded that sameness, 
or identity, which we ascribe to an individual, with the identity 
which in common discourse‘is often ascribed to many individuals 
of the same species. a 

When we say that pain and pleasure, consciousness and 

memory, are the same in all men, this sameness can only mean 
similarity, or sameness of kind ; but that the pain of one man can. 
be the same individual pain with that of another man, is no less 
impossible, than that one man should be another man; the 
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pain felt by me yesterday, can no more be the pain I feel to-day — 
than yesterday can be this day ; and the same thing may be said — 
of every passion and of every operation of the mind. The 
same kind or species of operation may be in different men, or 
in the same man at different times ; but it is impossible that the 
same individual operation should be in different men, or in the 
same man at different times. ate 

When Mr. Locke therefore speaks of “ the same conscious- 
ness being continued through a succession of different sub- — 
stances ;”” when he speaks of ‘repeating the idea of a past 
action, with the same consciousness we had of it at the first,” 
and of “the same consciousness extending to actions past and — 
to come ;”’ these expressions are to me unintelligible, unless — 
he means not the same individual consciousness, but a conscious- 
ness that is similar, or of the same kind. an 

If our personal identity consists in consciousness, as this 
consciousness cannot be the same individually any two moments, — 

but only of the same kind, it would follow, that we are not for 
any two moments the same individual persons, but the same 
kind of persons. 

As our consciousness sometimes ceases to exist, as in sound 
sleep, our personal identity must cease with it. Mr. Locke 
allows, that the same thing cannot have two beginnings of ex- 
istence, so that our identity would be irrecoverably gone every 
time we cease to think, if it was but for a moment. 


- CHAPTER VII. ny, 


THEORIES CONCERNING MEMORY. 


THE common theory of ideas, that is, of images in the orain, 
; or in the mind, of all the objects of thought, has been very — 
“= generally applied to account for the faculties of memory and — 
". amagination, as well as that of perception by the senses. 
The sentiments of the Peripatetics are expressed by — 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis,’ one of the earliest Greek commen- — 
tators on Aristotle, in these words, as they are translated by 
Mr. Harris in his Hermes: ‘‘ Now what fancy or imagination © 
is, we may explain as follows: we may conceive to be formed — 
within us, from the operations of our senses about sensible — 
objects, some impression, as it were, or picture in our original 
sensorium, being a relict of that motion caused within us by the 
external object; a relict, which, when the external object is no 
longer present, remains, and is still preserved, being, as it were, 
ils image; and which, by being thus preserved, becomes the 
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cause of our having memory. Now such a sort of relict, and 
as it were impression, they call fancy or imagination.” 
_ Another passage from Alcinous, of the doctrines of Plato, 
chap. 4. shows the agreement of the ancient Platonists and 
Peripatetics in this theory. ‘When the form or type of things 
is imprinted on the mind by the organs of the senses, and so 
imprinted as not to be deleted by time, but perceived firm and 
lasting, its preservation is called memory.” 

Upon this principle Aristotle imputes the shortness of me- 
mory in children to this cause, that their brain is too moist and 


_ soft to retain impressions made upon it: and the defect of 


memory in old men he imputes, on the contrary, to the hardness 
and rigidity of the brain, which hinders its receiving any durable 
impression. 

This ancient 'theory of the cause of memory is defective in 
two respects: ist, if the cause assigned did really exist, it by 
no means accounts for the phenomenon: and, 2dly, there is no 
evidence, nor even probability, that that cause exists. 

It is probable, that in perception some impression is made 
upon the brain as well as upon the organ and nerves, because all 
the nerves terminate in the brain, and because disorders and 
hurts of the brain are found to affect our powers of perception 
when the external organ and nerve are sound: but we are 
totally ignorant’ of the nature of this impression upon the 
brain. It can have no resemblance to the object perceived, nor 
does it in any degree account for that sensation and perception 
which are consequent upon it. These things have been argued 
in the second Essay, and shall now be taken for granted, to 
prevent repetition. i 

If the impression upon the brain be insufficient to account 


' for the perception of objects that are present, it can as little 


account for the memory of those that are past. 

- So that if it were certain, that the impressions made on the 
brain in perception remain as long as there is any memory of 
the object ; all that could be inferred from this is, that, by the 
laws of nature, there is a connexion established between that 


_impréssion, and the remembrance of that object. But how 


_ the impression contributes to this remembrance, we-should be 


quite ignorant ; it being impossible to discover how thought of 


any kind should be produced, by an impression on the brain, 


- or upon any part of the body. 


To say that this impression is memory, is absurd, if understood 


‘literally. If it is only meant that it is the cause of memory, it 


ought to be shown how it produces this effect, otherwise memory 
remains as unaccountable as before. 

If a philosopher should undertake to account for the force of 
gunpowder, in the discharge of a musket, and then tell us gravely, 
that the cause of this phenomenon is the drawing of the trigger, 


pie 
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we should not be much wiser by this account. ‘As little arewe — 
instructed in the cause of memory, by being told thatitis caused. © 
by a’certain impression on the brain. For, supposing that 
impression on the brain were as necessary to memory as the 
drawing of the trigger is to the discharge of the musket, we are 
still as ignorant as we were how memory is produced: so” . 
if the cause of mémory, assigned by this theory, did rcdllyenilil 

it does not in any degree account for memory. rot eal 

Another defect in this theory is, that there is no evidence, nor | 
probability, that the cause assigned does exist; that is, that the: 
impression made upon the brain in perceptins ‘remains after the | 
object is removed. re 

That, impression, whatever be its nature, is nase pry ome 
pression made by the object upon the organ of sense, and 
the nerve. Philosophers suppose, without any evidence, in 
when the object is removed, and the impression upon the organ 
and nerve ceases, the impression upon the brain continues, and — 

s permanent; that is, that when the cause is removed the effect 
continues. ‘The brain surely does not appear more fitted to 
retain an impression than the organ and nerve. 

But granting that the impression upon the brain continues 
after its cause is removed, its effects ought to continue while it 
continues; thatis, the sensation and perception should be as per- 
manent as the i impression upon the brain, which is supposed to 
be their cause. But here again the philosophermakes a second 
supposition, with as little evidence, but of a contrary nature, to 
wit, that, while the cause remains, the effect ceases. 

If this should be granted also, a third must be made, that the © 
same cause, which at first produced sensation and perception, 
does afterward produce memory ; an operation essentially dif- 3 
ferent, both from sensation and perception. 

A fourth supposition must be made, that this cause, though it — 
be permanent, does not produce its effect at all times ; it must 
be like an inscription which is sometimes covered with rubbish, 
and on other occasions made legible : for the memory of things’ 


_is often interrupted for a long time, and circumstances bring to’ 


our recollection what had been long forgotten. After all; many 
things are remembered which were never perceived by the 


_ senses, being no objects of sense, and therefore, which could 
‘make no impression upon the brain by means of the senses. — 


Thus, when philosophers have piled one supposition upon — 
another, as the giants piled the mountains, in order to scale the _ 


heavens, all is to no purpose; memory remains unaccountable ; 


and we know as little how we remember things past, as how wet § 

are conscious of the present. 5 
But here it is proper to observe, that although i impressions. 

upon the brain-give no aid in accounting for memory, yet iti - 
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yery probable, that, in the human frame, memory is dependent 
onsome proper state or temperament of the brain. 

_ Although the furniture of our memory bears no resemblance 
to any temperament of brain whatsoever, as indeed it is impos- 
sible x should; yet nature may have subjected us to this law, 


that a certain constitution or state of the brain is necessary to . 


memory. That this is really the case, many well-known facts 
lead us to conclude. sé ide 

It is possible, that by accurate observation, the proper means 
may be discovered of preserving that temperament of the brain 
which is favourable to memory, and of remedying the disorders 
of that temperament. This would be a very noble improvement 
of the medical art. But if it should ever be attained, it would 
give no aid to understand how one state of the brain assists 
memory, and another hurts it. ; , 

I know certainly, that the impression made upon my hand by 
the prickof a pin occasions acute pam. But can any philoso- 
pher show how this cause produces the effect? The nature of 
the impression is here perfectly known; but it gives no help to 
_ understand how that impression affects the mind; and if we 
knew as distinctly that state of the brain which causes memory, 
weshouldstill be as ignorant, as before, how that state contributes 
to memory. We might have been so constituted, for any thing 
that | know, that the prick of a pin in the hand, instead of 
causing pain, should cause remembrance; nor would that con- 
stitution be more unaccountable than the present. 

The body and mind operate on each other, according to fixed 
laws of nature; and itis the business of a philosopher to dis- 
cover those laws by observation and experiment: but, when he 
has discovered them, he must rest in them as facts, whose cause 
is inscrutable to the human understanding. 

Mr. Locke, and those who have followed him, speak with 
more reserve than the ancients, and only incidentally, of impres- 
sions on the brain as the cause of memory, and impute it rather 
to our retaining in our minds. the ideas, got either by sensation 
or reflection. 

This, Mr, Locke says, may be done two ways; “ ist, by keep- 
ing the idea for some time actually in view, which is called con- 
templation. 2dly, By the power to revive again in our minds 
those ideas, which, after imprinting, have disappeared, or have 
. been, as it were, laid out of sight; and this is memory, which is, 
as it were, the storehouse of our ideas.” hts 


To explain this more distinctly, he immediately adds the fol- 


lowing observation :* “‘ But our ideas being nothing but actual 


thereisno perception of them, this laying up of our ideas in the 
repository of the memory, signifies no more but this, that the 
mind has a power, in many cases, to revive perceptions which 


Loe 
perceptions in the mind, which cease to be any thing, when 


“an 
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it once had, with this additional perception annexed to them, — 
that it has had them before ; and in this sense it is, that our ideas — 7 
are said to be in our memories, when indeed they are actually © 
nowhere ; but only there is an ability in the mind, when it will, 
to revive "them again, and, as it were, paint them anew er 
itself, though some with more, some with less difficulty, co 
more lively, and others more obscurely.” 

In this account of memory, the repeated use of the ‘para 
as it were, leads one to judge that it is partly figurative; we must 
therefore endeavour to distinguish the figurative part from the 


philosophical. The first bemg addressed to the imagination, 


exhibits a picture of memory, which, to have its effect, must be — 
viewed at a proper distance, and from a particular point of view. . 
The second being addressed to the understanding, gixirore bear 
a hear inspection, and-a critical examination. 

The analogy between memory and a repository, and betwee 
remembering and retaining, is obvious, and is to be found in all 
languages ; it being very natural to express the operations of 
the mind by images taken from things material. But in philo- 
sophy we_ought to draw aside the veil of imagery, and to view — 
them naked. . : 

When therefore meniory is said to be a repository or store- 
house of ideas, where they are laid up when not perceived, and — 
again brought forth as there is occasion, I take this to be popu- 
lar and rhetorical. For the author tells us, that when they are — 
not perceived, they are nothing, and nowhere, and therefore — 
can neither be laid up in a repository, nor drawn out of if. © 

But we are told, “That this laying up of our ideas in the 
repository of the memory signifies no more than this, that the — 
mind has a power to revive perceptions, which it once had, with — 
this additional perception annexed to them, that it has’ had them — 
before.” This, ! think, must be understood literally and philo- — 
sophically. 

But it seems to me as difficult to revive things that have ceased 

to be any thing, as to lay them up in a repository, or to bring 
them out of it. When a thing is once annihilated, the same 
thing cannot be again produced, though another thing similar | 
to it may. Mr. Locke, in another place, acknowledges, that the 
same thing cannot have two beginnings of existence; and that ~ 
things that have different beginnings are not the same, but di- 


"verse. From this it follows, that an ability to revive our ideas - 


‘or perceptions, after they have ceased to be, can signify no more 
but an ability to create new ideas or perceptions, similar to 
those we had before. 

They are said “to be revived, with this additional: percep- 
tion, that we have had them before.” This, surely, would be 
a fallacious perception, since they could not have two beginnings 
of existence ; nor could we believe them to have two beginnings 
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of existence. We can only believe, that we had formerly ideas 
or perceptions very like to them, though not identically the 
same. But whether we perceive them to be the same, or only 
like to those we had before, this perception, one would think, 
supposes a remembrance of those we had before, otherwise the 
similitude or identity could not be perceived. 

Another phrase is used to explain this reviving of our percep- 
tions. ‘ The mind, as it were, paints them anew upon itself.” 
There may be something figurative in this; but making due 
allowance for that, it must imply, that the mind, which paints the 
things that have ceased to exist, must have the memory of what 
they were, since every painter must have a copy either before 
his eye, or in his imagination and memory. 

These remarks upon Mr. Locke’s account of memory are 
intended to show, that his system of ideas gives no light to this 
faculty, but rather tends to darken it; as little does it make us 
understand how we remember, and by that means have the cer- 
tain knowledge of things past. ane: 

Eyery man knows what memory is, and has a distinct notion 
of it: but when Mr. Locke speaks of a power to revive in the 
mind those ideas, which, after imprinting, have disappeared, or 
have been as it were, laid out of sight, one would hardly know 
this to be memory, if he had not told us. There are other 
things which it seems to resemble at least as much. I see be- 
fore me the picture of a friend. I shut my eyes, or turn them 
another way; and the picture disappears, or Is, as it were, laid 
out of sight. I have a power to turn my eyes again toward the 
picture, and immediately the perception is revived. But is this 
memory ? no, surely ; yet it answers the definition as well as 
memory itself can do. 

We may observe, that the word perception is used by Mr. 
Locke in too indefinite a way, as well as the word idea. 

Perception, in the chapter upon that subject, is said to be the 
first faculty of the mind exercised about our ideas. Here we 
are told, that ideas are nothing but perceptions: yet I appre- 
hend it would sound oddly to say, that perception is the first 
faculty of the mind exercised about perception ; and still more 
strangely to say, that ideas are the first faculty of the mind exer- 
cised about our ideas. But why should not ideas be a faculty 
as well as perception, if both are the same ? 

Memory is said to be a power to revive our perceptions. Will 


it not follow from this, that every thing that can be remembered 


isa perception? If this be so, it will be difficult to find any thing 
in nature but perceptions. 

_ Our ideas, we are told, are nothing but actual perceptions ; but 
in many places of the Essay, ideas are said to be the objects of 
perception, and that the mind, in all its thoughts and reasonings, 
has no other immediate object which it does-or can contemplate 


+ 
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but its own ideas. Does it not appear from this, either that Mr, 


Locke held the operations of the mind to be the same thing with 


the objects of those operations, or that he used the word | idea 


sometimes in one sense and sometimes in another, without any 


intimation, and probably without any apprehension of its ambi- 
guity ? It is an article of Mr. Hume’s philosophy, that there is 


“no distinction between the operations of the mind and their 


objects. But I see no reason to impute this opinion to Mr, 
Locke. I rather think, that, notwithstanding his great judgment 


and candour, his understanding was entangled by the ambigui 


of the word idea, and that most of the i ere ap of his sae ‘ 


are owing to that cause. 

Mr. Hume saw further into the consequences of ia common 
system concerning ideas than any author had done before him. 
He saw the absurdity of making every object of thought double, 
and splitting it into a remote object, which has a separate and 


_ —e ce lh 


permanent existence, and an immediate object, called an idea or 
impression, which is an image of the former, and has no exist- 
ence, but when we are conscious of it. According to this sys- 
tem, we have no intercourse with the external world, but by — 


means of the internai world of ideas, which represents the other 
to the mind. 

He saw it was necessary to reject one of these worlds’as a fic- 
tion, and the question was, which should be rejected? Whether 


: 


all mankind, learned and unlearned, had feigned the existence of — 


the external world without good reason? or whether philoso- 


phers had feigned theinternal world of ideas, in order to account — 
for the intercourse of the mind with the external? Mr. Hume — 


adopted the first of these opinions, and employed ne reason and 
eloquence in support of it. 


_ Bishop Berkeley had gone so far in the same track as to Wwida j 
the material world as fictitious ; but it was left to Mr. Hume to © 
complete the system. 

According to his system, therefore, impressions and ideas i inhis 
own mind are the only things a man can know, or can conceive: 


nor aré these ideas representatives, as they were in the old 
system. ‘There is nothing else in nature, or at least within the 


reach of our faculties, to be represented. What the vulgar call. 


the perception of an external object, is nothing but a strong 


: 


4 


impression upon the mind. What we call the remembrance of — 


a past event, is nothing but a present impression or idea, weaker 
than the former. And what we call imagination, is still a pre- 
sent idea, but weaker than that of memory. 

That I may not do him injustice, these are his a. in his 
Treatise of Human Nature, p. 193. 

‘ We find by experience, that when any impression has béen 
present with the mind, it again makes its appearance there as an 
idea ; and this jt may do after two different ways, either when in 
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jis new appearance it retains a considerable degree of jis first 
vivacity, and is somewhat intermediate betwixt an impression and 
an idea, or when it entirely loses that vivacity, and is a perfect 
idea. The faculty by which we repeat our impressions in the 

rst manner, is called the memory, and the other the imagi- 
nation.” 

Upon this account of memory and imagination I shall make 
some remarks. 

Ist, | wish to know, what we are here to understand by expe- 
rience ? It is said, we find all this by experience ; and I conceive 
nothing can be meant by this experience but memory. Not that 
memory which our author defines, but memory in the common 
acceptation of the word. According to vulgar apprehension, 
memory is an immediate knowledge of something past. Our 
author does not admit that there is any such knowledge in the 
human mind. He maintains that memory is nothing but a pre- 
sent idea or impression. But, in defining what he takes memory 
to be, he takes for granted that kind of memory which he rejects. 
For can we find by experience, that an impression, after its first 
appearance to the mind, makes a second, and a third, with differ- 
ent degrees of strength and vivacity, if we have not so distinct a 
remembrance of its first appearance, as enables us to know it, 
upon its second and third, notwithstanding that, in the interval, 
it has undergone a very considerable change ? 

All experience supposes memory ; and there can be no such 
thing as experience, without trusting to our own memory, or that 
of others: so that it appears from Mr. Hume’s account of this 
matter, that he found himself to have that kind of memory, 
which he acknowledges and defines, by exercising that kind 
which he rejects. 

Qdly, What is it we find by experience or memory? It is. 
“That when an impression has been present with the mind, if 
again makes its appearance there as an idea, and that after two 
different ways.” 

If experience informs us of this, it certainly deceives us; for 
the thing is impossible, and the author shows it to be so. Im- 
pressions and ideas are fleeting, perishable things, which have 
no existencé, but when we are conscious of them. If an im- 
pression could make a second and a third appearance to the 
mind, it must have a continued existence during the interval of 
these appearances, which Mr. Hume acknowledges tobe a gross 
absurdity. It seems then, that we find by experience, a thing 
which is impossible. We are imposed upon by our experience, 
and made to believe contradictions. : 

Perhaps it may be said, that these different appearances of 
the impression are not to be understood literally, but figuratively; 
that the impression is personified, and made to appear at differ- 
ent times, and in different habits, when no more is meant, but 
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that an impression appears at one time ; afterward a thing of a — 
middle nature, between an impression and an idea, which we call : 
memory ; and last of all a perfect idea, which we call imagination: — 
that this figurative meaning agrees best with the last sentence of d 
the period, where we are told, that memory and imagination are ‘ 
faculties, whereby we repeat our impressions in a more or less live- 
ly manner. Torepeatanimpression isa figurative way ofspeaking, — 
which signifies making a new impression similar to the former. 

If, to avoid the absurdity implied in the literal meaning, we — 
understand the philosopher in this figurative one, then his defini- : 
tions of memory and imagination, when stripped of the figurative — 
dress, will amount to this, that memory is the faculty of making 
a weak impression, and imagination the faculty of making an 
impression still weaker, after a corresponding strong one. These ~ 
definitions of memory and imagination labour under two defects ; — 
Ist, that they convey no notion of the thing defined ; and, 2dly, ~ 
that they may be applied to things of a quite different nature ~ 
from those that are defined. “ae . 

When ‘we are said to have a faculty of making a weak im-— 
pression after a corresponding strong one, it would not be easy — 
to conjecture that this faculty is memory. Suppose a man 
strikes his head smartly against the wall, this is an impression ; — 
now he hasa faculty by which he can repeat this impression with — 
less force, so as not to hurt him; this, by Mr. Hume’s account, 
must be memory. He has a faculty by which he can just touch — 
the wall with his head, so that the impression entirely loses its 
vivacity. This surely must be imagination; at least it comes — 
as near to the definition given of it by Mr. Hume as any thing I 
can conceive. 

3dly, We may observe, that when we are told that we have a — 
faculty of repeating our impressions in a more or less lively 
manner, this implies that we are the efficient causes of our ideas — 
of memory and imagination ; but this contradicts what the author 
says a little before, where he proves, by what he calls a convin-— 
cing argument, that impressions are the cause of their cor- 
responding ideas. ‘The argument that proves this, had need 
indeed to be very convincing ; whether we make the idea to be 
a second appearance of the impression, or a new impression — 
similar to the former. 

If the first be true, then the impression is the cause of itself. 
If the second, then the impression, after it is gone, and has no 
existence, produces the idea. Such are the mysteries of Mr. 
Hume’s philosophy. 

It may be observed, that the common system, that ideas are 
the only immediate objects of thought, leads to skepticism with 
regard to memory, as well as with regard to the objects of sense, 
whether those ideas are placed in the mind or in the brain. 

Ideas are said to be things internal and present, which have no 
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existence but during the moment they are in the mind. The 
objects of sense are things external, which have a continued ex- 
istence. When it is maintained, that all that we immediately 
perceive is only ideas or phantasms, how can we, from the ex- 
istence of those phantasms, conclude the existence of an exter- 
nal world corresponding to them ? ; 

This difficult question seems not to have occurred to the Peri- 
patetics. Des Cartes saw the difficulty, and endeavoured to find 
out arguments by which, from the existence of our phantasms or 
ideas, we might infer the existence of external objects. The 
same course was followed by Malebranche, Arnauld, and Locke ; 
but Berkeley and Hume easily refuted all their arguments, and 
demonstrated that there is no strength in them. 

The same difficulty with regard to memory naturally arises 
from the system of ideas; and the only reason why it was not 
observed by philosophers, is, because they give less attention to 
the memory than to the senses: for since ideas are things present, 
how can we, from our having a certain idea presently in our 
mind, conclude that an event really happened ten or twenty 
years ago corresponding to it ? 

There is the same need of arguments to prove, that the ideas 
of memory are pictures of things that really did happen, as that 
the ideas of sense are pictures of external objects which now 
exist. In both cases, it will be impossible to find any argument 
that has real weight. So that this hypothesis leads us to absolute 
skepticism, with regard to those things which we most distinctly 
remember, no less than with regard to the external objects of 
sense. 

It does not appear to have occurred either to Locke or to 
Berkeley, that their system has the same tendency to overturn 
the testimony of memory as the testimony of the senses. 

Mr. Hume saw further than both, and found this consequence 
of the system of ideas perfectly corresponding to his aim of 
establishing universal skepticism. His system is therefore more 
consistent than theirs, and the conclusions agree better with the 
premisses. 

But if we should grant to Mr. Hume, that our ideas of me- 
mory afford no just ground to believe the past existence of 
things which we remember, it may still be asked, How it comes 
to pass that perception and memory are accompanied with 
belief, while bare imagination is not ? Though this belief cannot 
be justified upon his system, it ought to be accounted foras a 
phenomenon of human nature. 

This,he has done, by giving us a new theory of belief in ge- 
neral; a theory which suits very well with that of ideas, and 
seems to be a natural consequence of it, and which at the same 
‘time reconciles all the belief that we find in human nature to 
perfect skepticism. 
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What then is this belief? It must either be an idea, or some — 
modification of an idea ; we conceive many things which we do 
not believe. The idea of an object is the same whether we 
believe it to exist, or barely conceive it. The belief adds no 
new idea to the conception ; it is therefore nothing but a modi- © 
fication of the idea of the thing believed, ora different manner 
of conceiving it. Hear himself. se 

‘¢ All the perceptions of the mind are of two kinds, impres- 
sions and ideas, which differ from each other only in their dif- 
ferent degrees of force and vivacity. Our ideas are copied — 
from our impressions, and represent them in all their parts. 
When you would vary the idea of a particular object, you can 
only increase or diminish its force and vivacity: If you make 
any other change upon it, it represents a different object or im- 
pression. ‘The case is the same as in colours. A’ particular 
shade of any colour may acquire a new degree of liveliness or 
brightness, without any other variation; but when you pro- 
duce any other variation, it is no longer the same shade or colour. 
So that as belief does nothing but vary the manner in which we 
conceive any object, it can only bestow on our ideas an addi- 
tional force and vivacity. An opinion, therefore, or belief, may 
be most accurately defined a lively idea, related to, or associated 
with a present impression.” 

This theory of belief is very fruitful of consequences, which 
Mr. Hume traces with his usual acuteness, and brings into the 
service of his system, A great part of his system indeed is 
built upon it; and it is of itself sufficient to prove what he calls 
his hypothesis, ‘that belief is more properly an act of the sen- 
sitive than of the cogitative part of our natures.” | 

It is very difficult to examine this account of belief with the 
same gravity with which it is proposed. It puts one in mind of © 
the ingenious account given by Martinus Scriblerus of the 
power of syllogism, by making the major the male, and the 
minor the female, which being coupled by the middle term, gene- 
rate the conclusion. There is surely no science in which men 
of great parts and ingenuity have fallen into such gross absurdi- 
ties as in treating of the powers of the mind. I cannot help 
thinking, that never any thing more absurd was gravely main- 
tained by any philosopher, than this account of the nature of 
belief, and of the distinction of perception, memory, and ima- 
gination. : . 

The belief of a proposition is an operation of mind of which 
every man is conscious, and what it is, he understands perfectly, 
though, on account of its simplicity, he cannot give a logical defi- 
nition of it. If he compares it with the strength or vivacity of 
his ideas, or with any modification of ideas, they are so far from 
appearing to be one and the same, that they have not the least 


’ 


_similitude. 
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_That a strong belief and a weak belief differ only in degree, 
Ican easily comprehend ; but that belief and no belief should 
differ only in degree, no man can believe who understands what 
he speaks: for this is in reality to say that something and 
nothing differ only in degree, or that nothing is a degree of some- 
thing. 

pes proposition that may be the object of belief, has a 
contrary proposition that may be the object of a contrary belief. 
The ideas of both, according to Mr. Hume, are the same, and 
differ only in degrees of vivacity. Thatis, contraries differ only 
in degree ; and so pleasure may be a degree of pain, and hatred 
a degree of love. But it is to no purpose to trace the absurdi- 
ties that follow from this doctrine, for none of them can be more 
absurd than the doctrine itself. 

Every man knows perfectly what it is to see an object with 
his eyes, what it is to remember a past event, and what it is to 
conceive a thing which has no existence. That these are quite 
different operations of his mind, he is as certain as that sound 
differs.from colour, and both from taste; and I can as easily be- 
lieve that sound, and colour, and taste, differ only in degree, as 
that seeing, and remembering, and imagining, differ only in 
degree. . 

Mr, Hume, in the third volume of his treatise of Human Na- 
ture, is sensible that his theory of belief is liable to strong objec- 
tions, and seems, in some measure, to retract it; but in what 
measure it is not easy to say. He seems still to think, that be- 
lief is only a modification of the idea, but that vivacity is not a 
proper term to express that modification. Instead of it he 
uses some analogical phrases to explain that modification, such 
as “apprehending the idea more strongly, or taking faster hold 
of it.” D 

There is nothing more meritorious in a philosopher than to 
retract an error upon conviction; but in this instance, I humbly 
apprehend Mr. Hume claims that merit upon too slight a ground: 
for 1 cannot perceive that the apprehending an idea more strong- 
ly, or taking faster hold of it, expresses any other modification 
of the idea than what was before expressed by its strength and 
vivacity, or even that it expresses the same modification more 
properly. Whatever modification of the idea he makes belief 
to be, whether its vivacity, or some other without a name, to 
make perception, memory, and imagination, to be the different 
degrees of that modification. is chargeable with the absurdities 
we have mentioned. 

_ Before we leave this subject of memory, it is proper to take 
notice of a distinction which Aristotle makes between memory 
and reminiscence, because the distinction has a real foundation 
in nature, though in our language, | think, we do not distinguish 
them by different names. 

Memory is a kind of habit which is not always in exercise 
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with regard to things we remember, but is ready to suggest theni 
when there is occasion. The most perfect degree of this habit 
is, when the thing presents itself to our remembrance spontane- 
ously, and without labour, as often as there is occasion. A 
second degree is, when the thing is forgotten for a longer or a 
shorter time, even when there is occasion to remember it, yet 
at last some incident brings it to mind without any search. A 


third degree is, when we cast about and search for what we would 


remember, and so at last find it out. It is this last, I think, 
which Aristotle calls reminiscense, as distinguished from me- 
mory. 

Reminiscence, therefore, includes a will to recollect some- 
thing past, and a search for it. But here a difficulty occurs. It 
may be said, that what we will to remember we must conceive, 
as there can be no will without a conception of the thing willed. 
A will to remember a thing, therefore, seems to imply that we 
remeinber it already, and have no occasion to search for it. 
But this difficulty is easily removed. When we will to remem- 
ber a thing, we must remember something relating to it, which 
gives us a relative conception of it; but we may, at the same 
time, have no conception what the thing is, but only what re- 
lation it bears to something else. ‘Thus, I remember that a 
friend charged me with a commission, to be executed at such a 
place ; but I have forgotten what the commission was. By ap- 
plying my thought to what I remember concerning it, that it was 


given by such a person, upon such an occasion, in consequence 


of such a conversation, | am led, in a train of thought, to the 
very thing I had forgotten, and recollect distinctly what the com- 
mission was. 

Aristotle says, that brutes have not reminiscence, and this f 
think is probable ; but, says he, they have memory. It cannot, 


_ indeed, be doubted but they have something very like to it, and 


in some instances in a very great degree. A dog knows his 
master after long absence. A horse will trace back a road he 


has once gone as accurately asa man; and this is the more 


strange, that the train of thought which he had in going, must 
be reversed in his return. It is very like to some prodigious 
memories we read of, where a person, upon hearing a hundred 


names, or unconnected words pronounced, can begin at the last, 


and go backward to the first, without losing or misplacing one. 
Brutes certainly may learn much from experience, which seems 
to imply memory. 

Yet | see no reason to think that brutes measure time as men 
do, by days, months, or years, or that they have any distinct 
knowledge of the interval between things which they remem- 
ber, or of their distance from the present moment. If we 
could not record transactions according to their dates, human 
memory would be something very different from what it is, and 
perhaps resemble more the memory of brutes. 
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ESSAY IV. 
OF CONCEPTION. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF CONCEPTION, OR SIMPLE APPREHENSION IN GENERAL. 


CONCEIVING, imagining, apprehending, understanding, 
having a notion of a thing, are common words, used to express 
that operation of the understanding, which the logicians call 
simple apprehension. The having an idea of a thing, is in com- 
mon language used in the same sense, chiefly | think since Mr. 
Locke’s time. 

‘Logicians define simple apprehension to be the bare concep- 
tion of a thing, without any judgment or belief aboutit. If this 
were intended for a strictly logical definition. it might be a just 
objection to it, that conception and apprehension are only syno- 
nymous words: and that we may as well define conception by 
apprehension, as apprehension by conception ; but it ought to be 
remembered, that the most simple operations of the mind cannot 
be logically defined. To have a distinct notion of them, we 
must attend to them as we feel them in our own minds. He 
that would have a distinct notion of a scarlet colour, will never 
attain it by a definition ; he must set it before his eye, attend to 
it, compare it with the colours that come nearest to it, and 
observe the specific difference, which he will in vain attempt to 
define. 

Every man is conscious that he can conceive a thousand things, 
of which he believes nothing at all; as a horse with wings, a 
mountain of gold: but although conception may be without any 
degree of belief, even the weakest belief cannot be without 
conception. He that believes, must have some conception of 
what he believes. 

Without attempting a definition of this operation of the mind, 
Ishall endeavour to explain some of its properties ; consider the 
theories about it; and take notice of some mistakes of philoso- 
phers concerning it. 

ist, It may be observed, that conception enters as an ingredi- 
ent in every operation of the mind. Our senses cannot give us 
the belief of any object, without giving some conception of it 
at the same time. No man can either remember or reason 
about things of which he has no conception. When we will to 
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exert any of our active powers, there must be some conception 

of what we will to do. There can be no desire nor aversion, 
love nor hatred, without some conception of the object. We 
cannot feel pain without conceiving it, though we can conceive 
it without feeling it. These things are self-evident. + 

In every operation of the mind, therefore, in every thing we 
call thought, there must be conception. When we analyze the - 
various operations either of the understanding or of the will, we 
shall always find this at the bottom, like the caput mortuum of 
the chymists, or the materia prima of the Peripatetics; b 
though there is no operation of mind without conception, yet i 
may be found naked, detached from all others, and then it is call- 
ed simple apprehension, or the bare conception of a thing. 

As all the operations of our mind are expressed by language, 
every one knows, that it is one thing to understand what is said, 
to conceive or apprehend its meaning, whether it be a word, a 
sentence, or a discourse ; it is another thing to judge of it, to 
assent or dissent, to be persuaded or moved. The first is simple 
apprehension, and may be without the last, but the last cannot 
be without the first. J 

Qdly, In bare conception, there can neither be truth nor 
falsehood, because it neither affirms nor denies. Every judg- 
ment, and every proposition by which ones is expressed, 
must be true or false ; and the qualities of true and false, in 
their proper sense, can belong to nothing but to judgments, or 
to propositions which express judgment. In the bare conce 
tion of a thing there is no judgment, opinion, or belief included, 
and therefore it cannot be either true or false. 

But it may be said, Is there any thing more certain than that 
men may have true or false conceptions, true or false apprehen- 
sions of things? I answer, that such ways of speaking are in- 
deed so common, and so well authorized by custom, the arbiter 
of language, that it would be presumption to censure them. It 
is hardly possible to avoid using them. But we ought to 
upon our guard, that we be not misled by them, to confo 
things, which, though often expressed by the same words, are 
really different. We must therefore remember what was before 
observed, Essay I. chap. 1. that all the words, by which we s 
nify the bare conception of a thing, are likewise used to ei 
our opinions, when we wish to express them with modesty and 
diffidence. And we shall always find, that, when we speak of true ~ 
or false conceptions, we mean true or false opinions. An opini 
though ever so wavering, or ever so modestly expressed, m oa 
be either true or false; but a bare conception, which expresses 
ho opinion or judgment, can be neither. 

If we analyze those speeches, in which men attribute 
or falsehood to our conceptions of things, we shall find in every 
case. that there is some opinion or judgment implied in what 
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they call conception. A child conceives the moon te be flat, anda 
Ts two broad ; that is, this is his opinion : and when we say it 
is a false notion, or a false conception, we mean that itis a false 

nion. He conceives the city of London to be like his country 
village ; that is, he believes it to be so till he is better instructed. 
He conceives a lion to have horns; that is, he believes that the 


~ What Mr. Locke says of ideas, by which word he very often 
means nothing but conceptions, is very just, when the word 
édea is so understood, book 2. chap. 32.§ 1. ‘ Though truth 
and falsehood belong in propriety of speech only to propo- 
sitions, yet ideas are often termed true or false, as what 
words are there that are not used with great latitude, and 
with some deviation from their strict and proper signification ; 
though | think, that when ideas themselves are termed true or 
false, there is still some secret, or tacit proposition, which is the 
foundation of that denomination ; as we shall-sce, if we examine 
the particular occasions whercin they come to be called true or 
false ; in all which we shall find some kind of affirmation or ne- 
gation, which is the reason of that denomination: for our ideas 
being nothing but bare appearances, or perceptions in our minds, 
cannot properly and simply in themselves be said to be true or 
false, no more than a simple name of any thing can be said to be 
true or false.”’ : 

It may be here observed, by the way, that in this passage, as 
in many others, Mr. Locke uses the word perception, as well as 
the word idea, to signify what I call conception, or simple appre- 
henston. And in his chapter upon perception, book 2. chap. 9. 
he usesit inthe same sense. ‘‘ Perception, he says, as it is the 
first faculty of the mind, exercised-about our ideas ; so it is the 
first and simplest idea we have from reflection, and is by some 
called thinking in general. It seems to be that which puts the 
distinction betwixt the animal kingdom and the inferior parts of 
nature. It is the first operation of all our faculties, and the inlet 
of all knowledge into our minds.” : 

Mr. Locke has followed the example given by Des Cartes, 
Gassendi, and other Cartesians, in giving the name of perception 
_ to the bare conception of things ; and he has been followed in 
- this by bishop Berkeley, Mr. Hume, and many late philosophers, 
when they treat of ideas. They have probably been led into 
this impropriety, by the common doctrine concerning ideas, 
which teaches us, that conception, perception by the senses, and 
memory, are only different ways of perceiving ideas in our own 
minds. If that theory be well, founded, it will indeed be-very 
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~~ confound those operations in treating of ideas, when they would — 
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difficult to find any specific distinction between conception and — 
perception. But there is reason to distrust any philosophical — 
theory, when it leads men to corrupt language, and to confound, — 
under one name, operations of the mind, which common sense — 
and common language teach them to distinguish, © = 
1 grant that there are some states of the mind, whereina man — 
may confound his conceptions with what he perceives or ree 
members, and mistake the one for the other; as, in the deli y 
of a fever, in some cases of lunacy and of madness, in dreaming, 
and perhaps in some momentary transports of devotion, or of 
other strong emotions, which cloud his intellectual faculties, and 
for a time carry a man out of himself, as we usually express it. 
» Even in a sober and sound state of mind, the memory of a 
thing may be so very weak, that we may be in doubt whether 
we only dreamed or imagined it. EL ae eae 
It may be doubted, whether children, when their imagination 
first begins to work, can distinguish what they barely conceive 
from what they remember. I have been told by a man of 
knowledge and observation, that one of his sons, when he began 
to speak, very often told lies with great assurance, without any 
intention, as far as appeared, or any consciousness of guilt. 
From which the father concluded, that it is natural to some 
children to lie. Jam rather inclined to think, that the child 
had no intention to deceive, but mistook the rovings of his own 
fancy, for things which he remembered. This, however, I take 
to be very uncommon, after children can communicate their — 
sentiments by language, though perhaps not so in a more early © 
period. } + bape Sb 
Granting all this, if any man will affirm, that they whose 
intellectual faculties are sound, and sober, and ripe, cannot with 
certainty .distinguish what they perceive or remember, from 
what they barely conceive, when those operations have any 
_.. degree of strength and distinctness, he may enjoy his opinion ; 
~. | know not how to reason with him. Why should philosophers — 


- “be ashamed to do it on other occasions ? To distinguish the 
various«powers of our minds, a certain degree of understanding — 


is necessary : and if some, through a defect of understanding,” 
natural or accidental, or from unripeness of understanding, may — 
be apt to confound different powers, will it follow that others 
cannot clearly distinguish them ? vis 2 Oona ea 
To return from this digression, into which the abuse of the 
word perception, by philosophers, has led me, it appears eviden 
that the bare conception of an object, which includes no opinion — 
or judgment, can neither be true nor false. Those qualities, in 
their proper sense, are’ altogether inapplicable to this operation’ 
of the mind. ‘ » desea 
3dly, Of all the analogies between the operations of body and 


] 
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those of the mind, there is none so strong and so obvious to all 
mankind as that which there is between painting, or other plas- 

-arts, and the power of conceiving objects in the mind. 

ence in all languages, the words, by which this power of the 

mind and its various modifications are expressed, are analogical, 
and borrowed from those arts. We consider this power of the 
mind asa plastic power, by which we form to ourselves images 
of the objects of thought. 
. Invain should we attempt to avoid this analogical language, 
for we have no other language upon the subject; yet it is 
dangerous, and apt to mislead. All analogical and figurative 
words have a double meaning ; and, if we are not very much 
upon our guard, weslide insensibly from the borrowed and figu- 
yative meaning into the primitive. We are prone to carfy the 
parallel between the things compared further than it will hold, 
and thus very naturally to fall into error. 

To avoid this as far as possible in the present subject, it is 
proper to attend to the dissimilitade between conceiving a thing 
in the mind, and painting it to the eye, as well as to their simili- 
tude. The similitude strikes and gives pleasure. The dissimi- 
litade we are less disposed to observe. But the philosopher 
ought to attend to it, and to carry it always in mind, in his 
reasonings on this subject, as a monitor, to warn him against the 
errors into which the analogical language is apt to draw him. 

When a man paints, there is some work done which remains 
when his hand is taken off, and continues to exist, though he 
should think no more of it. Every stroke of his pencil produces 
an effect, and this effect is different from his action in making it; 
for it remains and continues to exist when the action ceases. 
The action of painting is one thing, the picture produced is 
another thing. The first is the cause, the second is the effect. 
, Let us next consider what is done when he only conceives 
this picture. He must have conceived it before he painted it; 
for this isa maxim universally admitted, that every work of.art 
must first be conceived inthe mind of the operator. What is 
this conception ? It is an act of the mind, a kind of thought. 
This cannot be denied. But does it produce any effect besides 
the act itself? Surely common sense answers this question in 
the negative : for every one knows, that it is one thing to con- 
ceive, another thing to bring forth into effect. Itis one thing to 
project, another to execute. A man may think for a long time. 


« what he is to do, and after all do nothing. Conceiving as wel! 


: 


as projecting or résolving, are what the schcolmen called imma- 
nent acts of the mind, which produce nothing beyond themselves. 
But painting is a transitive act, which produces an effect distinct 
from the operation, and this effect is the picture. Let this 
therefore be always remembered, that what is commonly called 
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the image of a thing in the mind, is no more than, the ac 
operation of the mind in conceiving ite) ) 5 we 

That this is the common sense of men who are | 
philosophy, appears from their language. If one ignoran’ 
language should ask, what is meant by conceiving a hin ‘3 
should very naturally*answer, that it is having an image of it in 
the mind ; and perhaps we could not explain the word better. 
This shows, that conception, and the i image of. a thing onl 
mind, are synonymous expressions. The unape in the. 
Gierefore.« is not the object of conception, nor is it any effect 
produced by conception asa cause. It Is <emceplion: itse If 
That very mode of thinking, which we cally-conmeepaion is by 
another name called animage in the minds wh 

Nothing more readily gives the conception se thing thar 
seeing animage of it. Hence, by a figure common in language, 
conception is called an image of the thing conceived. . Butt > 
show that it is not a real, but a metaphorical image, it is calle do 
an image in the mind. We know nothing that is properly i a 
the mind but thought ; and when any thing else is said to be in 
the mind, the expression must be figurative, and shan cole 
kind of thought. 

I know that philosophers very unanimously. maintain, dota in 
conception there isa real image in the mind, which is the imme- 
diate object of conception, and distinct from the act of conceivi 
it. I bég the reader’s indulgence to defer what may be sa 
for or against this philosophical opinion to the next clpstaal 
intending in this only to explain what appears to me to belong 
to this operation of mind, without considering the theories about 
it. [think it appears from what has been said, that the common 
language of those who have not imbibed any philosophic 
opinion upon this subject, authorizes us to understand the cone 
ception of a thing, and an wage of tt m the mind,*not as tw 
different things, but as two different expressions, to signify one 
and the same thing; and! wish to use common mania te 
common acceptation. mentite 

Aibly, Taking along. with us what is said i in the] 
guard us against the seduction of the analogical language 
on this subject, we may observe a very strong anal 
between conceiving and painting in general, but between the 
different kinds of our conceptions, and the different works o 
the painter. He either makes fancy pictures, or he copies fr puny 
‘the painting of. others, or he paints from the life ;. that is, fi 
real objects of art or nature which he has'seen, 1 think our 
conceptions admit of a division very similar.) 5 9) 

ist, There are conceptions which may be called fa 
pictures. They are commonly called creatures of fancy, aa 
imagination. They are not thé: copies of any “— that exists, 

- ieee 
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re originals themselves. Such was the conception which 
ift formed of the island of Laputa and of the country of the 
lliputians ; Cervantes of Don Quixote and his Squire ; Har- 
rington of the government of Oceana ; and sir Thomas More of 
that of Utopia. We can give names to such creatures of imagi- 
mation, conceive them distinctly, and reason consequentially 
concerning them, though they never had an existence. They 
were conceived by their creators, and may be conceived by 
_ others, but they never existed. We do notascribe the qualities 
of true or false to them, because they are not accompanied with 
any belief, nor do they imply any affirmation or negation. 
_ Setting aside those creatures of imagination, there are other 
conceptions, which may be called copies, because they have an 
origina! or archetype to which they refer, and with which they 
are believed to agree : and we call them true or false concep- 
tions, according as they agree or disagree with the standard to 
which they are referred. These are of two kinds, which have 
different standards or originals. 

_ The first kind is analogous to pictures taken from the life. 
We have conceptions of individual things that really exist, such 
as the city of London, or the government of Venice. Here the 
things conceived are the originals; and our conceptions are 
called true when they agree with the thing conceived. Thus, 
my conception of the city of London is true when I conceive it 
to be what it really is. ; 

Individual things which really exist, being the creatures of 
God, though some of them may receive their outward form from 
man, he only who made them knows their whole nature : we 

know them but in part, and therefore our conceptions of them 
must in all cases be imperfect and inadequate ; yet they may be 
true and just, as far as they reach. 

The second kind is analogous to the copies which the painter 
makes from pictures done before. Such | think are the con- 
ceptions we have of what the ancients called universals ; that 
is, of things which belong, or may belong to many individuals. 
These are kinds and species of things ; such as, man, or elephant, 
which are species of substances ; wisdom, or courage, which are 
species of qualities ; equality, or similitude, which are species 
of relations. It may be asked, from what original are these 

a gemagen formed? And when are they said to be true or 

false? 

It appears to me, that the original from which they are copied, 

that is, the thing €onceived, is the conception or meaning which 
other men who understand the language affix to the same words. 
\ Things are parcelled into kinds and sorts, not by nature, but 

“by men. The individual things we are connected with, are so 
many, that to give a proper name to every individual would be 
impossible. We could never attain the knowledge of them that 


“e 
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is necessary, nor converse nor reason about them, without 
sorting them according to their different attributes. Those that 
agree in certain attributes are thrown into one parcel, and have 
a general name given them, which belongs equally to every © 
individual in that parcel. This common name must therefore — 
signify those attributes which have been observed to be common 
to every individual in that parcel, and nothing else. » oe 
That such general words may answer their intention, all th 
is necessary is, that those who use them should affix the same 
meaning or notion, that is, the same conception to them. The 
common meaning is the standard by which such conceptions are — 
formed, and they are said to be true or false, according as they 
agree or disagree withit. Thus, my conception of felony is true 
and just, when it agrees with the meaning of that word in the 
laws relating to it, and in authors who understand thelaw. The 
meaning of the word is the thing conceived ; and that meaning, 
is the conception affixed to it by those who best understand the 
language. $y ads Bg? Ges 
_An individual is expressed in language either by a proper 
name, or by ageneral word joined to such circumstances as: 
distinguish that individual from all others : if it is unknown, it 
may, when an object of sense and within reach, be pointed out 


ies 


—— - * ee 


to the senses; when beyond the reach of the senses, it may be — 


ascertained by a description, which, though very imperfect, may. 


4 


be true and sufficient to distinguish it from every other in- — 
dividual. Hence it is, that, in speaking of individuals, we are 


very little in danger of mistaking the object, or taking one 
individual for another. roe 
Yet, as was before observed, our conception of them is always’ 


‘inadequate andlame. They are the creatures of God, and there’ 


are many things belonging to them which we know not, and, 
which cannot be deduced by reasoning from what we know; they 
have a real essence, or constitution of nature, from which all 
their qualities flow: but this essence our faculties do not.com-. 
prehend : they are therefore incapable of definition ; fora defini-. 
tion ought to comprehend the whole nature or essénce of the 
thing defined. 5 pndiaat apikdis! 
Thus, Westminster bridge is an individual object; though I had 
never seen or heard of it before, if I am only made to conceive” 
that it is ‘a bridge from Westminster over the Thames, this con-— 


ception, however imperfect, is true, and is sufficient to make — 


me distinguish it, when it is mentioned, from every other object. 
that exists. The architect may have an adequate conception of 
its structure, which is the work of man; but of the materials, 
which are the work of God, no man has an adequate concep- 
tion; and therefore, though the object may be described, it. 
cannot be defined. . veh abe 
Universals are always expressed by general words ; and all 
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the words of language, excepting proper names, are general 
words ; they are thé signs of general conceptions, or of some 
eircumstance relating to them. These general conceptions are 
formed for the purpose of language and reasoning ; and the 
Objects from which they are taken, and to which they are 
intended to agree, is the conception which other men join to 
the same words; they may therefore be adequate, and perfect- 
ly agree with the thing conceived. This implies no more than 
that men who speak the same language may perfectly agree in 
the meaning of many general words. 

- Thus mathematicians have conceived what they call a plane 
triangle. They have defined it accurately; and when [ 
conceive it to be a plane surface, bounded by three right 
lines, I have both a true and an adequate conception of it. 
There is nothing belonging to a plane triangle which is not 
comprehended in this conception of it, or deducible from 
it by just reasoning. ‘This detinition expresses the whole 
essence of the thing defined, as every just definition ought to 
do; but this essence is only what Mr. Locke very properly 
calls a nominal essence ; it is a general conception formed by 
the mind, and joined to a general word as its sign. 

If all the general words of a language had a precise meaning, 
and were perfectly understood, as mathematical terms are, all 
verbal disputes would be at an end, and men would never seem 
to differ in opinion, gut when they differ in reality ; but this is 
far from being the case. The meaning of most general words 
is not learned like that of mathematical terms, by an accurate 
definition, but by the experience we happen to have, by hearing 
them used in'conversation. From such experience we collect 


their meaning by a kind of induction; and as this induction is © 


for the most part lame and imperfect, it happens that different 
persons join different conceptions to the same general word; 
and though we intend to give them the meaning which use, the 
arbiter of language, has put upon them, this is difficult to find, 
and apt to be mistaken, even by the candid and attentive. 
Hence, in innumerable disputes, men do not really differ in 
their judgments, but in the way of expressing them. 

Our conceptions, therefore, appear to be of three kinds. 
They are either the conceptions of individual things, the crea- 
tures of God; or they are conceptions of the meaning of 
general words ; or they are the creatures of our own imagination; 
and these different kinds have different properties which we 
have endeavoured to describe. ; 

_ Sthly, Our conception of things may be strong and lively, or 
it may be faint and languid in all degrees. These are qualities 
which properly belong to our conceptions, though we have no 
names for them but such a§ are analogical. Every man is con- 
scious of such a difference in his conceptions, and finds his 
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lively conceptions most agreeable, when the object is not of | 
_such a nature as to give pain. , 
Those who have lively conceptions, commonly express sie 


weer yap? 21 a4; 


in a lively manner, that is, in such a manner as to raise live 
conceptions and emotions in others. Such persons are t 


most agreeable companions in conversation, ~ ati ‘the most 


id 


acceptable in their writings. Vo: 5 


The liveliness of our conceptions proceeds fie [ona : 


causes. Some objects, from their own nature, or fr 


accidental associations, are apt to raise strong emotions in the — 


mind. Joy and hope, ambition, zeal, and reseritment, tend to 


enliven our conceptions. Disappointment, disgrace, rief, © 


and envy, tend rather to flatten them. Men of keen Jassions 


are commonly lively and agreeable in conversation ; and dis- 
passionate men often make dull companions. “There is i in some — 
men a natural strength and vigour of mind, which gives — 
strength to their conceptions on all subjects, and in all the | 


occasional variations of temper. 


It seems easier to form a lively conception of objects that 
are familiar, than of those that are not ; our conceptions of 
visible objects are commonly the most lively, when other cir- © 
cumstances are equal. Hence poets not only delight i in the © 


description of visible objects, but find means by metaphor, 
analogy, and allusion, to clothe every object they describe with 
visible qualities. The lively conceptidp of these makes the 
object appear, as it were, before oureyes. Lord Kaimes, ‘in 


his Elements of Criticism, has shown of what importance ‘itis | 


in works of taste, to give to objects described, what he calls 


ideal presence. 'To produce this in the mind, is indéed the 


capital aim of poetical and rhetorical description. It carries the 
man, as it were, out of himself, and makes him a spectator of 
the scene described. This ideal presence seems to me to be 
nothing else but a lively conception of the appearance which 
the object would make if really present to the eye. 


Abstract and general conceptions are never lively, though ; 
they may be distinct; and therefore, however necessary in 
philosophy, seldom enter into poetical description, without 


wait 


being particularized or clothed in some visible dress. | 


It may be observed, however, that our conceptions of visible — 


objects become more lively by giving them motion, and more : 


still by giving them life, and intellectual qualities. ence in 


poetry, the whole creation is animated, and endowed with sense 
and reflection. 

Imagination, when it is distinguished from conception, seems 
to me to signify one species of conception ; to wit, the ys 
tion of visible objects. Thus, in a mathematical proposition, 
imagine the figure, and I conceive the demonstration ; it would 
not I think be improper to say, I conceive both ; but it would 
not be so proper to say, I imagine the demonstration. 
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6thly, Our conceptions of things may be clear, distinct, and 
steady ; or they may be obscure, indistinct, and wavering. The 
liveliness of our conceptions gives pleasure, but it is their 
distinctness and steadiness that enables us to judge right, and to 
express oursentiments with perspicuity. 

If we inquire into the cause, why among persons speaking or 
writing on the same subject, we find in one so much darkness, 
in another so much perspicuity, I believe the chief cause will 
be found to be, that one had a distinct and steady conception of 
what he said or wrote, and the other had not. Men generally 
find means to express distinctly what they have conceived 
distinctly. Horace observes, that proper words spontaneously 
follow distinct conceptions. ‘“‘ Verbaque provisam rem non invita 
sequuntur.” But it is impossible that a man should distinctly 
express what he has not distinctly conceived. 

We are commonly taught, that perspicuity depends upona 
proper choice of words, a proper structure of sentences, and a 
proper order in the whole composition. All this is very true, 
but it supposes distinctness in our conceptions, without which 
there can be neither propriety in our words, nor in the structure 
of our sentences, nor in our method. 

Nay, l apprehend, that indistinct conceptions of things are, 
for the most part, the cause, not only of obscurity in writing 
and speaking, but of error in judging. 

Must not they who conceive things in the same manner form 
the same judgment of their agreements and disagreements? 
Is it possible for two persons to differ with regard to the con- 
clusion of a syllogism who have the same conception of the 
premisses ? 

Some persons find it difficult to enter into a mathematical 
demonstration. I believe we shall always find the reason to be, 
that they do not distinctly apprehend it. A man cannot be 
convinced by what he does not understand. On the other hand, 
1 think a man cannot understand a demonstration without 
seeing the force of it. Ispeak of such demonstrations as those 
of Euclid, where every step is set down, and nothing left to be 
supplied by the reader. 

Sometimes one who has got through the first four books of 
Euclid’s Elements, and sees the force of the demonstrations, 
finds difficulty in the fifth. What is the reason of this? You 
may find, by a little conversation with him, that he has not a 
clear and steady conception of ratios, and of the terms relating 
to them. When the terms used in the fifth book have become 
familiar, and readily excite in his mind a clear and steady con- 
ception of their meaning, you may venture to affirm that he will 
be able to understand the demonstrations of that book, and to 
see the force of them. 

If this be really the case, as it seems to be, it leads us to think, 
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that men are very much upon a level with regard to mere 

judgment, when we take that faculty apart from the appre-— 
hension or conception of the things about which we judge; so 
that a sound judgment seems to be the inseparable companion 
of a clear and steady apprehension: and we ought not to con- 
sider these two as talents, of which the one may fall to the lot — 
of one man, and the other to the lot of another, but as — 
which always go together. | 

It may, however, be observed, that some of our éortoeptiia 
may be more subservient to reasoning than others which are 
equally clear and distinct. It was before observed, that some 
of our conceptions are of individual things, others of things 
general and abstract. It may happen, that a man who has very 
clear conceptions of things individual, is not so happy in those 
of things general and abstract. And this I take to be the reason © 
why we find men who have good judgment in matters of com- 
mon life, and perhaps good talents for poetical or rhetorical 
composition, who find it very difficult to enter into abstract 
reasoning. 

That I may not appear singular in putting men so much upon 
alevel in point of mere judgment, I beg leave to support this 
opinion by the authority of two very thinking men, Des Cartes 
andCicero. The former, inhis Dissertation on Method, expresses 
himself to this purpose: ‘ Nothing is so equally distributed 
among men as judgment. Wherefore it seems reasonable to 
believe, that the power of distinguishing what is true from 
what is false, which we properly call judgment or right reason, 
is by nature equal in all men; and therefore that the diversity 
of our opinions does not arise from one person being endowed 
with a greater power of reason than auother, butonly from this, 
that. we do not lead our thoughts in the same track, nor attend 
to the same things.”’ 

Cicero, in his third book De Oratore, makes this observation, 
“It is wonderful, when the learned and unlearned differ so 
much in art, how little they differ in judgment. For art being 
derived from nature, is good for nothing, unless it move and 
delight nature.” 

From what has been said in this article, it follows, that it is 
so far in our power to write and speak perspicuously, and to 
reason justly, as it is in our power to form clear and distinct 
conceptions of the subject on which we speak or reason. And 
though nature has put a wide difference between one man and 
another in this respect, yet that it is in a very considerable 
degree in our power to have ciear and distinet apprehensions 
of things about which we think and reason, cannot be doubted. 

7thly, It has been observed by many authors, that, when we 
barely conceive any object, the ingredients of that conception 
must either be things with which we were before acquainted by 
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some other original power of the mind, or they must be paris 
or attributes of such things. Thus a man cannot conceive 
colours, if he never saw, nor sounds, if he never heard. If a 
man had not a conscience, he could not conceive what is meant 
by moral obligation, or by right and wrong in conduct. 

Fancy may combine things that never were combined in 
reality. It may enlarge or diminish, multiply or divide, com- 
pound and fashion the objects which nature presents; but it 
cannot, by the utmost effort of that creative power which we 
ascribe to it, bring any one simple ingredient into its productions, 
which nature has not framed, and brought to our knowledge by 
some other faculty. 

This Mr. Locke has expressed as beautifully as justly. ‘ The 
dominion of man, in this little world of his own understanding, 
is much the same as in the great world of visible things ; wherein 
his power, however managed by art and skill, reaches no further 
than to compound and divide the materials that are made to his 
hand, but can do nothing toward making the least particle of 
matter, or destroying one atom that is already in being. The 
same inability will every one find in himself, to fashion in his 
understanding any simple idea not received by the powers which 
God has given him.” 

I think all philosophers agree in this sentiment. Mr. Hume, 
indeed, after acknowledging the truth of the principle in general, 
mentions what he thinks a single exception to it. That a man, 
who had seen all the shades of a particular colour except one, 
might frame in his mind a conception of that shade which he 
never saw. I think this is not an exception ; because a parti- 
cular shade of a colour differs not specifically, but only in 
degree, from other shades of the same colour. 

It is proper to observe, that our most simple conceptions are 
not those which nature immediately presents to us. When we 
come to years of understanding, we have the power of analyzing 
the objects of nature, of distinguishing their several attributes 
and relations, of conceiving them one by one, and of giving a 
name to each, whose meaning extends only to that single attri- 
bute or relation: and thus our most simple conceptions are not 
those of any object in nature, but of some single attribute or 
relation of such objects. 

Thus nature presents to our senses, bodies that are extended 
in three dimensions, and solid. By analyzing the notion we 
have of body from our senses, we form to ourselves the concep- 
tions of extension, solidity, space, a point, a line, a surface; all 
which are more simple conceptions than that of a body. But 
they are the elements, as it were, of which our conception of a 
body is made up, and into which it may be analyzed. This 
‘power of analyzing objects we propose to consider particularly 
im another place. It is only mentioned here, that what is said 
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in this article may not be understood, so as to be inconsistent 
with it. ~ ee 
8thly, Though our conceptions must, be confined to the ingre- 
dients mentioned in the last article, we are unconfined with re- 
gard to the arrangement of those ingredients. Here we ; 
pick and choose, and form an endless variety of combinations 
and compositions, which we call creatures of the imagination, 
These may ‘be clearly conceived, though they never existed; 
and indeed every thing that is made, must have been cone 
before it was made. Every work of human art, and every ih 
of conduct, whether in public or in private life, must have been 
conceived before it is brought to execution. And we cannot 
avoid thinking, that the Almighty, before he created the universe 
by his power, had a distinct conception of the whole and 
every part, and saw it to be good, and agreeable to his intention. 
It is the business of man, as a rational creature, to emp 

this unlimited power of conception, for planning his conduct and — 
enlarging his knowledge. It seems to be peculiar to beings en- 
dowed with reason to act by a preconceived plan. Brute 3 
\ 


mals seem either to want this power, or to have itina very low 
degree. They are moved by instinct, habit, appetite, or natu- 
ral affection, according as these principles are stirred by the 
present occasion. But I see no reason to think that they can 
propose to themselves a connected plan of life, or form general 
rules of conduct. Indeed, we see that many of the human 
species, to whom God has given this power, make little use of — 
it. They act without a plan, as the passion or appetite which — 
is strongest at the time leads them. wn 
9thly, The last property | shall mention of this faculty, is that ; 
which essentially distinguishes it from every other power of the — 
mind ; and it is, that it is not employed solely about things which 
have existence. J] can conceive a winged horse or a centaur, 
_ as easily and as distinctly as I can conceive a man whom | have ~ 
seen. Nor does this distinct conception incline my judgment _ 
in the least to the belief, that a winged horse or a centaur ever — 
existed. } 
It is not so with the other operations of our minds. They 
are employed about real existences, and carry with them the ~ 
belief of their objects. When I feel pain, 1 am compelled to 
believe that the pain that I feel has a real existence. When I 
perceive any external object, my belief of the real existence of 
the object is irresistible. When I distinctly remember any event, 
though that event may not now exist, I can have no doubt but it 
did exist. That consciousness which we have of the operations 
of our own minds, implies a belief of the real existence of those 
operations. ywod 
Thus we see, that the powers of sensation, of perception, of 
memory, and of consciousness, are all employed solely about 
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objects that do exist, or have existed. But conception is often 
employed about objects that neither do, nor did, nor will exist. 
This is the very nature of this faculty, that its object, though 
distinctly conceived, may have no existence. Such an object 
we call a creature of imagination ; but this creature never was 
created. 

That we may not impose upon ourselves in this matter, we 
must distinguish between that act or operation of the mind, 
which we call conceiving an object, and the object which we 
conceive. When we conceive any thing, there is a real act or ~ 
operation of the mind; of this we are conscious, and can have 
no doubt of its existence ; but every such act must have an ob- 
ject; for he that conceives, must conceive something. Suppose 
he conceives a centaur, he may have a distinct conception of 
this object, though no centaur ever existed. 

I am afraid, that, to those who are unacquainted with the 
doctrine of philosophers upon this subject, I shall appear in a 
very ridiculous light, for insisting upon a point so very evident, 
as that men may barely conceive things that never existed. 
They will hardly believe, that any man in his wits ever doubted 
of it. Indeed, | know no truth more evident to the common 
sense and to the experience of mankind. But if the authority 
of philosophy, ancient and modern, opposes it, as I think it does, 
I wish not to treat that authority so fastidiously as not to attend 
patiently to what may be said in support of it. 


CHAPTER II. 
THEORIES CGNCERNING CONCEPTION. 


THE theory of ideas has been applied to the conception of 
objects as well as to perception and memory. Perhaps it will 
be irksome to the reader, as it is to the writer, to return to that 
subject, after so much has been said upon it; but its application 
to the conception of objects, which could not properly have been 
introduced before, gives a more comprehensive view of it, and 
of the prejudices which have led philosophers so unanimously 
into it. 

There are two prejudices which seem to me to have given rise 
to the theory of ideas in all the various forms in which it has ap- 
peared in the course of above two thousand years; and though 
they have no support from the natural dictates of our faculties, 
or from attentive reflection upon their operations, they are preju- 
dices which those who speculate upon this subject, are very apt 
to be led into by analogy. 
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The jfirstis, that in all the operations of the understanding 
there must be some immediate intercourse between the mind and 
its object, so that the one may act upon the other. The -sec 
that in all the operations of understanding there must be — 
object of thought, which really exists while we think of it; or, 
as some philosophers have expressed it, that which is not, cannot 
be intelligible. r 


Had philosophers perceived, that these are prejudices ground. — 
ed only upon analogical reasuning, we had never heard of ideas 
in the philosophical sense of that word. Me 

The first of these principles has led philosophers to think, 
that as the external objects of sense are too remote to act upon 
the mind immediately, there must be some image or shadow of 
them that is present to the mind, and is the immediate object of 
perception. That there is such an immediate object of percep- 
tion, distinct from the external object, has been very unani- 
mously held by philosophers, though they have differed much 
about the name, the nature, and the origin of those immediate 
objects. : 

We have considered what has been said in the support of this 
principle, Essay II. chap. 14, to which the reader is referred, to 
prevent repetition. © : 

I shall only add to what is there said, that there appears no 
shadow of reason why the mind must have an object immedi-— 
ately present to it in its intellectual operations; any more than — 
in its affections and passions. Philosophers have not said, that — 
ideas are the immediate objects of love or resentment, of esteem — 
or disapprobation. It is, | think, acknowledged, that persons and | 
not ideas are the immediate objects of those affections ; per- | 
sons, who are as far from being immediately present to the mind ~ 
as other external objects, and sometimes persons who have now 
no existence in this world at least, and who can neither act upon 
the mind, nor be acted upon by it. | 

The second principle, which I conceive to be likewise a 
prejudice of philosophers grounded upon analogy, is now to be | 
considered. . 

It contradicts directly what was laid down in the last article — 
of the preceding chapter, to. wit, that we may have a distinct — 
conception of things which never existed. This is undoubtedly ~ 
the common belief of those who have not been?nstructed in — 
philosophy ; and they will think it as ridiculous to defend it by 
reasoning, as to oppose it. ; 

The philosopher says, though there may be a remote object — 
which does not exist, there must be an immediate object which — 
really exists ; for that which is not, cannot be an object of thought. - 
The idea must be perceived by the mind, and if it does not exist 
there, there can be no perception of it, no operation of the mind 
about if. 
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’ This principle deserves the more to be examined, because the 
other before mentioned depends upon it; for although the last 
may be true, evenif the first was false, yet if the last be not 
true, neither can the first. If we can conceive objects which 
have no existence, it follows, that there may be objects of thought 
which neither act upon the mind, nor are acted upon by it; 
because that which has no existence can neither act nor be acted 
upon. 7 

ie is by these principles that philosophers have been led to 
think, that in every act of memory and of conception, as well 
as of perception, there are two objects. The one, the immedi- 
ate object, the idea, the species, the form; the other, the medi- 
ate or external object. The vulgar know only of one object, 
which in perception is something external that exists; in me- 
mory, something that did exist ; and in conception, may be some- 
thing that never existed: but the immediate object of the phi- 
losophers, the idea, is said to exist, and to be perceived in alk 
these operations. 

These principles have not only led philosophers to split ob- 
jects into two, where others can find but one, but likewise have 
fed them to reduce the three operations now mentioned to one, 
making memory and conception, as well as perception, to be the 
perception of ideas. But nothing appears more evident to the 
vulgar, than that, what is only remembered, or only conceived, 
is not perceived: and tospeak of the perceptions of memory, 
appears to them as absurd, as to speak of the hearing of sight. 

In a word, these two principles carry us into the whole 
philosophical theory of ideas, and furnish every argument that 
ever was used for their existence. If they are true, that system 
must be admitted with all its consequences: ifthey are only 
prejudices, grounded upon analogical reasoning, the whole sys- 
tem must fall to the ground with them. 

It is, therefore, of importance to trace those principles as far 
as we are able, to their origin, and to see, if possible, whether 
they have any just foundation in reason, or whether they are 
rash conclusions, drawn from a supposed analogy between matter 
and mind. . 

The unlearned, who are guided by the dictates of nature, and 
express what they are conscious of concerning the operations 
of their own mind, believe, that the object which they distinctly 
perceive certainly exists ; that the object which they distinctly - 
remember certainly did exist, but now may not; but as to things 
that are barely conceived, they know that they can conceive a 
thousand things that never existed, and that the bare conception 
of a thing does not so much as afford a presumption of its 
existence. They give themselves no trouble to know how 
these operations are performed, or to account for them from 
general principles. 
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But philosophers, who wish to discover the causes of things, 
and to account for these operations of mind, observing, that in 
other operations there must be not only an agent, but something 
to act upon, have been led by analogy to conclude, that it must 
be so in the operations of the mind. . ot 

The relation between the mind and its conceptions bears a 
very strong and obvious analogy to the relation between a man: 
and his work. Every scheme he forms, every diséovery he 
makes by his reasoning powers, is very properly called’ th 
work of his mind. These works of the mind are’sometimes 
great and important works, and draw the attention and admira- 
tion of men. 4 

It is the province of the philosopher to consider how such 
works of the mind are produced, and of what materials they 
are composed. He calls the materials ideas. There must, 
therefore, be ideas, which the mind can arrange and form into 
a regular structure. Every thing that is produced must be 
produced of something; and from nothing, nothing can be 
produced. 

Some such reasoning as this seems to me to have given the 
first rise to the philosophical notions of ideas. These notions 
were formed into a system by the Pythagoreans two thousand 
years ago; and this system was adopted by Plato, and embellish- 
ed with all the powers of a fine and lofty imagination. — I shall, 
in compliance with custom, call it the Platonic system of ideas, 
though, in reality, it was the invention of the Pythagorean school. 

The most arduous question which employed the wits of men 
in the infancy of the Grecian philosophy, was, What was the 
origin of the world? From what principles and causes did if 
proceed? To this question very different answers were given 
in the different schools. Most of them appear to us very 
ridiculous. The Pythagoreans, however, judged very rationally, 
from the order and beauty of the universe, that it must be the 
workmanship of an eternal, intelligent, and good Being: and 
therefore they concluded the Deity to be one first principle or 
cause of the universe. uae 

But they conceived there must be more. The universe 
must be made of something. Every workman must have 
materials to work upon. That the world should be made out 
of nothing seemed to them absurd, because every thing that is” 


made must be made of something. . 4 
é3 

Nullam rem e nihilo gigni divinitus unquam. Lucr. iy 

De nibilo nihil, in nibilum nil posse reverti. Pers. if 


This maxim never was brought into doubt. Even in Cicero’s 
time it continued to be held by all philosophers. What natural 
philosopher, says that author in his second book of Divination, 
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ever asserted that any thing could take its rise from nothing, or 
be reduced to nothing? Because men must have materials to 
work upon, they concluded it must be so with the Deity. This 
was reasoning from analogy. 

_ From this it followed, that an eternal uncreated matter was 
another first principle of the universe. But this matter, they 
believed, had no form nor quality. It was the same with the 
materia prima, or first matter of Aristotle, who borrowed this 
part of his philosophy from his predecessors. 

To us it seems more rational to think that the Deity created 
matter with its qualities, than that the matter of the universe 
should be eternal and self-existent. But so strong was the 
prejudice of the ancient philosophers against what we call 
creation, that they rather chose to have recourse to this eternal 
and unintelligible matter, that the Deity might have materials 
to work upon. 

The same analogy which led them to think that there must be 
an eternal matter of which the world was made, led them also 
to conclude that there must be an eternal pattern or model 
according to which it was made. Works of design and art 
must be distinctly conceived before they are made. The Deity, 
as an intelligent Being, about to execute a work of perfect 
beauty and regularity, must have had a distinct conception of 
his work before it was made. This appears very rational. 

But this conception, being the work of the Divine intellect, 
something must have existed as its object.. This could only be 
ideas, which are the proper and immediate object of. intellect. 

From this investigation of the principles or causes of the 
universe, those philosophers concluded them to be three in 
number, to wit, an eternal matter as the material cause, eternal 


ideas as the model or exemplary cause, and an eternal intelligent 


mind as the efficient cause. ‘ 

As to the nature of those eternal ideas, the philosophers of 
that sect ascribed to them the most magnificent attributes. 
‘They were immutable and uncreated ; the object of the Divine 
intellect before the world was made; and the only object of 
intellect and of science to all intelligent beings. As far as 
intellect is superior to sense, so far are ideas superior to all the 
‘objects of sense. The objects of sense being in a constant 
flux, cannot properly be said to exist. Ideas are the things 
which have a real and permanent existence. They are as 
various as the species of things, there being one idea of every 
Species, but none of individuals. The idea is the essence of. 
the species, and existed before any of the species was made, 
It is entire in every individual of the species, without being™. 
either divided or multiplied. 

‘In our present state, we have but an imperfect conception of 
the eternal ideas ; but it is the highest felicity and perfection of 
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men to be able to contemplate them. While we are in tt 
prison of the body, sense, as a dead weight, bears us down from - 
the contemplation of the intellectual objects, and it is only by 
a due purification of the soul, and abstraction from sense, that 
the intellectual eye is opened, aid that we are enabled to 
mount upon the wings of intellect to the celestial world of ideas. 

Such was the most ancient system concerning ideas, of which 
we have any account. And, however different from the modern, — 
it appears to be built upon the prejudices we have oe 
to wit, that in every operation, there must be something to 
upon; and that even in conception there must: be an obeys 
which really exists. 

For if those ancient philosophers had thought itgesetibe that 
the Deity could operate without materials in the formation 
the world, and that he could conceive the plan of it without a 
model, they could have seen no reason to make matter and id 
eternal and necessarily existent principles, as whine as the Deity 
himself. Ci chapel 

» Whether they believed that the ideas were cist only eternal, 
but eternally, and without a cause, arranged in that beautiful and 
perfect order, which they ascribe to this intelligible world of 
ideas, I cannot say ; but this seems to be a necessary consequence 
of the system; for if the Deity could not conceive the plan 
the world which he made, without a model which really existed, 
that model could not be his work, nor contrived by his wisdom ; 
for if he made it, he must have conceived it before it was made ;_ 
it must therefore have existed in all its beauty and order inde- 
pendent of the Deity; and this I think they acknowledged, by 
making the model, and the matter of this world, Pale ae 
no less than the Deity. i 

If the Platonic system be thus understood, nad Ido not ¢ see 
how it can hang together otherwise, it leads * two prea se 
ces that are unfavourable to it. 

ist, Nothing is left to the Maker of this er but the skill to 
work after a model. The model had all the 4 Se and 
beauty that appears in the copy, and the Deity had only py 
after a pattern that existed independent of him: iddeed the 
copy, if we believe those philosophers, falls very far short ofthe 
original ; but this they seem to have ascribed to the refractori- — 
ness of matter, of which it was made. Hb) inl onred ga 

Qdly, If the world of ideas, without being the work ofa pert 
fectly wise and good intelligent Being, could have so much 
beauty and perfection, how can we infer from the beauty and 
order of this world, which is but an imperfect copy of the other, 
that it must have been made by a perfectly wise and good Be- 

ing? The force of this reasoning, from the beauty and order re 
ihe universe, to its being the work of a wise Being, which 
pears invincible to every candid mind. and appeared so tot 
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ancient philosophers, is entirely destroyed by the supposition of 
the existence of a world of ideas, of greater perfection and 
peauty, which never was made. Or, if the reasoning be good, 
‘ill apply to the world of ideas, which must of consequence 
have been made by a wise and good intelligent Being, and must 
have been conceived before it was made. 
» It may further be observed, that all that is mysterious and 
unintelligible in the Platonic ideas arises from attributing exist- 
ence to them. Take away this one attribute, all the rest, 
however pompously expressed, are easily admitted and under- 
stood. j 
What isa Platonic idea? It is the essence of aspecies. It 
is the exemplar, the model, according to which all the individu- 
als of that species are made. It is entire in every individual of 
the species, without being multiplied or divided. It was an 
object of the Divine intellect from eternity, and is an object of 
contemplation and of science to every intelligent being. It is 
eternal, immutable, and uncreated; and, to crown all, it not 
‘only exists, but has a,more real and permanent existencé than 
‘any thing that ever God made. 
» -Take this description altogether, and it would require an 
Oedipus to unriddle it... But take away the last part of it, and 
nothing is more easy. It is easy to find five hundred things 
which answer to every article in the description except the last. 
Take for an instance the nature of a circle, as it is defined by 
Euclid, an object which every intelligent being may conceive 
distinctly, though no circle had ever existed ; it is the exemplar, 
the model, according to which all the individual figures of that 
species that ever existed were made, for they are all made accord- 
ing to the nature of a circle. It is entire in every individual 
of the species, without being multiplied or divided: for every 
circle is an entire circle; and all circles, in as far as they are 
circles, have one and the same nature. Itwasan object of the 
Divine intellect from all eternity, and may be.an object of con- 
templation and of science to every intelligent being. It is the 
essence of a species, and, like all other essences, it is eternal, 
immutable, and uncreated. This means no more, but that a 
circle always was a circle, and can never be any thing but a 
circle. _ It is the necessity of the thing, and not any act of crea- 
ting power, that makes a circle to be a circle. 
.. The nature of every species, whether of substance, of quality, 
‘or of relation, and in general every thing which the ancients 
called a universal, answers to the description of a Platonic 
idea, if in that, description you leave out the attribute of exist- 
If we believe that no species of things could be conceived by 
the Almighty without a model that really existed, we must go 
back to the Platonic system, however mysterious. But if it be 


"ceive objects which do not exist, the system has no better found 


"7 


; 
true, that the Deity could have a distinct conception of things 
which did not exist, and that other intelligent 
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dation than this prejudice, that the i arg of peeipe armen 
like those of the body. ype avg ol 
Aristotle rejected the ideas of his master Plato. as Vision 
but he retained the prejudices that gave rise to them, and th 
fore substituted something in their place, but RENT 
name, and of a different origin. “ 9 eee 
He called the objects of intellect, intelligitt “species ; ‘those. 
of the memory and imagination, phantasms, and those of the 
senses, sensible species. This change of the name was indeed 
very small; for the Greek word of Aristotle, which we translate 
species or forms i is so near to the Greek word idea, both in its 
sound and signification, that, from their etymology, it would not 
be easy to give them different meanings. Both are derived 
from the Greek word which signifies to see; and both may sig= 
nify a vision, or appearance to theeye. Cicero, who understood 
Greek well, often translates the Greek word idea by the Latin 
word visio. But both words being used as terms of art, one in 
the Platonic system, the other in the Peripatetic, the Latin’ 
writers generally borrowed the Greek word idea to express the’ : 
Platonic notion, and translated Aristotle’s word, by the word spe= 
cies or forma ; and in this they have been followed i in the modern: 
languages. a 
Those forms or species were called intedlipibey to distinguish. 
them from sensible species, which Aristotle held to peters 
diate objects of sense. 1k Dlpartek ibe 
He thought that the sensible species come sfronastiblonbioents 
object, and defined a sense to be that which has the capacity to. 
receive the form of sensible things without the matter; as wax 
receives the form of a seal without any of the matterof it. In 
like manner, he thought that the intellect receives the forms of — 
things intelligible, and he calls it the place of forms. 
I take it to have been the opinion of Aristotle, that the imtelli- — 
gible forms in the human intellect are derived from: ‘the sensible — 
by abstraction, and other operations of the mind itself. As to 
the intelligible forms in the Divine intellect, they must have had: 
another origin; but I do not remember that he gives any 
about them. He certainly maintained, however, that there is 
no intellection without intelligible species ; no memory or ima- , 
gination without phantasms ; 3 no perception without sensible, 
species. Treating of memory he proposes a difficulty, and en= 
deavours to resolve it, how a phantasm, that is a present he 
in the mind, should represent a thing thatis past. 
Thus, [ think, it appears, that the Peripatetic system of upeilieg & 
and phantasms, as well as the Platonic system of ideas, is ground- 
ed upon this principle, that in every kind of thought there must — 
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be some object that really exists ; in. every operation of the 
mind, something to work upon. Whether this immediate object 
be called an idea with Plato, or a phantasm or species with 
Aristotle ; whether it be eternal and uncreated, or produced by 
the impressions of external objects, is of no consequence in the 
present argument. In both systems it was thought impossible, 
that the Deity could: make the world without matter to work 
upon. In both it was thought impossible, that an intelligent be- 
ing could conceive any thing that did not exist, but by means of 
a model that really existed. ° 

» The philosophers of the identattinaly school, commonly called 
the latter Platonists, conceived the eternal ideas of things to be 
in the Divine intellect, and thereby avoided the absurdity of 
making them a principle distinct from, and independent of the 
Deity ; but still they held them to exist really in the Divine mind 
as the objects of conception, and as the patterns and archetypes 
of things that are*made. 

_ Modern philosophers, still persuaded that of every thought 
Shien must be an immediate cbject that tee exists, have not 
thought it necessary to a, ce by different names the imme-. 
diate objects of intellect, of imagination, and of the senses, but 
have given the common name of idea to them all. 

Whether these ideas be in the sensorium, or in the mind, or 
partly in the one, and partly in the other; whether they exist 
when they are not perceived, or only when they are perceived ; 
whether they are the workmanship of the Deity or of the mind 
itself, or of external natural causes ; with regard to these points, 
different authors seem to have different opinions, and the same 
author sometimes to waver or be diffident ; but as to their exist- 
ence, there seems to be great unanimity. 

So much is this opinion fixed in the minds of philosophers, 
that I doubt not but rt will appear to most a very strange para- 
dox, or rather a contradiction, that men should think without 
ideas.. 

‘That it has the appearance of a contradiction, I confess. 
But this appearance arises from the ambiguity of the word idea. 
If the idea of a thing means only the thought of it, or the ope- 
ration of the mind in thinking about it, which is the most com- 
mon meaning of the word, to think without ideas, is to think 
without thought, which is undoubtedly a contradiction. 

But an idea, according to the definition given of it by philo: 
gophers, is not thought, but an object of thought, which really 
exists; and is perceived. Now, whether is it a contradiction to 
ay; that a man may think of an object that does not exist ? 

 Tacknowledge that a man cannot perceive an object that does 
‘not exist 5 nor can he remember an object that did not exist ; 
but there ‘appears to me no contradiction in his Commelina an 
object that neither does, nor ever did exist, j 
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Let us take an example. I conceive a centaur. This cons 
ception is an operation of the mind, of which lam cons cious, 
and to which I can attend. The sole object of it isa centau 4 
an animal which I believe never existed. 1 cansee no contra- 
diction in this. n 1} cre sng ceagelll 

The philosopher says, I cannot conceive a centaur without 
having an idea of it in my mind. | am ata loss to understand — 
what he means. He surely does not mean that I cannot con-— 
ceive it without conceiving it. This would make me-no wi . 
What then is this idea ? Is it an animal, half horse and half man? 
No. ‘Then | amcertain it is not the thing] conceive. Perhaps 
he will say, that the idea is an image of the animal, and is the 
immediate object of my conception, and that the animal is the 
mediate or remote object. » dhao dhs geoaglieittne 

To this I answer: ist, I am certain there are not two objects 
of this conception, but one only ; which is as immediate an ob- 
ject of my conception as any can be. 

2dly, This one object which I conceive, is not the image of 
an animal, it is an animal. 1 know what itis to conceive an 
image of an animal, and what it is to conceive an animal; andi 
can distinguish the one of these from the other without any 
danger of mistake. The thing I conceive isa body of a certain” 
figure and colour, having life and spontaneous motion. The — 
philosopher says that the idea is an image of the animal, but — 
that it has neither body, nor colour, nor life, nor spontaneous — 
motion. This lam notable to comprehend. = «5 — 

3dly, I wish to know how this idea comes to be an object of 
my thought, when I cannot even conceive what it means ;.and if 
I did conceive it, this would be no evidence of its existence, any 
more than my conception of a centaur is of its existence. Phi- 
losophers sometimes say that we perceive ideas, sometimes that 
we are conscious of them. 1 can have no doubt of the existence — 
of any thing which I either perceive, or of which Iam con- 
scious ; but I cannot find that I either perceive ideas or am con- 
scious of them. stg a rhe 

Perception and consciousness are very different operations, 
and it is strange that philosophers have never determined by 
which of them ideas are discerned. This is as if aman should 
positively affirm that he perceived an object, but whether by © 
his eyes, or his ears, or his touch, he could not say. 

But may not a man who conceives a centaur say, that he has — 
a distinct image of it in his mind? [ think he may. And if he ~ 
means by this way of speaking what the vulgar mean, who never — 
heard of the philosophical theory of ideas, I find no fault with — 
it. By a distinct image in the mind, the vulgar mean a distinct — 
conception; and it is natural to call it so, on account of the 
analogy between an image of a thing and the conception of it. 
On account of this analogy, obvious to all mankind, this opera- 
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tion is called imagination, and an image in the mind is only a 
periphrasis for imagination. But to 1ofer from this that there 
is really an image in the mind, distinct from the operation of 
conceiving the object, is to be misled by an analogical expres- 
sion ; as if, from the phrases of deliberating and balancing things 
in the mind, we should infer that there is really a balance exist- 
ing in the mind for weighing motives and arguments. 
The analogical words and phrases, used in all languages to 
express coiception, do no doubt facilitate their being taken in 
a literal sense. But if we only attend carefully to what we are 
conscious of in this operation, we shall find no more reason to 
think that images do really exist in our minds, than that balances 
and other mechanical engines do. 
We know of nothing that isin the mind but by consciousness, 
and we are conscious of nothing but various modes of thinking ; 
such as understanding, willing, affection, passion, doing, suffer- 
ing. If philosophers choose to give the name of an idea to any 
mode of thinking of which we are conscious, I have no objection 
to the name; but that it introduces a foreign word into our 
language without necessity, and a word that is very ambiguous, 
and apt to mislead. But if they give that name to images in the 
mind, which are not thought, but only objects of thought, I can 
‘see no reason to think that there are such things in nature. If 
they be, their existence and their nature must be more evident 
than any thing else, because we know nothing but by their 
means. I may add, thatif they be, we can know nothing besides 
them. For, from the existence of images, we can never, by any 
just reasoning, infer the existence of any thing else, unless per- 
haps the existence of an intelligent Author of them. In this 
Bishop Berkeley reasoned right. 
In every work of design, the work must be conceived before 
‘itis executed, that is, before it exists. Ifa model, consisting of 
ideas, must exist in the mind, as the object of this conception, 
that model is a work of design no less than the other, of which 
it is the model ; and therefore, as a work of design, it must have 
been conceived before it existed. In every work of design, 
therefore, the conception must go before the existence. This 
argument we applied before to the Platonic system of eternal 
and immutable ideas, and it may be applied with equal force to 
all the systems of ideas. 
» If now it should be asked, what is the idea of a circle? I an- 
‘swer, It is the conception of a circle. What is the immediate 
‘object of this conception? The immediate and the only object 
‘of itis a circle. But where is this circle? Itis nowhere. If 
‘it was an individual, and had a real existence, it must havea 
‘place ; but being a universal, it has no existence, and therefore 
no place. Is it not in the mind of him that conceives it? The 

conception of it is in the mind, being an act of the mind; and 


acircle ; for it is a circle, and nothing can bean image of itself. 
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in common language, a thing being in the mind, is a figurative 
expression, signifying that the thing is conceived or remembered. 
It may be asked, Whether this conception is an image or 
resemblance of a circle? i answer, | have already accounted fo) 
its being, in a figurative sense, called: the image of a circle 
the mind. If the question is meant in the literal sense, we 
must observe, that the word conception has two meanings. Pro- 
perly it signifies that operation of the mind which we have been — 
endeavouring to explain; but sometimes it is put for the object — 
of conception, or thing conceived. ; - al 
Now, if the question be understood in the last of these senses, 
the object of this conception is not an image or resemblance of | 


If the question be, Whether the operation of mind in con- 
ceiving a circle be an image or resemblance of a circle? | think — 
it is not; and that no two things can be more perfectly unlike, 
than a species of thought and a.species of figure. Nor is it © 
more strange that conception should have no resemblance to the — 
object conceived, than that desire should have no resemblance 
to the object desired, or resentment to the object of resent- 


I can likewise conceive an individual object that really exists, 
such as St. Paul’s church in London. I have an idea of it; 
that is, I conceive it. The immediate object of this conception 
is four hundred miles distant ; and I have no reason to think that 
it acts upon me, or that I act upon it ; but I can think of it not- 
withstanding. I can think of the first. year, or the last year of 
the Julian period. — et a a 

If, after all, it should be thought, that images in the mind 
serve to account for this faculty of conceiving things most dis- 
tant in time and place, and even things which do not exist, 


' which otherwise would be altogether inconceivable; to this 1 


answer, that accounts of things, grounded upon conjecture, have 
been the bane of true philosophy in all ages. Experience may 
satisfy us, that it is an hundred times more probable thatdhey 
are false'than that they are true. saunas 
This account of the faculty of conception, by images in the 
mind, or in the brain, will deserve the regard of those who have 
a true taste in philosophy, when it is proved by solid arguments, — 
ist, that there are images in the mind, or in the brain, of the 
things we conceive. 2dly, That there is a faculty in the mind, — 
of perceiving such images. 3dly, That the perception of such — 
images produces the conception of things mostdistant, and even — 
of things that have no existence. And, 4thly, that the percep- — 
tion of individual images in the mind, or in the brain, gives.us- 
the conception of universals, which are the attributes of many — 
individuals. Until this is done, the theory of images existing im 
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the mind, or in the brain, ought to be placed in the same cate- 
"y with the sensible species, and materia prima of Aristotle, 

and the vortices of Des Cartes. 

ai 


CHAPTER III. 
MISTAKES CONCERNING CONCEPTION. 


ist, WRITERS on logic, after the example of Aristotle, di- 
vide the operations of the understanding into three; simple 
apprehension, which is another word for conception, judgment, 
and reasoning. They teach us, that reasoning is expressed by a 
syllogism, judgment by a proposition, and simple apprehension 
by a term only, that is, by one or more words which do not make 
a full proposition, but only the subject or predicate of a propo- 
sition. If by this they mean, as I think they do, that a proposi- 
tion, or even a syllogism, may not be simply apprehended, I 
believe this is a mistake. 

In all judgment, and in all reasoning, conception is included. 
We can neither judge of a proposition, nor reason about it, un- 
less we conceive or apprehend it. We may distinctly conceive 
a proposition, without judging of it at all) We may have no 
evidence on one side or the other; we may have no concern 
whether it be true or false. In these cases we commonly form 
no judgment about it, though we perfectly understand its 
meaning. 

A man may discourse, or plead, or write, for other ends than 
to find the truth. His learning, and wit, and invention, may be 
employed, while his judgment is not at all, or very little. When 
it is not truth, but some other end he pursues, judgment would 
be an impediment, unless for discovering the means of attaining 
his end; and therefore it is laid aside, or employed solely for 
that purpose. 

The business of an orator is said to be to find out what is fit 
to persuade. This a man may do with much ingenuity, who 
never took the trouble to examine whether it ought to persuade 
or not. Let it not be thought, therefore, that a man judges of 
the truth of every proposition he utters, or hears uttered. In 
our commerce with the world, judgment is not the talent that 
bears the greatest price ; and therefore those who are not sin- 
cere lovers of truth, lay up this talent, where it rusts and cor- 
rupts, while they carry others to market, for which there is 
greater demand. “ites 

diy, The division commonly made by logicians, of simple 
apprehension, into sensation, imagination, and pure intellection, 
seems to me very improper in several respects. 
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Ist, Under the word sensation, they include not only what i is 
properly so called, but the perception of external objects b 
the senses. ‘These are very different operations of the mind; 
and although they are commonly conjoined by nature, ought to 
be carefully distinguished by philosophers. 

2dly, Neither sensation, nor the perception of external ob- 
jects, is simple apprehension. Both include judgment and beng 
lief, which are excluded from simple apprehension. 

3dly, They distinguish imagination from pure intellection net 
this, that in imagination the image is in the brain, in pure intellec- 
tion it is in the intellect. This is to ground a distinction upon 
an hypothesis. We have no evidence that there are. images 

either in the brain or in the intellect. 

I take imagination, in its most proper sense, to signify a lively 
conception of objects of sight. Thisis a talent of importance 
to poets and orators, and deserves a proper name, on account of 
its connexion with thosearts. According to this strict meaning 
of the word, imagination is distinguished from conception asa 
part from the whole. We conceive the objects of the other 
senses, but it is not so proper to say that we imagine them. We 
conceive judgment, reasoning, propositions, and arguments ; but 
it is rather improper to say that we imagine these things. 

_ This distinction between imagination and conception, may be 
illustrated by an example, which Des Cartes uses to illustrate. 
the distinction between imagination and pure intellection. We 
€an imagine a triangle or a square so clearly as to distinguish 
them from every other figure. But we cannot imagine a figure 
ef a thousand equal sides and angles so clearly. The best eye, 
by looking at it, could not distinguish it from every figure of 
more or fewer sides. And that conception of its appearance to 
the eye, which we properly call imagination, cannot be more 
distinct than the appearance itself, yet we can conceive a figure. 
_ of a thousand sides, and even can demonstrate the properties 
which distinguish it from all figures of more or fewer sides. It 
is not by the eye, but by a superior faculty, that we form the 
notion of a great number, such as a thousand; and a distinct 
notion of this number of sides not being to be got by the eye, 
itis not imagined, but it is distinctly conceived, and qncilh dis- 
tinguished from every other number. el 
3dly, Simple apprehension is commonly represented as he 
first operation of the understanding ; and judgment, as being a 
composition or combination of simple apprehensions. 

This mistake has probably arisen from the taking sensation — 
and the perception of objects by the senses, to be nothing but | 
simple apprehension. They are very probably the first opera- 
tions of the mind, but they are not simple apprehension. 

It is generally allowed, that we cannot conceive sounds if we 
have never heard, nor colours if we have never seen: and the 
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same thing may be said of the objects of the other senses. In 
like manner, we must have judged or reasoned before we have 
the conception or simple apprehension of judgment, and of 
reasoning. ; ; 

Simple apprehension, therefore, though it be the simplest, is 
not the first operation of the understanding ; and instead of say- 
ing that the more complex operations of the mind are formed 
by compounding simple apprehensions, we ought rather to say, 
that simple apprehensions are got by analyzing more complex 
operations. ’ 

A similar mistake, which is carried through the whole of Mr. 
Locke’s Essay, may be here mentioned. It is, that our simplest 
ideas or conceptions are got immediately by the senses, or by 
consciousness, and the complex afterward formed by compound- 
ing them. I apprehend. it is far otherwise. 

Nature presents no object to the senses, or to consciousness, 
that is not complex.. Thus, by our senses we perceive bodies 
of various kinds; but every body is a complex object; it has 
length, breadth, and thickness; it has figure, and colour, and 
various other sensible qualities, which are blended together in 
the same subject ; and I apprehend, that brute animals, who 
have the same senses that we have, cannot separate the different 
qualities belonging to the same subject, and have only a complex 
and confused notion of the whole; such also would be our no- 
tions of the objects of sense, if we had not superior powers of 
understanding, by which we can analyze the complex object, 
abstract every particular attribute from the rest, and form a 
distinct conception of it. 

So that it is not by the senses immediately, but rather by the 
powers of analyzing and abstraction, that we get the most sim- 
ple, and the most distinct notions even of the objects of sense. 
This will be more fully explained in another place. 


4thly, There remains another mistake concerning conception, © 


which deserves to be noticed. It is, that our conception of 
things is a test of their possibility, so that, what we can distinct- 
ly conceive, we may conclude to be possible ; and of what is 
impossible, we can have no conception. 

This opinion has been held by philosophers for more than a 

hundred years, without contradiction or dissent, as far as Eknow; 
and if it be anerror, it may be of some use to inquire into its 
origin, and the causes that it has been so generally received as 
maxim, whose truth could not be brought into doubt. ‘ 
» One of the fruitless questions, agitated among the scholastic 
philosophers in the dark ages, was, What is the criterion of 
truth ? as if men could have any other way to distinguish truth 
from error, but by the right use of that power of judging which 
God has given them. 
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Des Cartes endeavoured to put an end to this controversy, 
by making it a fundamental principle in his system, that what- | 
ever we clearly and distinctly perceive, is true. 

To understand this principle of Des Cartes, it must be obser- 
ved, that he gave the name of perception to every power of the - 
human understanding ; and in explaining this very maxim, he 
tells us, that sense, imagination, and pure intellection, are only 
different modes of perceiving, and so the maxim was understood — 
by all his followers. 

The learned Dr. Cudworth seems also to have adopted 
this principle. “The criterion of true knowledge, says he, is | 
only to be looked for in our knowledge and conceptions them- 
selves: for the entity of all theoretical truth is nothing else but — 
clear intelligibility, and whatever is clearly conceived is an entity — 
anda truth; but that which is false, Divine power itself cannot — 
make it to be clearly and distinctly understood. A falsehood — 
can never be clearly conceived or apprehended to be true.” 
Etern. and Immut. Morality, p. 172, &e. 

This Cartesian maxim seems to me to have led the way to 
that now under consideration, which seems to have been adopt- — 
ed as the proper correction of the former. When the authority 
of Des Cartes declined, men began to see that we may clearly — 
and distinctly conceive what is not true, but thought, -that our — 
conception, though not in all cases a test of truth, might be a 
test of possibility. : 

This indeed seems to be a necessary consequence of the re- 
ceived doctrine of ideas; it being evident, that there can be 
no distinct image, either in the mind or any where else, of that 
which is impossible. ‘The ambiguity of the word conceive, — 
which we observed, Essay |. chap. 1. and the common phra~ 
seology of saying we cannot conceive such a thing, when we would — 
signify that we think it impossible, might likewise contribute to 
; the reception of this doctrine. ; 

But whatever was the origin of this opinion, it seems to pre- 
vail universally, and to be received asa maxim. 

‘The bare having an idea of the proposition proves the thing © 
not to be impossible; for of an impossible proposition roiehp can 
be no idea.” Dr. Sam. Clarke. . 

“Of that which neither does nor can exist we can have no 
idea.” Lord Bolingbroke. 

“The measure of impossibility to us is inconceiyableness, — 
that of which we can have no idea, but that reflecting upon it, — 
it appears to be nothing, we pronounce to be impossible.? , 
Abernethy. : 

“In every idea is implied the possibility of the existence of — 
its object, nothing being clearer than that there can be no idea 
me an impossibility, or conception of what cannot exist.”” Dr. 
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*Impossibile est cujus nullam notionem formare possumus ; 
sibile e contra, cui aliqua respondet notio.”” Wolfii Ontolog. 
It isan established maxim in metaphysics, that whatever the 
mind conceives, includes the idea of possible existence, or in 
other words, that nothing we imagine is absolutely impossible.” 
D. Hume. 

It were easy to muster up many other respeciable authori- 
ties for this maxim, and | have never found one that called it in 
question. 

If the maxim be true in the extent which the famous Wolfius 
has given it, io the passage above quoted, we shall have a short 
road to the determination of every question about the possibility 
or impossibility of things. We need only look into our own 
breast, and that, like the Urim and Thummim, will give an in- 
fallible answer. If we can conceive the thing, it is possible: 
if not, itis impossible. And surely every man may know whether 
he can conceive what is affirmed or not. : 

Other philosophers have been satistied with one half of the 
maxim of Wolfius. They say, that whatever we can conceive 
is possible ; but they do not say, that whatever we cannot con- 
ceive is impossible. j 

I cannot help thinking even this to be a mistake, which phi- 
josophers have been unwarily led into, from the causes befere 
mentioned. My reasons are these. 

ist, Whatever is said to be possible or impossible is expressed 
by a proposition. Now, what is it to conceive a proposition ? I 
think it isno more than to understand distinctly its meaning. I 
know no more that can be meant by simple apprehension or 
conception, when applied toa proposition. The axiom, there- 
fore, amounts to this: every proposition, of which you under- 
stand the meaning distinctly, is possible. 1am _ persuaded, that 
I understand as distinctly the meaning of thi: proposition, dny 
two sides of a triangle are together equal to the third, as of this, 
Any two sides of a triangle are together greater than the third ; 
yet the first of these is impossible. 

Perhaps it will be said, that though you understand the mean- 
ing of the impossible proposition, you cannot suppose or con- 
ceive it to be true. 

Here weare to examine the meaning of the phrases of sup- 
posing and conceiving a proposition to be true. | can certainly 
suppose it to be true, because I can draw consequences from it 
which I find to be impossible, as well as the proposition itself. 

If by conceiving it to be true be meant giving some degree of 
assent to it, however small, this, I confess, | cannot do. But will 
it be said, that every proposition to which I can give any degree 


of assentis possible? This contradicts experience, and therefore 


the maxim cannot be true in this sense. 
Sometimes when we say that we cannot conceive a thing to be 
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true, we mean by that expression that we judge it to be impossible. 
In this sense, I cannot, indeed, conceive it to be true, that two 
sides‘of a triangle are equal to the third. I judge it to be impos-— 
sible. If, then, we understand in this sense that maxim, th 
nothing we can conceive is impossible, the meaning will be, that 
nothing is impossible which we judge to be possible. But does 
it not often happen, that what one man judges to be possible, — 
another man judges to be impossible? The maxim, therefore, 
is not true in this sense. ce 
I am not able ta find any other meaning of conceiving a pro- 
position, or of conceiving it to be true, besides these I have men- 
tioned. I know nothing that can be meant by having the idea 
of a proposition, but either the understanding its meaning, or the 
judging of its truth. [can understand a proposition that is false ~ 
or impossible, as well as one that is true or possible: and I find 
that men have contradictory judgments about what is possible — 
or impossible, as well as about other things. In whatsense then — 
can it be said, that the having an idea of a proposition gives cer- ; 
tain evidence that it is possible ? 
If it be said, that the idea of a proposition is animage of it in 
the mind; I think indeed theré cannot be a distinct image either 
in the mind, or elsewhere, of that which is impossible: but what 
is meant by the image of a proposition I am not able to compre~_ 
hend, and | shall be glad to be informed. q 
» 2dly, Every proposition, that is necessarily true, stands oppo-~ 
sed to a contradictory proposition that is impossible ; and he that 
conceives one, conceives both. Thus a man who believes that 
two and three necessarily make five, must believe it to be im- 
possible that two and three should not make five. He conceives” 
both propositions when he believes one. Every proposition — 
carries its contradictory in its bosom, and both are conceived at 
the same time. “It is confessed, says Mr. Hume, that in all 
cases where we dissent from any person, we conceive both sides | 
of the question, but we can believe only one.” From this it 
certainly follows, that when we dissent from any person about a — 
necessary proposition, we conceive one that is impossible; yet I 
know no philosopher who has made so much use of the maxim, that 
whatever we conceive is possible, as Mr. Hume. A great part” 
of his peculiar tenets is built upon it; and if itis true, they must 
be true. But he did not perceive, that in the passage now quo- — 
ted, the truth of which is evident, he contradicts it himself. 
3dly, Mathematicians have, in many cases, proved some things — 
to be possible and others to be impossible, which, without de-— 
monstration, would nothave been believed; yet I have neverfound — 
that any mathematician has attempted to prove a thing to be — 
possible, because it can be conceived ; or impossible, because it 
cannot be conceived. Why is not this maxim applied to deter- 
mine whether itis possible to square the circle? a point about 
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which very eminent mathematicians have differed. It is easy to 
eonceive, that in the infinite series of numbers, and intermediate 
fractions, some one number, integral, or fractional, may bear 
the same ratio to another, as the side of a square bears to its 
diagonal; yet, however conceivable this may be, it may be 
demonstrated to be impossible. 

4thly, Mathematicians often require us to conceive things that 
are impossible, in order to prove them to beso. This is the 
case in all their demonstrations, ad absurdum. Conceive, says 
Euclid, a right line drawn from one point of the circumference of 
a circle to another, to fall without the circle ; I conceive this, I 
reason from it, until I come to a consequence that is manifestly 
absurd ; and from thence conclude, that the thing which I con- 
ceived is impossible. 

Having said so much to show, that our power of conceiving a 
proposition is no criterion of its possibility or impossibility, I 
shall add a few observations on the extent of our knowledge of 
this kind. 

ist, There are many propositions which, by the faculties God 
has given us, we judge to be necessary, as well as true. All 
mathematical propositions are of this kind, and many others. 
The contradictories of such propositions must be impossible. 
Our knowledge, therefore, of what is impossible, must at least 
be as extensive as our knowledge of necessary truth. Pers 

2dly, By our senses, by memory, by testimony, and by other 
means, we know many things to be true, which do not appear to 
be necessary. But whatever is true, is possible. Our know- 
_ ledge, therefore, of what is possible, must at least extend as fa 
as our knowledge of truth. 

3dly, If a man pretends to determine the possibility, or im- 
possibility of things beyond these limits, let him bring proof. I 
do not say that no such proof can be brought. It has been 
brought in many cases, particularly in mathematics. But I say, 
that his being able to conceive a thing, is no proof that it is pos- 
sible. Mathematics afford many instances of impossibilities in 
the nature of things, which no man would have believed, if they 
had not been strictly demonstrated. Perhaps, if we were able 
to reason demonstratively in other subjects, to as great extent as 
in mathematics, we might find many things to be impossible, 
which we conclude, without hesitation, to be possible. 

It is possible, you say, that God might have made a universe 
of sensible and rational creatures, into which neither natural nor 
moral evil should ever enter. It may be so, for what I know: 
but how do you know that it is possible? That you can con- 
ceive it, ] grant; put this is no proof. I cannot admit, as an 
argument, or even asa pressing difficulty, what is grounded on 
the supposition that such a thing is possible, when there is no 
good evidence that it is possible, and, for any thing we know, it 
may in the nature of things be impossible. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


OF THE TRAIN OF THOUGHT IN THE MIND. ad 


EVERY man is conscious of a succession of thoughts whiclll 
pass in his mind while he is awake, even when they are not exci-_ 
ted by external objects. 

The mind on this account may be compared to quer ie ie 
state of fermentation. When it ts not in this state, being once 
at rest, it remains at rest, until it is moved by some external im 
pulse. But, in the state of fermentation, it has some cause of 
motion in itself, which, even when there is no impulse from 
without, suffers it not to be at rest a moment, but produces a 
constant motion, an ebullition, while it continues to ferment. 

There is surely no similitude between motion and thought ; 
but there is an analogy, so obvious to all men, that the same 
words are often applied to both; and many modifications of 
thought haveno name but such as is borrowed from the modifica: 
tions of motion. Many thoughts are excited by the senses. The 
causes or occasions of these may be considered as external : 
but when such external causes do not operate upon us, we con- 
tinue to think from some internal cause. From the constitution 
of the mind itself there is a constant ebullition of thought, a con- 
stant intestine motion ; not only of thoughts barely speculative, 
but of sentiments, passions, and affections, which attend them. — 

This continued succession of thought has, by modern philoso- 
phers, been called the imagination. I think it was formerly call- — 
ed the fancy, or the phantasy. If the old name be laid aside, 
it were to be wished that it had got a name less ambiguous than 
that of imagination, a name which had two or three ne 
besides. 

It is often called the train of ideas. This may lead onert ; 
think, that it is a train of bare conceptions ; but this would surely — 
be amistake. Itis made up of many other operations of ee | 
as well as of conceptions, or ideas. ; 

Memory, Judgment, reasoning, passions, affections and purpés ¥ 

ses, in a word, every operation of the mind excepting those of — 
sense, is exerted occasionally in this train of thought, and has its 
share as an ingredient: so that we must take the word idea ina | 
very extensive sense, if we make the train of our thoughts “: 
be only a train of ideas. | 

To pass from the name, ‘and consider the thing, we may ob- 
serve, that the trains of thought in the mind are of two kinds; 

they are either such as flow spontaneously, like water from a” 
fountain, without any exertion of a governing principle to ar-— 
range them; or they are regulated and directed by an —a 

effort of the mind, with some view and intention. 
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\ Before we consider these in their order, it is proper to pre- 
mise, that these two kinds, however distinct in their nature, are 
for the most part mixed, in persons awake and come to years of 
understanding. * wie Bis, 
’ On the one hand, we are rarely so vacant of all project and 
design, as to let our thoughts take their own course, without the 
least check or direction : or if at any time we should be in this 
state, some object will present itself, which is too interesting not 
to engage the attention, and rouse the active or contemplative 

ers that were at rest. | 

» On the other hand, when a man is giving the most intense 
application to any speculation, or to any scheme of conduct, 
when he wills to exclude every thought that is foreign to his pre- 
sent purpose, such thoughts will often impertinently intrude upon 
him, in spite of his endeavours to the contrary, and occupy, by 
a kind of violence, some part of the time destined to another 

ose. One man may have the command of his thoughts 

more than another man, and the same man more at one time 
than at another.. But I apprehend, in the best trained mind, the 
thoughts will sometimes be restive, sometimes capricious and 
self-willed, when we wish to have them most under command. 

_ It has been observed very justly, that we must not ascribe to 
the mind the power of calling up any thought at pleasure, because 
such a call or volition supposes that thought to be already in 
the mind ; for otherwise, how should it be the object of volition ? 
As this must be granted on the one hand, so it is no less certain 
on the other, that a man has a considerable power in regulating 
and dispesing his own thoughts. Of this every man is conscious, 
and I can no more doubt of it, than 1 can doubt whether I think 
at all. . 
. We seem to treat the thoughts that present themselves to the 
fancy in crowds, asa great man treats those that attend his levee. 
They are all ambitious of his attention ; he goes round the cir- 
ele; bestowing a bow upon one, a smile upon. another; asks a 
short question of a third; while a fourth is honoured with a par- 
ticular conference ; and the greater part have no particular mark 
of attention, but go.as they came. Itis true, he can give no 
mark of his attention to those who were not there, but he has a 
sufficient number for making a choice and distinction. 

» In like manner, a number of thoughts present themselves to 
the fancy spontaneously ; but if we pay no attention to them, 
nor hold any conference with them, they pass with the crowd, 
and are immediately forgotten as if they had never appeared. 
But those to which we think proper to pay attention, may be 
stopped, examined, and arranged, for any particular purpose we 
have in view. 

It may likewise be observed, that a train of thought, which 
was at first composed by application and judgment, when it has 
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been often repeated, and becomes familian 
spontaneously. ‘Thus when a man has cor 
sic, so as to please his own ear; after he has 
often, the notes will arrange themselves in jus indi 
ie ad no effort to regulate their succession a: 
Thus we see, that the fancy is made up of trains of thinkit 
some of which are spontaneous, others studied and 
and the greater part are mixed of both kinds, and tl 
nomination from that which is most prevalent; and that a 
of thought, which at first was studied and composed, 
habit present itself spontaneously. Havi es 
let us return to those trains of thought which a 
which. must be first in the order of nature. 
When the work of the day is over, and a man lies dot 
Jax his body and mind, he cannot cease from tinge 
he desires it. Something occurs to his’ fancy ; that is fol 
by another thing, and so his thoughts are carried on from 
object to another, until sleep closes the scene. = 
In this operation of the mind, it is not one faculty only ' at 
is employed ; there are many that join together in its production, 
Sometimes the transactions of the day are brought upon the 
stage, and acted over again, as it were, upon this theatre of the 
imagination. In this case, memory surely acts the most co: 
derable part, since the scenes exhibited are not fictions, b 
alities, which we remember; yet in thig case the memory 
not act alone, other powers are employed, and attend upon 
proper objects. The transactions remembered wi be mor 
Jess interesting; and we cannot then review our « c 
nor that of others, without passing some _judgment 
This we approve, that we disapprove. This elevates, the at 
humbles and depresses us. Persons that are not absolutely i co 
different to us, can hardly appear even to the imagination, w a 
out some friendly or unfriendly emotion. We > Judge and r ; 
about things, as well as persons in such reveries. Wi e remen 
‘ber what a man said and did; from this we pass t wher 
and to his general character, and frame some hypot 
the whole consistent. Such trains of hoe we 
torical. f 
There are others which we may call romantic, dis which t 
plot is formed by the creative power of faney, peer ais 
gard to what did or will happen, In these also, the p 
judgment, taste, moral sentiment, as well as the 
affections, come in and take a share i in the execution. Ane 
“In these scenes, the man himself commonly actsa very dis 
tinguished part, and seldom does any thing which he cannot 
rove. Here the miser will be generous, the coward brave, an 
the knave honest. Mr. Addison, i in the ap ae hig pla 
of the fancy, castle building. ; 
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. The young politician, who has turned his thoughts to the affairs 
of government, becomes in his imagination a minister of state. 

e examines every spring and wheel of the machine of govern- 
ment with the nicest eye, and the most exact judgment. He 
finds a proper remedy for every disorder of the commonwealth, 
quickens trade and manufactures by salutary laws, encourages 
arts and sciences, and makes the nation happy at home, and re- 
spected abroad. He feels the reward of his good administra- 
tion, in that self approbation which attends it, and is happy in 
acquiring, by his wise and patriotic conduct, the blessings of the 
present age, and the praises of those that are to come. 

_ Itis probable, that, upon the stage of imagination, more great 
exploits have been performed in every age, than have been upon 
the stage of life from the beginning of the world. An innate de- 
sire of self approbation is undoubtedly a part of the human con- 
stitution. Itisa powerful spur to worthy conduct, and is intend- 
ed as. such by the Author of our being. A man cannot be easy 
or happy, unless this desire be in some measure gratified. 
While he conceives. himself worthless and base, he can relish no 
enjoyment. The humiliating, mortifying sentiment must be 
removed, and this natural desire of self approbation will either 
produce a noble effort to acquire real worth, which is its proper 
direction, or it will lead into some of those arts of self deceit, 
which create a false opinion of worth. 

A castle builder, in the fictitious scenes of his fancy, will 
figure, not according to his real character, but according to the 
highest opinion he has been able to form of himself, and perhaps 
far beyond that opinion. [or in those imaginary conflicts, the 
passions easily yield to reason, and aman exerts the noblest 
efforts of virtue and magnanimity, with the same ease, as, in his 
dreams, he flies through the air, or plunges to the bottom of the 
ocean. 

The romantic scenes of fancy are most commonly the occu- 
pation of young minds, not yet so deeply engaged in life as to 
have their thoughts taken up by its real cares and business. 

Those active powers of the mind, which are most luxuriant 
by constitution, or have been most cherished by education, im- 
patient to exert themselves, hurry the thought into scenes that 
give them play ; and the boy commences in imagination, accord- 
ing to the bent of his mind, a general or a statesman, a poet or 
an orator. : 
| When the fair ones become castle builders, they use different 
materials; and while the young soldier is carried into the field of 
ae where he pierces the thickest squadrons of the enemy, 
despising death in all its forms, the gay and lovely nymph, whose 
heart has never felt the tender passion, is transported into a bril- 

ant assembly, where she draws the attention of every eye, and 
makes an impression on the noblest heart. i 


ae 
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But no sooner has Cupid’s arrow found its wayinto her own 
heart, than the whole scenery of her imagination is chang 
Balls and assemblies have now no hare s and gro 
the flowery bank, and the crystal fountain, are the scenes she 
quents in imagination. She becomes an Arcadian shepherdess, — 
feeding her flock beside that of her Strephon, and wants no more . 
to complete her happiness. y ‘ Lie ae 

In a few years the love-sick maid is transformed into the soli- — 
citous mother. Her smiling offspring play around her. She 
views them with a parent’seye. Her imagination immediately — 
raises them to manhood, and brings them forth upon the stage of 
life. One son makes a figure in the army, another shines at the 
bar; her daughters are happily disposed of in marriage, and 
bring new alliances to the family. Her children’s children rise _ 
up before her, and -venerate her gray hairs. |») 

Thus, the spontaneous sallies of fancy are as various as the - 
cares and fears, the desires and hopes, of mam. 

he J) Jouedee a 
Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, veluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus : ta - 


often play in his imagination; sometimes he is transported to 


Lhd 


the folly and the pageantry of human life; or he prostra 7 


and moral kingdom of God, which he now sees only by afaint light, — 
ku 


i 
. 


greatest stock of knowledge, and the best natural parts, even” 
the spontaneous movements of fancy will be the most regular 


| 
| 
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and connected. They have an order, connexion, and unity, 
by which they are no less distinguished from the dreams of one 

sleep, or the ravings of one delirious on the one hand, than 
ey the finished productions of art on the other. 
_ How is this regular arrangement brought about? It has all 
marks of judgment and reason, yet it seems te go before 
judgment, and to spring forth spontaneously. 
_ Shall we believe with Leibnitz, that the mind was originally 
formed like a watch wound up; and that all its thoughts, pur- 
poses, passions and actions, are effected by the gradual evolution 
of the original spring of the machine, and succeed each other 
in order, as necessarily as the motions and pulsations of a watch ? 
_ If a child of three or four years, were put to account for the 
phenomena of a watch, he would conceive that there is a little 
man within the watch, or some other little animal that beats 
continually, and produces the motion. Whether the hypothesis 
of this young philosopher in turning the watch spring into a 


man, or that of the German philosopher in turning a man intoa_ 


watch spring, be the most rational, seems hard to determine. 

To account for the regularity of our first thoughts, from 
motions of animal spirits, vibrations of nerves, attractions of 
ideas, or from any other unthinking cause, whether mechanical 
or contingent, seems equally irrational. 

If we be not able to distinguish the strongest marks of thought 
and design from the effects of mechanism or contingency, the 
consequence will be very melancholy : for it must necessarily 
fellow, that we have no evidence of thought in any of our fellow 
men, nay, that we have no evidence of thought or design in the 
structure and government of the universe. If a good period 
or sentence was ever produced without having had any judgment 
previously employed about it, why not an Iliad or Eneid? They 
differ only in less and more; and we should do injustice to the 
philosopher of Laputa, in laughing ai his project of making 
poems by the turning of a wheel, if a concurrence of unthinking 
eauses may produce a rational train of thought. 

lt ts, therefore, in itself highly probable, to say no more, 
that whatsoever is regular and rational in a train of thought, 
which presents itself spontaneously to a man’s fancy, without 
any study, is a copy of what had been before composed by 
his own rational powers, or those of some other person. 

_ We certainly judge so in similar cases. Thus, in a book I 
find a train of thinking, which has the marks of knowledge and 
judgment. I ask how it was produced ? It is printed in a book. 
This does not satisfy me, because the book has no knowledge 
hor reason. | am told that a printer printed it, and a compo- 
Sitor set the types. Neither does this satisfy me. These 
cases perhaps knew very little of the subject. There must 
be a prior cause of the composition. It was printed from a 
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». These are instances of the most simple trains of hone 
~ ean be called regular. 
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manuscript. True. But the mannccripaia aniancrsaiee ial 


printed book. ‘The manuscript was writ 
man of knowledge and judgment. This, and th 
satisfy a man of common understanding ; and it appears’ 
extremely ridiculous to believe, that such a train of thi 
could originally be produced by any sates that neither r 
hor thinks. ray a hv) hae 
Whether such a train of thinking be printed ina ae 
printed, so to speak, in his mind, and issue spontaneously, rol 
his fancy, it must have been composed with judgment by hi 
self, or by some other rational being, 
This, I think, will be confirmed by tracing the ogress of he 
human fancy as far back as we are able.+— he "Th ~ i 
We have not the means of knowing how the fancy is en 
in infants. Their time is divided between the e 
their senses and sound sleep: so that there is little time left 
imagination, and the materials it has to work apon are paral 
very scanty. A few days after they are born, sometimes af 
hours, we see them smile in their sleep. But what they smile 
at, is not easy to guess; for they do not smile at any thing they 
see, when awake, for some months after they are born. It i 
likewise common to see them move their lips in sid as if ‘ie ey 
were sucking. a 
‘These things seem to discover some working of the imag 
tins ; but there is no reason to think that there is any reg ar 
train of thought in the mind of infants. va. te 
By a regular train of thought, I mean that which. has a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, an arrangement of 
according to some rule, or with some intention. *' “Thus, 1e 
conception of a design, and of the means of executing it; the 
conception of a whole, and the number and order of the parts. 


Man has undoubtedly a power, whether we call it taster or 
judgment, is not of any consequence in the present argument, 
whereby he distinguishes between a composition, and a heap. 
materials ; between a house, for instance, anda heap. of ston 
between a sentence, and a heap of words ; between a pic r 
and a heap of colours. It does not appear to me that child 
have any regular trains of thought until this power begin 
operate. Those who are born such idiots as never to show 
any signs of this power, show as little any signs of ragnlarita iy 
of thought. It seems, therefore, that this power is connecte i 
with all regular trains of thought, and may be the cause | 
them. 

Such trains of thought discover themselves injehiddren abou 
two-years of age. They can then give attention to the opera-. 
tions of older children in making their little houses, and ships. 
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and other such things, in imitation of the worksof men. The 
are then capable of understanding a little of language, which 
hows both a regular train of thinking, and some degree of 
bstraction. 1 think we may perceive a distinction between 
the faculties of children of two or three years of age, and those 
of the most sagacious brutes. They can then perceive design 
and regularity in the works of others, especially of older 
children ; their little minds are fired with the discovery ; they 
are eager to imitate it, and never at rest till they can exhibit 
something of the same kind. bn 

When a child first learns by imitation to do something that 
requires design, how does he exult! Pythagoras was not more 
happy in the discovery of his famous theorem. He seems then 
first to reflect upon himself, and to swell with self esteem. 
His eyes sparkle. He is impatient to show.his performance to 
all about him, and thinks himself entitled to their applause. 
He is applauded by all, and feels the same emotion from 
this applause, as a Roman consul did from a triumph.. He has 
now a consciousness of some worth in himself. He assumes a 
superiority over those who are not so wise ; and pays respect 
to those who are wiser than himself. He attempts something 
else, and is every day reaping new laurels. 

As children grow up, they are delighted with tales, with 
childish games, with designs and’ stratagems: every thing of 
this kind stores the fancy with a new regular train of thought, 
which becomes familiar by repetition, so that one part draws 
the whole after it in the imagination. : 

The imagination of a child, like the hand of a painter, is long 
employed in copying the works of others, before it attempts 
any invention of its own. 

: The power of invention is not yet brought forth, but is 


coming forward, and, like the bud of a tree, is ready to burst 


its integuments, when some accident aids its eruption. e 
' There is no power of the understanding that gives so much 
pleasure to the owner as that of invention: whether it be 
employed in mechanics, in science, in the conduct of life, in 
poetry, in wit, or in the fine arts. One who is conscious of it, 
acquires thereby a worth and importance in his own eye which 
he had not before. He looks upon himself as one who formerly 
lived upon the bounty and gratuity of others, but who has now 
acquired some property of his own. When this power begins- 
to be felt in the young mind, it has the grace of novelty added 
its other charms, and, like the youngest child of the family, 

is caressed beyond all the rest. a 
We may be sure, therefore, that as soon as children are 
conscious of this power, they will exercise it in such ways as 
are suited to their age, and to the objects they are employed 
about. This gives rise to innumerable new associations, and 
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regular trains of thought, which make the deeper impressi 
upon the mind, as they are its exclusive property. ~~ 
I am aware that the power of invention is di ted ; 
men more unequally than almost any other. Wh 
produce any thing that is interesting to mankind, 
nius ; a talent which is the lot of very few. But there 
lower kind, or lower degree of invention that is more com 
However this may be, it must be allowed, ‘that the pe 
invention in those who have it, will produc et 
trains of thought; and these being expressed in works of 
in writing, or in discourse, will be copied by others. gi vou i ‘ 
Thus I conceive the minds of children, as soon as they have ~ 
judgment to distinguish what is regular, orderly, and co 
from a mere medley of thought, are furnished with 
of thinking by these means. aa 
ist, And chiefly, by copying what choy see in the works; 
in the discourse of others. Man is the most imitative ‘o: 
animals; he not only imitates with intention, ribs ; 
what he thinks has any grace or beauty, but even w 
tention, he is led by a kind of instinct, which it is ‘diffic 
resist, ‘into the modes of speaking, thinking, and acting, whiel 
he has been accustomed to see in his early years. 1m 
children see of what is regular and beautiful in what is pre 
ed to them, the nore they aré led to observe and to imi 
This is the chief part of their stock, and descends to 
by a kind of tradition from those who came before them 
we shall find, that the fancy of most men is furnished fron 
those they tive conversed with, as ie as their religic 
language, and manners. era ge edo a 
2dly, By the additions or innovations thea properly their — 
own, these will be greater or less, in proportion to their study 
and invention ; but in the bulk of mankind are not woryie D: 
siderable. ‘ 
Every profession, and every rank in life, beaih 
thinking, and turn of fancy that is proper to it; by whi 
characterized in comedies and works of humour. The bi 
men of the same nation, of the same rank, and of the 
occupation, are cast as it were in the same mould. This 
itself changes gradually, but slowly, by new inventio 
intercourse with strangers, or by other accidents. 
The condition of man requires a longer ae 
than that of other animals; for this reason, among 0 
almost every station in civil society requires a multitude of 
regular trains of thought, to be not only acquiredy,b to be 
made so familiar by frequent repetition, as to pre | them 
selves spontaneously, when there is occasion for them. | eaten 
The imagination even of men of good parts never | 
them readily but in things wherein it has been much exe 
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A minister of state holds a conference with a foreign ambassador, 
with no greater emotion than a professor in a college prelects 


to his audience. The imagination of each presents to him. 


what the occasion requires to be said, and how. Let them 
change places, and both would find themselves at a loss. 
- The habits which the human mind is capable of acquiring 
by exercise are wonderful in many instances; in none more 
‘wonderful, than in that versatility of imagination which a 
well-bred man acquires, by being much exercised in the 
various scenes of life. In the morning he visits a friend in 
affliction. Here his imagination brings forth from its store 
‘every topic of consolation; every thing that is agreeable to 
the laws of friendship and sympathy, and nothing that is not so. 
From thence he drives to the minister’s levee, where imagina- 
tion readily suggests what is proper to be said or replied to 
every man, and in what manner, according to the degree of 
acquaintance or familiarity, of rank or dependence, of opposi- 
tion or concurrence of interests, of confidence or distrust, that 
is between them. Nor does all this employment hinder him 
from carrying on some design with much artifice, and endeavour- 
ing to penetrate into the views of others through the closest 
disguises. From the levee he goes to the House of Commons, 
and speaks upon the affairs of the nation ; from thence to a ball 
or assembly, and entertains the ladies. His imagination puts 
on the friend, the courtier, the patriot, the fine gentleman, 
with more ease than we put off one suit and put on another. 
This is the effect of training and exercise. For a man of 
equal parts and knowledge, but unaccustomed to those scenes 
of public life, is quite disconcerted when first brought into them. 
His thoughts are put to flight, and he cannot rally them. 
. There are feats of imagination to be learned by application 
and practice, as wonderful as the feats of balancers and rope 
dancers, and often as useless. 
When aman can make a hundred verses standing on one foot, 
or play three or four games at chess at the same time without 
seeing the board, it is probable he has spent his life in acquiring 
such a feat. However, such unusual phenomena show what 
habits of imagination may be acquired. 
' When such habits are acquired and perfected, they are exer- 
cised without any laborious effort; like the habit of playing upon 
an instrument of music. There are innumerable motions of 
the fingers upon the stops or keys, which must be directed in one 
particular train or succession. There is only one arrangement 
of those motions that is right, while there are ten thousand 
that are wrong, and would spoil the music. The musician 
thinks not in the least of the arrangement of those motions ; he 
has a distinct idea of the tune, and wills to play it. The motions 
of the fingers arrange themselves so as to answer his intention. 
VOL. IP. Q7 
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-and words necessary to make his discourse sensible, pertine 


‘mould in his mind, which has been formed by much practi ene 


* ing a well known tale, or singing a favourite ne. This can not : 
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In like manner, when a man speaks upona subject with which — 
he is acquainted, there is a certain arrangement of his though 


andgrammatical. In every sentence, there are more rules of 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric, that may be transgressed, than 
there are words and letters. He speaks without thinking of any 
of those rules, and yet observes them all, as if they were all in 
his eye. Pte une 

This is ahabit so similar to that of a playeron an instrument, 
that I think both must be got in the same way, ae me much_ 
practice, and the power of habit. * 

When a man speaks well and methodically ‘upon a. subject 
without study, and with perfect ease, I believe we ta take it 
for granted that his thoughts run ina beatén track. There is a 


or by study, for this very subject, or for some other so similar 
and analogous, that his discourse falls into par — with ease; 
and takesits form from it. Aiea 
Hitherto we have considered the operations os faney.that are 
either spontaneous, or at least require no laborious effort to’ 
guide and direct them, and have endeavoured to account for 
that degree of regularity and arrangement which is found even’ 
in them. The natural powers of judgment and invention, the — 
pleasure that always attends the exercise of those powers, the 
means we have of improving them by imitation of others, and * 
the effect of practice.and habits, seems to me sufficiently to ac- 
count for this phenomenon, without supposing any unaccounta- 
ble attractions of ideas by which they arrange themselves. 
But we are able to direct our thoughts in a certain “iinet o% 
as to perform a destined task. ot ol 
Every work of art has its model framed in the imagination. 
Here the Iliad of Homer, the Republic of Plato, the Principia” 
of Newton, were fabricated. Shall we believe, that those works — 
took the form in which they now appear of themselves ? That — 
the sentiments, the manners, and the passions, arranged them=— 
selves at once in the mind of Homer, so as to form the Hiad? 
Was there no more effort in the composition, than there is in tell- 


be believed. Bee 

Granting that some happy thought first suggested the deste i 
of singing the wrath of Achilles ; yet, surely, it wasa matter of 
judgment and choice where thenarration should begin, and where 
it should end. AY 

Granting that the fertility of the poet’s imagination suggested 
a variety of rich materials ; was not judgment necessary to select 
what was proper, to reject what was improper, to arrange the 
materials into a just composition, and to adapt them to each 
other, and to the design of the whole ? 
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No man can believe that Homer’s ideas, merely by certain 
‘sympathies and antipathies, by certain attractions and repul- 
‘sions inherent in their natures, arranged themselves according to 
‘the most perfect rules of epic poetry ; and Newton’s, according 
‘to the rules of mathematical composition. 
_ I should sooner believe that the poet, after he invoked his 
muse, did nothing at all but listen to the song of the goddess. 
Poets indeed. and other artists, must make their works appear 
natural ; but nature is the perfection of art, and there can be no 
just imitation of nature without art. When the building is finish- 
ed, the rubbish, the scaffolds, the tools and engines, are carried 
‘out of sight ; but we know it could not have been reared with- 
out them. 5 

_ The train of thinking, therefore, is capable of being guided 
and directed, much in the same manner as the horse we ride. 
The horse has his strength, his agility, and his’ mettle in him- 
self ; he has been taught certain movements, and many useful 
habits that make him more subservient to our purposes, and 
obedient to our will; but toaccomplish a journey, he must be 
directed by the rider. 
. In like manner, fancy has its original powers, which are very 
different in different persons ; it has likewise more regular mo- 
tions, to which it has been trained by along course of discipline 
and exercise ; and by which it may extempore, and without much 
effort, produce things that have a considerable degree of beauty, 
regularity, and design. . 

But the most perfect works of design are never extemporary. 
Our first thoughts are reviewed; we place them at a proper dis- 
tance ; examine every part, and take a complex view of the 
whole. By our critical faculties, we perceive this part to be 
redundant, that deficient ; here is a want of nerves, there a 
want of delicacy ; this is obscure, that too diffuse ; things are mar- 
shalled anew, according to a second and more deliberate judg- 
ment; what was deficient, is supplied; what was dislocated, is 
put in joint; redundancies are lopped off, and the whole polished. 

Though poets of all artists make the highest claim to inspi- 
ration, yet if we believe Horace a competent judge, no produc- 
tion in that art can have merit, which has not cost such labour 
as this in the birth. 
x, Vos 0! 
Pompilius sanguis, carmen reprehendite quod non 
Multa dies. et multa litura coercuit, atque 
- Perfectum decies non castigavit ad unguem. 
bd 
~ The conclusion I would draw from all that has been said upon 
this subject is, that every thing that is regular in that train of 
thought, which we call fancy, or imagination, from the little de- 
signs and reveries of children, to the grandest productions of 
human genius, was originally the offspring of judgment or tastes 


eg 


mutually attract each other, so that one of them being presentec 


* more or less, to lead the thought, in a thinking mind, from one — 


~ eontrariety and opposition. What Mr. Hume says, that con= 
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applied with some effort greater orless. What one personcorn 
posed with art and judgment, is imitated by another with 
ease. What a man himself at first composed with pains, b 
by habit so familiar, as to offer itself spontaneously to hi 
afterward ; but nothing that is regular, was ever at first 
ceived, without design, attention andcare. = " 
I shall now make a few reflections upon a theory whic n ha 
been applied to account for this successive train of thought im 
the mind. It was hinted by Mr. Hobbes, but has drawn mor 
attention since it was distinctly explained by Mr. Hume. 
That author thinks that the train of thought in the mind it 
owing to a kind of attraction which ideas have for other ide 
that bear certain relations to them. He thinks the comple: 
ideas, which are the common subjects of our thoughts and rea- 
soning, are owing to the same cause. The relations which pro 
duce this attraction of ideas, he thinks, are these three only, te 
wit, causation, contiguity in time or place, and similitude. He 
asserts, that these are the only general principles that unite ideas. 
And having, in another place, occasion to take notice of con 
trariety asa principle of connexion among ideas, in order to re 
concile this to his system, he tells us gravely, that contrariet 
may perhaps be considered as a mixture of causation and resem- 
blance. That ideas which have any of these three relations do 


= 
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to the fancy, the other is drawn along with it, this he seems t 
think an original property of the mind, or rather of the ideas, an 
therefore inexplicable. Meret ke 
Ist, | observe with regard to this theory, that although it is 
true that the thought of any object is apt to lead us to thethought 
of its cause or effect, of things contiguous to it in time or plac 
or of things resembling it, yet this enumeration of the rela- 
tions of things which are apt to lead us from one object to 
another, is very inaccurate. Dee ae 
The enumeration is too large upon his own principles ; bt 
is by far too scanty in reality. Causation, according to his 
losophy, implies nothing more than a constant conjunction | 
served between the cause and the effect, and therefore co 
ity must include causation, and his three principles of attrac 
are reduced to two. Hine Oe 
But when we take all the three, the enumeration isin reality _ 
very incomplete. Every relation of things has a tendency, — 


to the other ; and not only every relation, but every kind of 


trariety may perhaps be considered as a mixture “ of causatic 
and resemblance,’’ I can as little comprehend as if he hads 
that figure may perhaps be considered as a mixture of colour — 
and sound, ba 
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__ Our thoughts pass easily from the end to the means ; from any 
truth to the evidence on which it is founded, the consequences 
that may be drawn from it, or the use that may be made of it. 
From a part we are easily led to think of the whole, from a sub- 
ject to its qualities, or from things related to the relation. Such 
transitions in thinking must have been made thousands of times 
by every man who thinks and reasons, and thereby become, as 
it were, beaten tracks for the imagination. 

Not only the relations of objects to each other influence our 
train of thinking, but the relation they bear to the present tem- 
per and disposition of the mind ; their relation to the habits we 
have acquired, whether moral or intellectual ; to the company 
we have kept, and to the business in which we have been chiefly 
employed. The same event will suggest very different reflec- 
tions to different persons, and to the same person at different 
times, according as he is in good or bad humour, as he is lively 
or dull, angry or pleased, melancholy or cheerful. 

Lord Kaimes in his Elements of Criticism, and Dr. Gerard in 
his Essay on Genius, have given a much fuller and juster enume- 
ration of the causes that influence our train of thinking, and I 
have nothing to add to what they have said on this subject. 

2Qdly, Let us consider how far this attraction of ideas must be 
resolved into original qualities of human nature. 

I believe the original principles of the mind, of which we can 
give no account, but that such is our Constitution, are more in 
number thanis commonly thought. But we ought not to multt- 
ply them without necessity. 

That trains of thinking, which by frequent repetition have be- 
come familiar, should spontaneously offer themselves to our 
fancy, seems to require no other original quality but the power 
of habit. 

In all rational thinking, and in all rational discourse, whether 
serious or facetious, the thought must have some relation to what 
went before. Every man, therefore, from the dawn of reason, 
must have been accustomed to a train of related objects. These 
please the understanding, and by custom become like beaten 
tracks which invite the traveller. 

As far as it is in our power to give a direction to our thoughts, 
which it is, undoubtedly, ina great degree, they will be directed 
by the active principles common to men, by our appetites, our 
passions, our affections, our reason, and conscience. And that 
the trains of thinking in our minds are chiefly governed by these, © 
according as one or another prevails at the time, every man will 
find in his experience. 

If the mind is at any time vacant from every passion and de- 
sire, there are still some objects that are more acceptable to us 
than others. The facetious man is pleased with surprising simi- 
hitudes or contrasts ; the philosopher with the relations of things 


’ accident. But perhaps there is only an association formed i 
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that are subservient to reasoning ; the merchant with whe 
to profit ; and the politician with what may mend the s 
A good writer of comedy or romance can sa 
thinking for any of the persons of his fable, which appe 
natural, and is approved by the best judges, Now, wha 
that entitles such a fiction to approbation ? Is it that the 
has given a nice attention to the relations of causation, ¢ 
guity, and similitude in the ideas? This, surely, i is the leas 
of its merit. But the chief part consists in this, that it e 
ponds perfectly with the general character, the rank, the habits 
the present situation and. Passions of the person. — Tf this be | 
just way of judging in criticism, it follows. necessarily, | that th 
circumstances last mentioned have the chief influence i in su 
gesting our trains of thought. thes aes iy . 
It cannot be denied, that the state ofl the body haat influe 
upon our imagination, according as a man is sober or Fe a 
he is fatigued or refreshed. Crudities and indigestion are sai 
give uneasy dreams, and have probably a like effect upon 
waking thoughts. Opium gives to some persons ple 
dreams, and pleasing imaginations when awake, and to oth rs 
such as are horrible and distressing. 
These influences of the body upon the mind can only, be kno wn 
by experience, and | believe we can give no account of the - 
Nor can we, perhaps, give any reason why we must think wi ith 
out ceasing while we are awake. 1 believe we are likewise 
originally disposed, in imagination, to pass from any one object o 
thought to others that are contiguous to it in time or place. ‘Thi s 
I think, may be observed in brutes and in idiots, as well as it 
ghildecus before any habit can be acquired that might account 
for it. The sight of an object is apt to suggest to the imagin 
tion what has been seen or felt in conjunction with it, even wh en 
the memory of that conjunction is gone. ys state 
Such conjunctions of things influence not only the. imagi as 
tion, but the belief and the passions, especially in children 
in brutes; and perhaps all that we call memo see brutes 
something of this kind. one Atle 
They expect events in the same order and succession in whic 
they happened before; and by this expectation, their actions and 
passions, as well as their thoughts, are regulated. A horse 
fright at the place where some object frightened bim be 
Weare apt to conclude from this, that he remembers the forme 


his mind between the place and the passion of fear, without any 
distinct remembrance. 

Mr. Locke has given us a very good chapter upon the asso 
tion of ideas ; and by the examples he has given to illustrate t 
doctrine, | think it appears that very strong associations may | 
formed at once; nvt of ideas to ideas only, but of ideas to paé 
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sand emotions ; and that strong associations are never formed 
‘once, but when accompanied by some strong passion or 
emotion. I believe this must be resolved into the constitution 

fF our nature. , 

‘Mr. Hume’s opinion, that the complex ideas, which are the 
“common objects of discourse and reasoning, are formed by those 
original @ttractions of ideas, to which he ascribes the train of 
thoughts in the mind, will come under consideration in another 
lace. ; 
. To put an end to our remarks upon this theory of Mr. Hume, 
I think he has real merit in bringing this curious subject under 
the view of philosophers, and carrying it acertain length. But 
IT see nothing in this theory that should hinder us from conclu- 
ding that every thing in the trains of our thought, which bears 
the marks of judgment and reason, has been the product of 
judgment and reason previously exercised, either by the 
person himself at that of some former time, or by some 
other person. The attraction of ideas will be the same in a 
man’s second thoughts upon any subject as in his first. Or if some 
change in his circumstances, or in the objects aboat him, should 
make any change in the attractions of his ideas, it is an equal 
chance whether the second be better than the first, or whether 
they be worse. But it is certain, that every man of judgment 
and taste will, upon a review, correct that train. of thought 
which first presented itself. If the attractions of ideas are the 
sole causes of the regular arrangement of thought in the fancy, . 
there is no use for judgment or taste in any composition, nor in- 
deed any room for their operation. 
There are other reflections of a more practical nature, and of 
higher importance, to which this subject leads. 

“I believe it will be allowed by every man, that our happiness 
or misery in life, that our improvement in any art or science 
which we profess, and that our improvement in real virtue and 
goodness, depend in a very great degree on the train of thinking, 
that occupies the mind both inour vacant and in our more serious 
hours. As far, therefore, as the direction of our thoughts is in 
our power, and that it is so in a great measure, cannot be doubt- 
ed, it is of the last importance to give them that direction which 
is most subservient to those valuable purposes. : 

. What enjoyment can he have worthy a man, whose imagina- 
tion is occupied only about things low and base, and grovels in. 
a narrow field of mean, unanimating and uninteresting objects, 
insensible to those finer and more delicate sentiments, and blind 
to those more enlarged and nobler views which elevate the soul, 
and make it conscious of its dignity. 

‘How different fromhim, whose imagination, like an eagle in her 

‘flight, takes a wide prospect, and observes whatever it presents, 
that is new or beautiful, grand or important; whose rapid wing 


me 
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varies the scene every moment, carrying him sometimes throu 
the fairy regions of wit and fancy, sometimes through the 
regular and sober walks of science and philosophy. __ 
The various objects which he surveys, according to their 
ferent degrees of beauty and dignity, raise in him the livel 
agreeable emotions of taste. Illustrious human characte 
they pass in review, clothed with their moral qualities, tou 
heart still more deeply. They not only awaken the sens 
beauty, but excite the sentiment of approbation, and kindle th 
low of virtue. diay e3 ior, 
While he views what is truly great and glorious in human con: 
duct, his soul catches divine flame, and burns with desire : 


¥ 


emulate what it admires. Frits . j 
The human imagination is an ample theatre, upon which every 
thing in human life, good or bad, great or mean, laudable o1 
base, is acted. . iige neers 
In children, and in some frivolous minds, it is a mere 
shop. And in some, who exercise their memor 
judgment, its furniture is made up of old scraps of cs ige 
that are threadbare and wornout. 
In some, this theatre is often occupied by ghastl ‘superstitic n, 
with all her train of gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire 
Sometimes it is haunted with all the infernal demons, and mad 
the forge of plots, and rapine, and murder. Here eve 
that is black and detestable is first contrived, and a thousané 
wicked designs conceived that are never executed. Here te 


the furies act their part, taking a severe, though sec ret vengeance 
upon the self-condemned criminal. 
How happy is that mind, in which pee 
dispels the phantoms of superstition ; in which | e belief 
reverence of a perfect, all governing Mind casts out all fear 
the fear of acting wrong; in which serenity and cheerfu 
innocence, humanity, and candour, guard the imaginatio na 
the entrance of every unhallowed: intruder, an “invite: 
amiable and worthier guests to dwell! Pigs vO DE a 
There shall the muses, the graces, and the virtues, fix thet 
abode : for every thing that is great and worthy in huma 
conduct must have been conceived in the imagination before i 
was brought into act. And many great and good desig 
been formed there, which, for want of power and opportun ‘ 
have proved abortive. ibid dyes ak even a 
The man, whose imagination is occupied by these guests must 


be wise, he must be good, and he must be happy- " bs 
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OF ABSTRACTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF GENERAL WORDS. 


THE words we use in language are either general words, or 
proper names. Proper names are intended to signify one indi- 
vidual only. Such are the names of men, kingdoms, provinces, 
cities, rivers, and of every other creature of God, or work of 
man, which we choose to distinguish from all others of the kind, 
by aname appropriated to it. All the other words of language 
are general words, not appropriated to signify any one individual 
thing, but equally related to many. 

Under general words, therefore, I comprehend, not only those 
which logicians call general terms; thatis, such general words 
as may make the subject or the predicate of a proposition; but 
likewise their auxiliaries or accessories, as the learned Mr. 
Harris calls them ; such as prepositions, conjunctions, articles, 
which are all general words, though they cannot properly be 
called general terms. 

In every language, rude or polished, general words make the 
greatest part, and proper names the least. Grammarians. have 
reduced all words to eight or nine classes, which are called parts 
of speech. Of these there is only one, to wit, that of nouns, 
wherein proper names are found. All pronouns, verbs, partici- 
ples, adverbs, articles, prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections, 
are general words. Of nouns, all adjectives are general words, 
and the greater part of substantives. Every substantive that 
has a plural number, is a general word; for no proper name 
can havea plural number, because it signifies only one indivi- 
dual. In all the fifteen books of Euclid’s Elements, there is 
not one word that is not general; and the same may be said of 
many large volumes. 

At the same time it must be acknowledged, that all the ob- 
jects we perceive are individuals. Every object of sense, of 
memory, or of consciousness, is an individual object. All the 
good things we enjoy or desire, and all the evils we feel or fear, 
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must come from individuals ; and I think we may venture 
say, that every creature which God has made, in the he 
above, o orin the earth beneath, or in the Mees: under the ea 
is an individual. =i 
How comes it to pass then, that in all bench eenetal 
make the greatest part of the language, and proper names but a 
very small and inconsiderable part of it. | a 
This seemingly strange phenomenon may, I think, be easi ! 
accounted for by the following observations. % 
First, Though there be a few individuals that are obvious 
the notice of all men, and therefore have proper names in al 1 
languages ; such as the sun and moon, the earth and 
yet the greatest part of the things to which we think fitto give 
proper names are local; known perhaps to a village or t 
neighbourhood, but unknown to the greater part of those 
speak the same language, and to all the restof mankind. 1 
names of such things being confined to a corner, and having r 0 
names answering to them in other languages, are not ites 
a part of the language, any more than the customs of a partict 
lar hamlet are accounted part of the law of the nation. 
For this reason, there are but few proper names that belon; nf 
toa language. It is next to be considered why there must b 
many general words in every language. ~ 
Secondly, It may be observed, that every individual objec 
that falls within our view has various attributes; and it is by 


essence of any individual object; all the knowledge ‘we eat 
attain of it, is the knowledge of its attributes ; its quantity, it its 
various. qualities, its various relations to other things, its ; 
its situation, and motions. It is by such attributes of thi 
only that we can communicate our knowledge of them to oth 
By their attributes, our hopes or fears from them are regu! 
and itis only by attention to their attributes that we can m 
them subservient to our ends ; ; and therefore we give names 0 
such attributes.  waslitio pihses ‘- ] 

Now all attributes must from their nature be expressed by 
general words, and are so expressed in all languages. In he 


names which express their nature. They were called univers 
because they might belong equally to many individuals, and ar 
not confined to one ; they were also called predicables, becar 
whatever is predicated, that is, affirmed or denied of one 
ject, may be of more, and therefore is an universal, and ex 
ed by a general word. A predicable therefore signifies. th 
same thing as an attribute, with this difference only, that the first 
is Latin, the last English. ‘The attributes we find either in ‘the 
creatures of God, or in the works of men, are common to m 
individuals. We either find it to be so, or presume it maybe 
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so, and give them the same name in every subject to which they 


v There are not only attributes belonging to individual subjects, 
but there are likewise attributes of attributes, which may be 
called secondary attributes. Most attributes are capable of dif- 
ferent degrees, and different modifications, which must be ex- 
pressed by general words. 

Thus itis an attribute of many bodies to be moved; but 
motion may be in an endless variety of directions. It may be 
quick or slow, rectilineal or curvilineal; it may be equable, or 
accellerated, or retarded. 

As all attributes, therefore, whether primary or secondary, 
are expressed by general words, it follows, that in every propo-- 


. sition we express in language, what is affirmed or denied of the 


subject of the proposition must be expressed by general words : 
and that the subject of the proposition may often be a general 
word, wiil appear from the next observation. 

_ hardly, The same faculties by which we distinguish the dif- 
ferent attributes belonging to the same subject, and give names 
to them, enables us likewise to observe, that many subjects agree 
in certain attributes, while they differin others. By this means 
we are enabled to reduce individuals which are infinite, to a 
limited number of classes, which are called kinds and sorts; and 
in the scholastic language, genera and species. 

Observing many individuals to agree in certain attributes, we 
refer them all to one class, and give a name to the class. This 
name comprehends in its signification not one attribute only, 
but all the attributes which distinguish that class; and by affirm- 
ing this name of any individual, we affirm it to have all the 
attributes which characterize the class. Thus men, dogs, horses, 
elephants, are so many different classes of animals. In like 
manner we marshal other substances, vegetable and inanimate, 
into classes. 

Nor is it only substances that we thus form into classes. We 
do thesame, with regard to qualities, relations, actions, affec- 
tions, passions, and all other things. 

When a class is very large, it is divided into subordinate 
classes in the same manner. The higher class is called a genus 
or kind ; the lower a species or sort of the higher. Sometimes 
a species is still subdivided into subordinate species ; and this 
subdivision is carried on as far as is found convenient for the 
purpose of language, or for the improvement of knowledge. , 
_. In this distribution of things into genera and species, it is evi- 
dent that the name of the species comprehends more attributes 
‘than the name of the genus. The species comprehends all that 
isin the genus, and those attributes likewise which distinguish 
that species from others belonging to the same genus ; and the 
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more subdivisions. we make, the names of the lower bec: 
still the more comprehensive in their signification, but the | es 
extensive in their application to individuals, . 
Hence it is an axiom in logic, that the more extensive a 
general term is, it is the less comprehensive ; and on the cont 
the more comprehensive, the less extensive. Thus, in th 
lowing series of subordinate general terms, animal, man, Fre 
man, Parisian, every subsequent term comprehends in its sign 
fication all that is in the preceding, and sometimes more; ani 
every antecedent term extends to more individuals than the 1e 
subsequent. eddy 
Such divisions and subdivisions of things into genera and 
species with general names, are not confined to the learned an 
polished languages ; they are found in those of the rudest cial 
of mankind: from ‘which we learn, that the invention and the 
use of general words, both to signify the attributes of thin 
and to signify the genera and species of things, ds not a subi 
invention of philosophers, but an operation which all men p 
form by the light of commonsense. Philosophers may specu! 
about this operation, and reduce it to canons and aphorisms; 
but men of common understanding, without knowing any thing 
of the philosophy of it, can put it in practice; in like man- 
_ner as they can see objects, and make use of their eyes, although _ 
they know nothing of the structure of the eye, or of the theory 
of vision. y 
Every genus, and every species of things, may be either the 4 
subject or the predicate of a proposition, nay of innumerable 
propositions ; for every attribute common to the genus or species 
may be affirmed of it; and the genus may be affirmed of every 
species, and both genus and species of every indagagent to which 
it extends. = 
Thus of man it may be affirmed, that he is an raster made 
up of body and ‘mind ; that he is of few days and full of trouble; 
that he is capable of various improvements in arts, in knowledge, 
and in virtue. Ina word, every thing common to the species” 
may be aflirmed of man; ‘and of all such pope which 
are innumerable, man is the subject. il * 
’ Again, of every nation and tribe, and of every medividuad : 
the human race that i is, or was, or shall be, it may be affirmed sd 
that they are men, © In all such propositions, which are innu- 
merable, man is the predicate of the proposition. = = = 
We observed above an extension and a comprehension i 
general terms ; and that in any subdivision of things the na 
of the lowest species is most comprehensive, and that of t 
highest genus most extensive. I would now observe, that, ~ 
by means of such general terms, there is also an extension and — 
comprehension of propositions, which is one of the noblest 
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) of language, and fits it for expressing with great ease and 
expedition, the highest attainments in knowledge, of which the 
human understanding is capable. 

_ When the predicate is a genus or a species, the proposition is 
more or less comprehensive, according as the predicate is. 
Thus, when I say that this seal is gold, by this simgle proposition, 
J affirm of it all the properties which that metal is known to 
have. WhenI say of any man that he is a mathematician, 
this appellatidn comprehends all the attributes that belong to 
him as an animal, as a man, and as one who has studied mathe- 
matics. When | say that the orbit of the planet Mercury 
is an ellipsis, | thereby affirm of that orbit all the properties 
which Apollonius and other Geometricians have discovered, 
or may discover, of that species of figure. 

Again, when the subject of a proposition is a genus or a spectes, 
the proposition is more or less extensive, according as the 
subject is. Thus when! am taught, that three angles of a 
plane triangle are equal to two right angles, this property ex- 
tends to every species of plane triangle, and to every individual 
plane triangle that did, or does, or can exist. 

It is by means of such extensive and comprehensive proposi- 
tions that human knowledge is condensed, as it were, into a 
size adapted to the capacity of the human mind, with great 
addition to its beauty, and without any diminution of its dis- 
tinctness and perspicuity. 

General propositions in science may be compared to the 
seed of a plant, which, according to some philosophers, has not 
only the whole future plant enclosed within it, but the seeds 
of that plant, and the plants that shall spring from them through 
all future generations. 

But the similitude falls short in this respect, that time and 
accidents, not in our power, must concur to disclose the con- 
tents of the seed, and bring them into our view; whereas 
the contents of a general proposition may be brought forth, 
ripened, and exposed to view at our pleasure, and in an instant. 

Thus the wisdom of ages, and the most sublime theorems of 
science, may be laid up, like an Iliad in a nut shell, and trans- 
mitted to future generations. And this noble purpose of 
language can only be accomplished, by means of general words 
annexed to the divisions and subdivisions of things. 

_ What has been said in this chapter, I think, is sufficient to - 
show, that there can be no language, not so much as a single 
proposition, without general words ; that they must make the 
greatest part of every language, and that it is by them only that 
language is fitted to express, with wonderful ease and expedi- 
tion, all the treasures of human wisdom and knowledge. 
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OF GENERAL CONCEPTIONS. ands, yr 

+ FEAR Ay 

AS general words are so necessary in language, itis pat 

to conclude that there must be general COE REIE Me of w 

they are the signs. eT he. : 

Words are empty sounds, when they do “not _ signify y the 

thoughts of the speaker; and it is ne from | leir significa 
that they are denominated general. Every word that is spo 

considered merely as a sound, is an individual sound. 1d 

can only be called a general word, because that which } 

signifies, is general. Now, that which it signifies, ‘is conceived 

by the mind both of the speaker and hearer, if the wor , 

distinct meaning, and be distinctly understood. . It is ther 

impossible that words can have a general signification, A 

there be conceptions in the mind of the speaker, and o 

hearer, of things that are general. It is to such that I; ZIVe 

the name of general conceptions: and it ought to be observed 


in conceiving, which is an individual act, but. from. ihe ab ct 
or thing conceived, which is general. io: aleasaale 
We are therefore here to consider whether ‘we bars ich 
general conceptions, and how they are formed. _ oui 
To begin with the conceptions expressed by general te 
that is, by such general words as may be the subj ject. or 
predicate of a proposition. They are either “ielaleaak thing 
or they are genera or species of things. _ 
It is evident, with respect to all the individuals we 
acquainted mith, that we have a more clear. and distinct . D: 
ception of their attributes, than of the subject. to which | hos 
attributes belong. if 
‘Take, for instance, any individual body we have ac 
Know, what conception do we form of it? Every ne 
know this from his consciousness. He will ad 
ceives it as a thing that has length, breadth, and | 
a figure, and such a colour ; that is hard, or soft, 
has such qualities, and is fit for such purposes,, 
table, he may know where it grew, what is the forr 
leaves, and flower, and seed. If an animal, what are ue na 
instincts, its manner of life, and of rearing its young. | 
attributes belonging to this individual, and numbers 
he may surely have a distinct conception ; and he vy 
words in language by which he can clearly and distinctly e: 
each of them. inti 
If we consider, in like manner, the conception. we orm 
of any individual person of our acquaintance, we shall find it 
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to be made up of various attributes, which we ascribe to him; 
such as, that he is the son of sucha man, the brother of such 
another, that he has such an employment or office, has such a 
fortune, that he is tall or short, well or ill made, comely or ill 
fayoured, young or old, married or unmarried ; to this we may 
add, his temper, his character, his abilities, and perhaps some 
anecdotes of his history. ae 

Such is the conception we form of individual persons of our 
acquaintance. By such attributes we describe them to those 
who know them not; and by such attributes historians give us a 
conception of the personages of former times. Nor is it possi- 
ble to do it in any other way. 

All the distinct knowledge we have or can attain of any 
individual, is the knowledge of its attributes: for we know not 
the essence of any individual. This seems to be beyond the 
reach of the human faculties. : 

Now, every attribute is what the ancients called an universal. 
It is, or may be, common to various individuals. There is no 
attribute belonging to any creature of God which may not 
belong to others; and, on this account, attributes, in all 
languages, are expressed by general words. 

Tt appears likewise, from every man’s experience, that he 
may have as clear and distinct a conception of such attributes 
as we have named, and of innumerable others, as he can have 
of any individual to which they belong. — 

Indeéd the attributes of imdividuals is all that we distinctly 
conceive about them. It is true, we conceive a subject, to 
which the attributes belong; but of this subject, when its 
attributes are set aside, we have but an obscure and relative 
conception, whether it be body or mind. : 

This was before observed with regard to bodies, Essay 2. 
chap. 19, to which we refer, and it is no less evident with 
regard to minds. What is it we call a mind? It is a thinking, 
intelligent, active being. Granting, that thinking, intelligence, 
and activity, are attributes of mind, | want to know what the 
thing or being is, to which these attributes belong? To this 
question I can find no satisfying answer. The attributes of 
mind, and particularly its operafions, we know clearly; but of 
the thing itself we have only an obscure notion. 

Nature teaches us, that thinking and reasoning are attributes, 
which cannot exist without a subject; but of that subject I. 
believe the best notion we can form implies little more than that 
it is the subject of such attributes. : 

_ Whether other created beings may have the knowledge of 
the real essence of created things, so as to be able to deduce 
their attributes from their essence and constitution, or whether 
this be the prerogative of Him who made them, we cannot 
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tell; but it is a knowledge which seems to sears beyond the 
reach of the human faculties. a 
We know the essence of a triangle, and from that, cae nee 
can deduce its properties. Is is an universal, and might 
been conceived by the human mind, though no individu: 
gle had ever existed. It has only what Mr. Lock 
nominal essence, which is expressed in its definition. 
every thing that exists has a real essence, which is abo a 
comprehension ; and therefore we cannot deduce its properties 
or attributes Ron its nature, as we do in the boianalee OW 
must take a contrary road in the knowledge of God’s work 
and satisfy ourselves with their attributes as facts, and with th 
general conviction that there is a subject to which these attr 
butes belong. Bi 
Enough, I think, has been said, to show, not only. ‘tha wv 
may have clear and distinct conceptions of attributes, but 
they are the only things, with regard to eyes, of which w 
have a clear and distinct conception. Seen 
The other class of general terms are those’ that signify tl thi 
genera and species into which we divide and subdivide things 
And if we be able to form distinct conceptions of attributes, if 
cannot surely be denied that we may have distinct conception 
of genera and species; because they are only collections ° 
attributes which we conceive to exist in a subject, and to which 
we give a general name. If the attributes comprehended undei 
that general name be distinctly conceived, the thing meant by 
the name must be distinctly conceived. And the name may justi 
be attributed to every individual which has those attributes 
Thus, I conceive distinctly what it is to have wings, to be cc 
vered with feathers, to lay eggs. Suppose then that we give tht 
name of bird to every animal that has these three attributes. _ 
undoubtedly my conception of a bird is as distinct as my n 
of, the attributes which are common to this-species : and 
be admitted to be the definition of a bird, there is nothing ] 
ceive more distinctly. If I had never seen a bird, and can 
be made to understand the definition, I can easily apply i 
every individual of the species, without danger of mistake. 
When things are divided and subdivided by men of science, 
names given to the genera and species, those names are defit 
Thus, the genera and species of plants, and of other natural b 
dies, are accurately defined by the writers in the various branch 
of natural history ; so that, to all future generations, the 
tion will convey a distinct notion of the genus or species di 
.There are, without doubt, many words signifying gene 
species of things, which have a meaning somewhat vag 
indistinct ; so that those who speak the same language do n 
always use them in the same sense. But if we attend to 
cause of this indistinctness, we shall find, that it is not owing 
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totheir being general terms, but to this, that there is no defi- 
nition of them that has authority. Their meaning, therefore, 
has not been learned by a definition, but by a kind of induction, 
by observing to what individuals they are applied by those who 
understand the language. We learn by habit to use them as we 
see others do, even when we have not a precise meaning annexed 
tothem. A man may know, that to certain individuals they may 
be applied with propriety ; but whether they can be applied to 
certain other individuals, he may be uncertain, either from want 
of good authorities, or from having contrary authorities, which 
leave him in doubt. 

' Thus, a man may know, that when he applies the name of 
beast to a lion or a tyger, and the name of bird to an eagle or a 
turkey, he speaks properly. But whether a bat be a bird or a 
beast, he may be uncertain. If there was any accurate defini- 
tion of a beast and of a bird, that was of sufficient authority, 
he could be at no loss. 

It is said to have been sometimes a matter of dispute, with 
regard toa monstrous birth of a woman, whether it was a man 
ornot. Although this be in reality a question about the mean- 
ing of a word, it may be of importance, on account of the privi- 
leges which laws have annexed to the human character. To 
make such laws perfectly precise, the definition of a man would 
be necessary, which I believe legislators have seldom or never 
thought fitto give. Itis, indeed, very difficult to fix a definition 
of so common a word, and the cases wherein it would be of any 
use so rarely occur, that perhaps it may be better, when they do 
occur, to leave them to the determination of a judge or of a jury, 
than to give a definition, which might be attended with unfore- 
seen consequences. 

A genus or species, being a collection of attributes, conceived 
to exist in one subject, a definition is the only way to prevent 
any addition or diminution, of its ingredients in the conception 
of different persons ; and when there is no definition that can be 
appealed to asa standard, the name will hardly retain the most 
perfect precision in its signification. 

From what has been said, I conceive it is evident, that the 
words which signify genera and species of things have often as 
precise and definite a signification as any words whatsoever ; and 
that when it is otherwise, their want of precision is not owing to 
their being general words, but to other causes. - 

’ Having shown that we may have a perfectly clear and distinct 
conception of the meaning of general terms, we may, ! think, 
take it for granted, that the same may be said of other general 
words, such as prepositions, conjunctions, articles. My design 
at present being only to show, that we have general conceptions 
no less clear and distinct than those of individuals, it is sufficient 
for this purpose, if this appears with regard ‘to the conceptions 
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‘ it attributes, which are not included in the definition. . — 


sides and measure of angles; it must have place and time.. Br 
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expressed by general terms. To conceive the meaning of a ge 
neral word, and to conceive that which it signifies, is the 
thing. We conceive distinctly the meaning of general | 
therefore we conceive distinctly that which they signify.. Bu 
such terms do not signify any individual, but what is common to” 
many individuals ; therefore we have a distinct conceptic om 
things common to many individuals, thatis, we have | distinct 

neral conceptions. “oat ah 

We must here beware of the ainbiguity: of the ect con 
which sometimes signifies the act of the mind in conceivin 
sometimes the thing conceived, which is the object of that act 
If the word be taken in the first sense, I acknowledge the 
every act of the mind is an individual act; shemlienesnlil 

1erefore, is not in the act of the mind, but in the object, or tl 
conceived. The thing conceived is an attribute common to 
many subjects, or it is a genus or brevis common to n many 
dividuals. 

Suppose I conceive a triangle, that is, a sheds Ginnie ris 
by three right lines. He that understands this definition distin 
has a distinct conception of a triangle. But a triangle is not < 
individual ; itis a species. The act of my understanding i 
conceiving it is an individual act, and has a real existence; but 
the thing conceived is general, and cannot. exist without 


‘Every triangle that really exists must have a certain length of | 


the definition of a triangle includes neither existence, no 
of those attributes ; and therefore they are not included in 
conception of a triangle, which cannot be mbar if i cain Dre: 
hend more than the definition. i 

Thus | think it appears to be evident, that we ft thapes genera 
conceptions that are clear and distinct, both of attributes 


things, and of genera and species of things. oy ee Uae 
bape se 
ee ae tan 
CHAPTER I: rue. Sauna 


5 #Rdeeg h 
OF GENERAL CONCEPTIONS FORMED BY ANALYZING: OBJEC’ : 
WE are next to consider the operations of the rondepeta 
by which we are enabled to form general conceptions. 
These appear to me to be three; first, the resolving spon} 
a subject into its known attributes, and giving a name toe 
tribute, which name shall signify that attribute, and n 
more. wining 5 
Secondly, The observing one or more such attributes to be 
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common to many subjects. The first is by philosophers called 
abstraction ; the second may be called generalizing ; but both 

are commonly included under the name of abstraction. 

It is difficult to say which of them goes first, or whether they 

are not so closely connected that, neither can claim the prece- 

- dence. For on the one hand, to perceive an agreement between 
two or more objects in the same attribute, seems to require no- 
thing more than to compare them together. A savage, upon 
seeing snow and chalk, would find no difficulty in perceiving that 
they have the same colour. Yet, on the other hand, it seems 
impossible that he should observe this agreement without ab- 
straction, that is, distinguishing in his conception the colour, 
wherein those two objects agree, from the other qualities wherein 
they disagree. ‘ , 

It seems, therefore, that we cannot generalize without some 

degree of abstraction ; but I apprehend we may abstract without 
generalizing : for what hinders ne from attending to the white- 
ness of the paper before me, without applying that colour to any 
other object The whiteness of this individual object is an ab- 
‘stract conception, but not a general one, while applied to one 
individual only. These two operations, however, are subser- 
vient to each other; for the more attributes we observe and 
distinguish in any one individual, the more agreements we shall 
discover between it and other individuals. 

A third operation of the understanding, by which we form 
abstract conceptions, is the combining into one whole a certain 

number of those attributes of which we have formed abstract no- 
tions, and giving aname to thatcombination. Itis thus we form 
abstract notions of the genera and species of things. These 
three operations we shall consider in order. 

With regard to abstraction, strictly so called, I can perceive 
nothing in it that is difficult either to be understood or practised. 
What can be more easy than to distinguish the different attri- 
butes which we know to belong to a subject? In a man, for in- 
stance, to distinguish his size, his complexion, his age, his fortune, 
his birth, his profession, and twenty other things that belong to 
him. To thinkand speak of these things with understanding, is 
surely withimthe reachjof every man endowed with the human 
faculties. ; 

There may be distinctions that require nice discernment, or an 
acquaintance with the subject that is notcommon. Thus, a cri- 
tic in painting, may discern the style of Raphael, or Titian, when 
another man could not. A lawyer may be acquainted with many 

distinctions in crimes, and contracts, and actions, which never 
occurred to a man who has not studied law. One man 
“may excel another in the talent of distinguishing, as he may in 
memory or in reasoning: but there is a certain degree of this 


are absolutely inseparable from their subject, and from o e 


; ~ yeally common to many individuals, let him consider whether 
there be not many men that are above six feet high, and man 
below it; whether there be not many men that are rich, and 


- cannot be the whiteness of another sheet, though both are called 
white. The weight of one guinea is not the weight of another 
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talent, without which a man would have no’ ute babel asider 
edas a reasonable creature. aete ov 0 -PP pity a 
It ought likewise to be observed, that olsaeae may mah Der. 
fect ease be distinguished and disjoined i in our conception, wh 5 
cannot be actually separated in the subject. Thus, ina body, 
1 can distinguish its solidity from its extension, and its weig 
from both. In extension, | can distinguish length, breadth, < 
thickness, yet none of these can be separated from the ae 
ffom one another. ‘There may be attributes belonging to a 
subject, and inseparable from it, of which we have no knoy 
ledge, and consequently no conception; but this does not hin- 
der our conceiving distinctly those of its attributes which we 
know. sD aOR PaE DY Ht 
Thus, all the properties of a circle are inseparable from ’ he — 
nature of a circle, and may be demonstrated from its definition; 
yet a man may have a perfectly distinct notion of a circle, who. 
knows very few of those properties of it which mathematicians © 
have demonstrated ; and a circle probably has many proper- 
ties which no mathematician ever dreamed of. inh’ 
It is therefore certain, that attributes, which in their weil 2 


another, may be disjoined in our conception; one cannot exis 
without the other, but one can be conceived without the other, 

Having considered abstraction, strictly so called, let us ne ct 
consider the operation of generalizing, which is nothing D 
the observing one or more attributes to be common to many 
a ea * 

If any man can doubt whether there be attributes that are 


many more that are poor; whether there be not many that 
were born in Britain, and many that were born in France. — fee 
multiply instances of this kind, would be to affront the soni 
understanding. It is certain therefore, that there are innume 
rable attributes that are really common to many individuals: 
and if this be what the schoolmen called univegsale a parte r 
we may affirm with certainty, that thane such universals. | 

There are some attributes expressed by general words, of 
which this may seem more doubtful. Such are the qualiti 
which are inherent in their several subjects. It may be sa 
that every subject has its own qualities, and that which is the 
quality of one subject, cannot be the quality of another subject. 
Thus the whiteness of the sheet of paper upon which I write, — 


guinea, though both are said to have the same weight. : 
ie 
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To this I answer, that the whiteness of this sheet is one thing, 
whiteness is another; the conceptions signified by these two 
forms of speech are as different as the expressions: the first sig- 
nifies an individual quality really existing, and is not a general 
conception, though it be an abstract one; the second signifies a 
general conception, which implies no existence, but may be 
predicated of every thing that is white, and in the same sense. 
On this account, if one should say, that the whiteness of this 
sheet is the whiteness of another sheet, every man perceives 
this to be absurd ; but when he says both sheets are white, 
this is true and perfectly understood. The conception of white- 
ness implies no existence; it would remain the same, though 
every thing in the universe that is white were annihilated, 

It appears, therefore, that the general names of qualities, as 
well as of other attributes, are applicable to many individuals 
in the same sense, which cannot be if there be not general con- 
ceptions signified by such names. ) 

If it should be asked, how early, or at what period of life, men 
begin to form general conceptions? |] answer, as soon as a child 
can say, with understanding, that he has two brothers or two 
sisters; as soon as he can use the plural number, he must 


have general conceptions ; for no individual can have a plural 


number. 
As there are not two individuals in nature that agree in every 
thing, so there are very few that do not agree in some things. 


We take pleasure from very early years in observing such — 


agreements. One great branch of what we call wit, which, 
when innocent, gives pleasure to évery good-natured man, con- 


sists in discovering unexpected agreements in things. The 
author of Hadibras could discern a property common to the 
monping and a boiled Jobster, that both turn from black to red. 
Swift could see something common to wit and an old cheese. 


Such unexpected agreements may show wit; but there are innu- 
merable agreements of things which cannot escape the notice 
of the lowest understanding; such as agreements in colour, 
magnitude, figure, features, time, place, age, and so forth. These 
agreements are the foundation of so many common attributes, 
which are found in the rudest languages. 

The ancient philosophers called these universals, or predica- 
bles, and endeavoured to reduce them to five classes; to wit, 


genus, species, specific difference, properties, and accidents. - 


Perhaps there may be more classes of universals or attributes ; 
for enumerations so very general, are seldom noeto but 
every attribute, common to several individuals, may be ex- 
pressed by a general term, which is the sign of a general con- 
ception. 

How prone men are to form general conceptions we may see 
from the use of metaphor, and of the other figures of speech 


_— 
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grounded on similitude. Similitude is nothing else than an 
agreement of the.objects compared in one or more attributes; 
and if there be no attribute common to both, there can be no © 
similitude, SOT Si 
The similitudes and analogies between the various 0 
that nature presents to us, are infinite and inexhaustible. — 
not only please, when displayed by the poet or wit m work 
taste, but they are highly useful in the ordinary communica 
of our thoughts and sentiments by language. In the rude 
guages of barbarous nations, similitudes and analogies supply 
want of proper words to express men’s sentiments, so much, t 
in such languages, there is hardly a sentence without a meta- 
phor ;.and if we examine the most copious and polished langue 
ges, we shall find that a great proportion of the words and. 
ses which are accounted the most ‘Proper, may: be sie 
progeny of metaphor. a 
As foreigners, who settle in a nation as their voaun come’ eat 
last to be incorporated, and lose the denomination of foreign: rs, 
so words and phrases, at first borrowed and figurative, by long 
use become denizens in the language, and lose the denominatic 
of figures of speech. When we speak of the extent of know: 
ledge, the steadiness of virtue, the tenderness of affection, the 
perspicuity of expression, no man conceives these to be meta~ 
phorical expressions ; they are as proper as any in the langaageg 
yet it appears upon the very face of them, that they must hav 
been metaphorical in those who used them first ; and that i is 
by use and prescription that they have lost the: denomination of 
figurative, and acquired a right to be considered proper words. 
This observation will be found to extend toa great part, perhaps 
the greatest part, of the words of the most perfect languages 
Sometimes the name of an individual is given to a general 
ception, and thereby the individual in a manner generalized. 
As when the Jew Shylock, in Shakspeare, says, A Daniel 
come to judgment; yea, a Daniel! In this speech, a snaps Le 
is an attribute, or an universal. The character of Daniel, a 
man of singular wisdom, is abstracted from his person, and cor n= 
sidered as capable of being attributed to other persons. 
Upon the whole, these two operations of abstracting and 
neralizing appear common to all men that have understandi 
The practice of them is, and must be, familiar to ever 
that uses language ; but it is one thing to practise them. 
another to,explain how they are performed; as it is one thir 
to see, anther to explainhow we see. The first is the provin e 
of all men, and is the natural and easy operation of the faculti¢ 
which God has given us. The second is the province of 
sophers, and though a matter of no great difficulty in itself, ha 
been much perplexed by the ambiguity of Nhe and still more 
by the hypotheses of philosophers. ’ 


oe 


ris 
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Thus when I consider a billiard ball, its colour is one attri- 
bute, which I signify by calling it white ; its figure is another, 
which is ‘signified by calling it spherical ; the firm cohesion of 
its parts is signified by calling it hard; its recoiling, when it 
strikes a hard body, is signified by its being called elastic ; its 
origin, as being part of the tooth of an elephant, is signified by 
calling it ivory: and its use by calling it a billiard ball? 

The words, by which each of those attributes is signified, 
have one distinct meaning, and in this meaning are applica- 
ble to many individuals. They signify not any individual 
thing, but attributes common to many individuals; nor is it 
beyond the capacity of a child to understand them perfectly, 
and to apply them properly to every individual in Which they 
are found. 

As it is by analyzing a complex object into its several attri- 
butes that we acquire our simplest abstract conceptions, it may 
be proper to compare this analysis with that which a chymist 
makes of a compounded body into the ingredients which enter 
into its composition ; for although there be such an analogy be- 
tween these two operations, that we give to both the name of 
analysis or resolution, there is at the same time so great a dissi- 
militude in some respects, that we may be led into error, by 
applying to one what belongs to the other. 

It is obvious, that the chymical analysis is an operation of the 
hand upon matter, by various material instruments. The ana- 
lysis we are now explaining is purely an operation of the under- 
standing, which requires no material instrument, nor produces 
any change upon any external thing; we shall therefore call it 
the intellectual or mental analysis. 

In the chymical analysis, the compound body itself is the sub- 
ject analyzed. A subject so imperfectly known, that it may be 
compounded of various ingredients, when to our senses it appears 
perfectly simple; and even when we are able to analyze it into 
the different ingredients of which it is composed, we know not 
how or why the combination of those ingredients produces such 
a body. 

Thus pure sea salt is a body to appearance, as simple as any 
in nature. Every the least. particle of it, discernible by our 
senses, is perfectly similar to every other particle in all its qua- 
lities. The nicest taste, the quickest eye, can discern no mark 
of its being made up of different ingredients ; yet by the chy- 
‘mical art, it can be analyzed into an acid and an alkali, and can 
be again produced by the combination of those two ingredients. 
But how this combination produces sea salt, no man has been 
able to discover. The ingred@f@nts are both as unlike the com- 
pound as any bodies we know. No man could have guessed, 
before the thing was known, that sea salt is compounded of those 
two ingredients; no man could have guessed, that the union of 


wy 


_ We are indeed in most cases very imperfect judges of y 


den thing may be, this is no good reason for believing that it re 
ae A may be is a mere hypothesis, which may furnish mai 
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those two ingredients should produce such a compound as sea 
salt. Such in many cases are the phenomena of the chymi cal 
analysis of a compound body. a ; 
If we consider the intellectual analysis of an van 
evident that nothing of this kind can happens because the th 
analyzed is not an external object imperfectly known; it 
conception of the mind itself. And to suppose that there « 
be any thing in a conception that is not conceived, is a cont 
diction. 4 “ns 
The reason of observing this difference ‘bekintiih those twe 
kinds of analysis is, that some philosophers, in order to suppo 7 
their systems, have maintained, that a complex idea 
the appearance of the most perfect simplicity, and ab 
-similitude of any of the simple ideas of whichit is compounde 
just as a white colour may appear perfectly simple, and retain 
no similitude to any of the seven primary colours of which it 
‘compounded; or as a chymical composition may appear perfect! 
simple, and retain no similitude to any of the ‘ingredients. 
From which those philosophers have drawn this impo 
conclusion, that a cluster of the ideas of sense, properly 
bined, may make the idea of a mind; and that all the ideas 
which Mr. Locke calls ideas of reflection, are only composition: 
of the ideas which we have by our five senses. From this the 
transition is easy, that if a proper composition of the nie 
matter may make the idea of a mind, then a proper compos 
of matter itself may make a mind, and that man is only a P oo 
of matter curiously formed. a 
In this curious system, the whole fabric rests upon this four 
dation, that a complex idea, which is made up of various simp! 
ideas, may appear to be perfectly simple, and to have no marks 
of composition, because a compound body may appear “ie, our 
senses to be perfectly simple. uk 
Upon this fundamental proposition of this system [| beg lea ve 
to make two remarks. ig 
Ist, Supposing it to be true, it affirms only what may 


may be. But this we know, that were we ever so certain 


of investigation, but is not entitled to the least degree’ of be 
The transition from what may be to what really is, is familiar | 
and easy to those who have a predilection fora hypothesis ; but 
to a man who seeks truth without prejudice or prepossession, it 
is a very wide and difficult a he will never pass from — 
the one to the other, without ce, not only that the mes 
may be, but that it really is. 

Qdly, As far as I am able to judge, this, which it is said may 
be, cannot be. Thata complex idea should be made up of — 


be bi me 
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simple ideas, so that to a ripe understanding reflecting upon that 
idea, there should be no appearance of composition, nothing 


similar to the simple ideas of which it is compounded, seems to 


me to involve a contradiction. The idea is a conception of the 
mind. If any thing more than this is meant by the idea, I know 
not what it is ; and I wish both to know what it is, and to have 
proof of its existence. Now that there should be any thing in 
the conception of an object which is not conceived, appears to 
meas manifest a contradiction, as that there should be an exist- 
ence which does not exist, or that a thing should be conceived, 
and not conceived at the same time. ‘ 
But, say these philosophers, a white colour is produced by 


the composition of the primary colours, and yet has no resem- — 
blance to any of them. I grant it. But what can be inferred 


from this with regard to the composition of ideas? To bring 
this argument home to the point, they must say, that because a 
white colour is compounded of the primary colours, therefore 
the idea of a white colour is compounded of the ideas of the 
primary colours. This reasoning, if it was admitted, would 
lead to innumerable absurdities. An opaque fluid may be 
compounded of two or more pellucid fluids. Hence we might 
infer with equal force, that the idea of an opaque fluid may be 
compounded of the idea of two or more pellucid fluids. 

Nature’s way of compounding bodies, and our way of com- 
pounding ideas, are so different in many respects, that we cannot 
reason from the one to the other, unless it can be found, that 
ideas are combined by fermentations and elective attractions, 
and may be analyzed in a furnace by the force of fire and of 
menstruums. Until this discovery be made, we must hold those 
to be simple ideas, which, upon the most attentive reflection, 
have no appearance of composition; and those only to be the 
ingredients of complex ideas, which, by attentive reflection, 
ean be perceived to be contained in them. 

If the idea of mind, and its operations, may be compounded 
of the ideas of matter and its qualities, why may not the idea 
of matter be compounded of the ideas of mind? There is the 
same evidence for the last may be as for the first. And why may 
not the idea of sound be compounded of the ideas of colour; 
or the idea of colour of those of sound? Why may not the 
idea of wisdom be compounded of ideas of folly; or the idea 
of truth of ideas of absurdity ? But we leave those mysterious 
may bes to them that have faith to receive them. ‘ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


QF GENERAL CONCEPTIONS FORMED BY COMBINATION. 


AS, by an intellectual analysis of objects, we form general — 
conceptions of single attributes, which, of all conceptions, that 
enter into the human mind, are the most simple, so by combining 
several of these into one parcel, and giving a name to that 
combination, we form general conceptions ‘that may be very 
complex, and at the same time very distinct. “hal 

Thus one, who, by analyzing extended objects, has got the 
simple notions of a point, a line, straight or curve, an angle, a 
surface, a solid, can easily conceive a plain surface, terminated 
by four equal straight lines meeting in four points at right angles. 
To this species of figure he gives the name of asquare. In like — 
manner he can conceive a solid terminated by six equal squares, 
and give it the name of a cube. A square, a cube, and every 
name of mathematical figure, is a general term, expressing a 
complex general conception, made by a certain combination of 
the simple elements into which we analyze extended bodies. 
_ Every mathematical figure is accurately defined, by enume-— 
rating the simple elements of which it is formed, and the manner 
of theircombination. The definition contains the whole essence 
of it: and every property that belongs to it may be deduced © 
by demonstrative reasoning from its definition. It is nota thing © 
that exists, for then it would be an individual; but it is a thing 
that is conceived without regard to existence. 

A farm, a manor, a parish, a county, a kingdom, are complex 
general conceptions, formed by various combinations and mo- 
difications of inhabited territory, under certain forms of govern- 
ment. 

Different combinations of military men form the notions of a 
company, a regiment, an army. sich 3 

_The several crimes which are the objects of criminal law; 
such as theft, murder, robbery, piracy, what are they but certain 


_ combinations of human actions and intentions, which are accu- ' 
_ rately defined in criminal law, and which it is found convenient 


to comprehend under one name, and consider as one thing ? 


.» When we observe, that nature, in her animal, vegetable, and ‘ 


inanimate productions, has formed many individuals that agree 


‘in many of their qualities and attributes, we are led by natural — 


instinct to expect their agreement in other qualities, which we — 
have net had occasion to perceive. ‘Thus, a child who has once — 
burnt his finger, by putting it in the flame of one candle, ex- 
pects the same event if he puts itin the flame of another can-~ 
dle, or in any flame, and is thereby led to think that the quality 
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of burning belongs to all flame. This instinctive induction is 

not justified by the rules of logic, and it sometimes: leads men 

info harmless mistakes, which experience may afterward correct; 

but it preserves us from destruction in innumerable dangers to 
_ which we are exposed. 

The reason of taking notice of this principle in human nature 
in this place is, that the distribution of the productions of nature 
into genera and species becomes, on account of this principle, 
more generally useful. 

The physician expects, that the rhubarb which has never yet 
been tried will have like medical virtues with that which he has 
prescribed on former occasions. ‘Two parcels of rhubarb agree 
in certain sensible qualities, from which agreement they are both 
called by the same general name rhubarb. Therefore it is ex- 
pected that they will agree in their medical virtues. And as 
experience has discovered certain virtues in one parcel, or in 
many parcels, we presume, without experience, that the same 
virtues belong to all parcels of rhubarb that shall be used. 

If a traveller meets a horse, an ox, or a sheep, which he never 
saw before, he is under no apprehension, believing these animals 
to be of a species that is tame and inoffensive. But he dreads 
a lion ora tiger, because they are of a fierce and ravenous 
species. 

We are capable of receiving innumerable advantages, and are 
exposed to innumerable dangers, from the various productions 
of nature, animal, vegetable, and inanimate. The life of man, 
if an hundred times longer than it is, would be insufficient to 
learn from experience the useful and hurtful qualities of every 
individual production of nature taken singly. e 

The Author of nature has made provision for our attaining 
that knowledge of his works which is necessary for our subsist- 
ence and preservation, partly by the constitution of the produc- 
tions of nature, and partly by the constitution of the human mind. 

For, first, In the productions of nature, great numbers of 
individuals are made so like to one another, both in their ob- 
vious and in their more occult qualities, that we are not only 
enabled, but invited, as it were, to reduce them into classes, and 
to give a general name to aclass ; a name which is common to 
every individual of the class, because it comprehends in its signi- 
fication those qualities or attributes only that are common to all 
the individuals of that class. i 
_ Secondly, The human mind is so framed, that, from the agreé- 
ment of individuals in the more obvious qualities by which we 
reduce them into one class, we are naturally led to expect that 
they will be found to agree in their more latent qualities, and in 
this we are seldom disappointed. 

We have, therefore, a strong and rational inducement, both to 
distribute natural substances into classes. genera and species, 


plan of government, a plan of conduct in public or in private 


a cy to men like himself. 
hee ‘th 
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under general names ; and to do this with all the accuracy « 
distinctness we are able. For the more accurate our divicign ns 
are made, and the more distinctly the several species are 
fined, the more securely we may rely, that the qvalites We 

in one or in a few individuals will be found in all of thes 
species. 

Every species of natural substances which has a ne 
language, is an attribute of many individuals, and is itse 
combination of more simple attributes, which we observe tob 
¢eommon to those individuals. 

We shall find a great part of the words of every all 
nay, I apprehend, the far greater part, to signify combinations 
of more simple general conceptions, which men have found 
proper to be bound up, as it were, in one parcel, by being de 
goed by one name. 

Some general conceptions there are, which may more pro 
ly be called compositions or works than mere combinations, ; 
Thus, one may conceive a machine which never existed. — 
may Conceive an air in music, a poem, a plan of orohitectaileg 


life, a sentence, a discourse, a treatise. Such compositions a .: 
things conceived in the mind of the author, not individuals tha ¥ 
really exist ; and the same general conception which the ae 
had may be ‘communicated to others by language. ‘t hs 

Thus, the Oceana of Harrington was conceived in the mind 
of its author. The materials of which it is composed are thi 
conceived, not things that existed. His senate, his popular aij 
sembly, his magistrates, his elections, are all conceptions of h 
mind, and the whole is one complex conception. And the sar 
may be said of every work of the human understanding. 

Very different from these are the works of God, which ve 
behold. They are works of creative power, not of understand- 
ing only. They have a real existence. Our best conceptions 
of them are partial and imperfect. But of the works of the 
human understanding our conception may be perfect and com- 
plete. They are nothing but what the author conceived, 
what he can express by language, so as to eh his concey 


Although such works are indeed complex prior: conceptio 
ey do not so properly belong to our present subject. T 
are more the objects of judgment and of taste, than of bare ey . 
ception or simple apprehension. * 
To return therefore to those complex conceptions which ¢ 
formed merely by combining those that are more simple. q 
ture has given us the power of combining such simple attributes, 
and such a number of them as we find proper; and of giving 
one name to that combination, and considering it as one object — 
of thought. ras 
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The simple attributes of things, which fall under our obser- 
vation, are not so numerous but that they may all have names in 
‘acopious language. But to give names to all the combinations 
that can be made of two, three, or more of them, would be im- 
possible. The most copious languages have names but fora very 
small part. 

It may likewise be observed, that the combinations that have 
names are nearly, though not perfectly, the same in the different 
languages of civilized nations, that have intercourse with another. 
Hence it is, that the Lexicographer, for the most part, can 
give words in one language answering perfectly, or very nearly, 
to those of another; and what is wrote in a simple style in one 
language, can be translated almost word for word into another. 

From these observations we may conclude, that there are 
either certain common principles of human nature, or certain 
common occurrences of human life, which dispose men, out of 
an infinite number that might be formed, to form certain combi- 
nations rather than others. 

Mr. Hume, in order to account for this phenomenon, has re- 
course to what he calls the associating qualities of ideas; to wit, 
causation, contiguity.in time, and place, and similitude. He 
conceives, “ that one of the most remarkable effects of those 
associating qualities, is the complex ideas which are the common 
subjects of our thoughts. That this also is the cause why lan- 
guages so nearly correspond to one another. Nature ina manner 
pointing out to every one those ideas which are most proper to 
be united into a complex one.”’ 

I agree with this ingenious author, that nature in a manner 
points out those simple ideas which are most proper to be united 
into a complex one; but nature does this, not solely or chiefly 
by the relations between the simple ideas, of contiguity, causa- 
tion, and resemblance ; but rather by the fitness of the combina- 
tions we make, to aid our own conceptions, and to convey them 
to others by language easily and agreeably. 

The end and use of language, without regard to the associa- 
ting qualities of ideas, will lead men that have common under- 
standing to form such complex notions as are proper for express- 
ing their wants, their thoughts, and their desires ; and in every. 
language we shall find these to be the complex notions that have 
names. 

In the rudest state of society, men must have occasion to form 
the general notions of man, woman, father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter, sister, brother, neighbour, friend, enemy, and many others, 
to express the common relations of one person to another. 

_ If they are employed in hunting, they must have general terms 
to express the various implements and operations of the chase, 
Their houses and clothing, however simple, will furnish another 
set of general terms, to express the materials, the workmanship, 


‘soon lose their credit. So true was the observation made by 
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and excellencies and defects of those fabrics. If they sail upon 
rivers, or upon the sea, this will give occasion to a great num: 
ber of general terms, which otherwise would never have occur- 
red to their thoughts. é . 
The same thing may be said of agriculture, of pasturage, of 
every art they practise, and of every branch of knowledge they 
attain. The necessity of general terms for communicating our 
sentiment is obvious; and the invention of them, as far as we” 
find them necessary, requires no other talent but that degree of © 
understanding which is common to men. .. 
The notions of debtor and creditor, of profit and loss, of ac- 
count, balance, stock on hand, and many others, are owing to 
commerce. The notions of latitude, longitude, course, distance 
run ; and those of ships, and of their various parts, furniture 
and operations, are owing to navigation. The anatomist must — 
have names, for the various similar and dissimilar parts of the: 
human body, and words, to express their figure, position, struc~ 
ture, and use. The physician must have names for the various 
diseases of the body, their causes, symptoms, and means of cure. 
The like may be said of the grammarian, the logician, the 
eritic, the rhetorician, the moralist, the naturalist, the mechanic, 
and every man that professes any art or science. 
When any discovery is made in art or in nature, which re- 
quires new combinations and new words to express it properly, 
the invention of these is easy to those who have a distinct notion 
of the thing to be expressed ; and such words will readily be 
adopted, and receive the public sanction. _ yt 
Th on the other hand, any man of eminence, through vanity 
or want of judgment, should invent new words, to express com 
binations that have neither beauty nor utility, or which may as 
well be expressed in the current language, his authority may ~ 
give them currency for a time with servile imitators, or blind 
admirers : but the judicious will laugh at them, and they will 


Pomponius Marcellus, an ancient grammarian, to Tiberius Cesar. 
“* You, Cesar, have power to make a man a denizen of Rome, — 
but not to make a word a denizen of the Roman language.” 
Among nations that are civilized, and have intercourse with — 
one another, the most necessary and useful arts will be common ; 
the important parts of human knowledge will be common; their 
several languages will be fitted to it, and consequently to one” 
another. a 
New inventions of general use give an easy birth to new com- — 
plex notions and new names, which spread as far as the inven- — 
tion does. How many new complex notions have been formed, — 
and names of them invented in the languages of Europe, by the 
modern inventions of printing, of gunpowder, of the mariner’s” 
compass, of optical glasses! The simple ideas combined in — 
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those complex notions, and the associating qualities of those 
sg are very ancient ; but they never produced those com- 
plex notions until there was use for them. 

What is peculiar to a nation in its customs, manners, or laws, 
will give occasion to complex notions and words peculiar to the 
language of that nation. Hence it is easy to see, why an im- 
peachment, and an attainder, in the English language, ahd ostra- 
cism in the Greek language, have not names answering to them 
in other languages. i 

I apprehend, therefore, that it is utility, and not the associating 
qualities of the ideas, that has led men to form only certain com- 
binations, and to give names to them in language, while they 
neglect an infinite number that might be formed. 

The common occurrences of life, in the intercourse of men, 
and in their occupations, give occasionto many complex notions. 
We see an individual occurrence, which draws our attention 
more or less, and may be a subject of conversation. Other 

occurrences, similar to this in many respects, have been ob- 
served, or may be expected. It is convenient that we should 
be able to speak of what is common to them all, leaving 
out the unimportant circumstances of time, place, and persons. 
This we can do with great ease, by giving a name to what is 
common to all those individual occurrences. Such a name is 
a great aid to language, because it comprehends, in one word, 
a great number of simple notions, which it would be very te- 
dious to express in detail. ; 

Thus men have formed the complex notions of eating, drink- 
" ing, sleeping, walking, riding, running, buying, selling, ploughing, 
sowing, a dance, a feast, war, a battle, victory, triumph; and 
others without number. 

Such things must frequently be the subject of conversation ; 
and if we had not a more compendious way of expressing them 
than by a detail of all the simple notions they comprehend, we 
should lose the benefit of speech. 

The different talents, dispositions, and habits of men in socie- 
ty, being interesting to those who have to do with them, will in 
every language have general names ; such as wise, foolish, know- 
ing, ignorant, plain, cunning. In every operative art, the tools, 
instruments, materials, the work produced, and the various ex- 
cellencies and defects of these, must have general names. 

The various relations of persons, and of things which cannot 
escape the observation of men in society, lead us to many com- 
plex general notions; such as father, brother, friend, enemy, 
master, servant, property, theft, rebellion. 

The terms of art in the sciences make another class of general 
names of complex notions ; as in mathematics, axiom, definition, 

problem, theorem, demonstration. 

Ido not attempt a complete enumeration even of the classes 


— 
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of complex general conceptions. ‘Those [have named as 
specimen, I think, are mostly comprehended under what M 
Locke calls mixed modes and relations; which, he justly ob- 
serves, have names given them in language, in preference to in- 
numerable others that might be formed; for this reason only, 
that they are useful for the purpose of communicating ou 
thoughts by language. 

In all the languages of mankind, not only the writings and 
discourses of the learned, but the conversation of the vulgar, is 
almost entirely made up of general words, which are the signs 
of general conceptions, either simple or complex. And in every 
language, we find the terms signifying complex notions to be 
such, and only such, as the use of language requires. 

There remains a very large class of complex general terms, 
on which I shall make some observations ; I mean those by which 
we name the species, genera, and tribes of natural substances. — 

‘It is utility, indeed, that leads us to give general names to thé 
various species of natural substances; but, in combining i 


attributes which are included under the specific name, we ar 
more aided and directed by nature, than in forming other com=- 
binations of mixed modes and relations. In the last, the ingre- 
dients are brought together in the occurrences of life, or in the 
actions or thoughts of men. But, in the first, the ingredients” 
are united by nature in many individual substances which God 
' has made. We form a general notion of those attributes, where- 
in many individuals agree. We give a specific name to this 
combination ; which name is common to all substances having 
those attributes, which either do or may exist. ‘The specific 
name comprehends neither more nor fewer attributes than wé 
find proper to put into its definition. It comprehends not time, 
nor place, nor even existence, although there can be no indi- 
vidual without these. “! 
This work of the understanding is absolutely necessary for 
speaking intelligibly of the productions of nature, and for reap- 
ing the benefits we receive, and avoiding the dangers we are 
exposed to from them. The individuals are so many, that to 
give a proper name to each would be beyond the power of lan- 
guage. If a good or bad quality was observed in an individual, 
of how small use would this be, if there was not a species in | 
which the same quality might be expected. . - 
Without some general knowledge of the qualities of natural 
substances, human life could not be preserved. And there can” 
be no general knowledge of this kind, without reducing them to” 
species under specific names. For this reason, among the) 
rudest nations, we find names for fire, water, earth, air, moun- 
tains, fountains, rivers ; for the kinds of vegetables they use ; of 
animals they hunt or tame, or that are found useful or hurtful. 
Each of those names signifies in general a substance having a 
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certain combination of attributes. The name therefore must 
be common to all substances in which those attributes are found. 

Such general names of substances being found in all vulgar 

uages, before philosophers began to make accurate divisions, 
and less obvious distinctions, it is not to be expected that their 
meaning should be more precise than is necessary for the com- 
mon purposes of life. — 

As the knowledge of nature advances, more species of natural 
substances are obseryed, and their useful qualities discovered. 
Tn order that this important part of human knowledge may be 
communicated, and handed down to future generations, it is not 
sufficient that the species have names. Such is the fluctuating 
state of language, that a general name will not always retain the 
same precise signification, unless it haye a definition i in which 
men are disposed to acquiesce. » 

There was undoubtedly a great fund of natural knowledge 
among the Greeks and Romans i in the time of Pliny. _ There is 
a great fund in his Natural Histor y ; but much of it is lost to us, 
for this reason among others, that we know not what species of 

tance he means by stich a name. 

“Nothing could haye prevented this loss but an accurate defi- 
nition of the name, by which the species might have been dis- 
tinguished from all others, as long as that name and its definition 
remained. 

To prevent such loss in future times, modern philosophers 
have very laudably attempted to give names and accurate difini- 
tions of all the known species of substances, wherewith the 
bountiful Creator has enriched our globe. 

_ This is necessary, in order to form a copious and distinct lan- 

uage concerning them, and consequently to facilitate our know- 

e of them, and to convey it to future generations. 

_ Every species that is known to exist ought to have a name; 

d that name ought to be defined by such attributes as serve 
best to distinguish the species from all others. 

ature invites to this work, by having formed things | so as to 
make it both easy and important. 

_ For, first, We perceive numbers of individual substances so 
like, in their obyious qualities, that the most unimproyed : tribes 
of men consider them as of one species, and give them one 
common name. 

Secondly, The more latent qualities of substances a are. “gene-_ 
rally the same in all the individuals of a species: so that. what, 

obseryation or experiment, is found in a few. individuals of a 

cies, is presumed, and commonly found to belong to the whole. 

is we are enabled, from particular facts, to draw general 

con clusions. This kind of induction is indeed the master key 

to: _ knowledge of nature, without which we cauld.form no 
general conclusions in that branch of philosophy. 
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And, thirdly, By the very constitution) of oux 
led, suillecnt reasoning, to ascribe to the whe 
have found to belong to the individuals. | _ Itis thus 
know that fire burns, and water drowns ; that bodi 
and bread nourishes.. ay! VA ih ah al 

. The species of two of the kiguhetaal of nature, to. w 
guid ‘and:thé vegetable, seem to be fixed by nature, 
power they have of producing their like. And in these, me 
all ages and nations have accounted the parent and the prog 
of the same species. The differences among naturalists, ' 
regard to the species of these two kingdoms, are very i inconst: 
derable, and may be occasioned by the changes produced by soil 
climate, and culture, and sometimes by monstrous p 
which are comparatively rare. en ct any mt 

In the inanimate kingdom we have not the same me 
dividing things into species, and therefore the limits. of s 
seem tobe more arbitrary. But from the progress already 
there is ground to hope, that even in this kingdom, as. 
ledge of it advances, the various species ney ieee > W 
guished and defined as to answer every valuable. 

_When the speciesare so numerous as to bu 
it is greatly assisted by distributing them into genera ; 
into tribes, the tribes into orders, and the orders int i 

Such a regular distribution of natural substances, 
and subdivisions, has got the name of a system. 

It is not a system of truths, but a system of ger 
with their definitions ; and it is not only a: great help to 
but facilitates very much the definition of the term 
definition of the genus is common to all the 
genus, and so is understood in the definition o of 
without the trouble of repetition. In like manner, th 
tion ofa tribe is understood in the definition of every 
and every species of that tribe ; and the seen .bs 
every superior division. dndineaite 

The effect of sucha systematical distribution. 
tions of nature, is seen tn our systems of zoology, 
mineralogy ; ; in which a species is commonly defit ned acc 
in a line or two, which, without the piri 
could hardly be defined in a page. . 

With regard to the utility of systems of ‘this h rer . 
gone into contrary extremes; some have treated the 
tempt, as a mere dictionary of words ;, others, p 
such systems, as all that is worth knowing in the work 1 

On the one hand, it is not the intention of such system 
communicate all that i is known of the natural production 
they describe. The properties most fit for defining an 
guishing the several species, are not always thos se iiah a ¢ 
useful to he known. To discover and to Pgs 
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of natural substances in life and in the arts, is no doubt that part 
of the business of a naturalist which is the most important; and 
the systematical arrangement of them is chiefly to be valued for 
its subserviency to this end. This, every judicious naturalist 
will grant. F 
~ But, on the other hand, the labour is not to be despised, by 
which the road to an useful and important branch of knowledge 
is made easy in all time to come; especially when this labour 
requires both extensive knowledge and great abilities. 

The talent of arranging properly, and defining accurately, is 
so rare, and at the same time so useful, that it may very justly be 
considered as a proof of real genius, and as entitled to a high 
degree of praise. There is an intrinsic beauty in arrangement, 
which captivates the mind, and gives pleasure, even abstracting 
from its utility ; as in most other things, so in this particularly, 
nature -has joined beauty with utility. The arrangement of 
an army in the day of battle is a grand spectacle. The same 
men crowded in a fair, have no such effect. It is not more 
strange therefore that some men spend their days in studying 
systems of nature, than that other men employ their lives in the 
study of languages. The most important end of those systems, 
surely, is to form a copious and an unambiguous language con- 
cerning the productions of nature, by which every useful disco- 
very concerning them may be communicated to the present, and 
transmitted to all future generations, without danger of mistake. 

_ General terms, especially such as are complex in their signi- 
fication, will never keep one precise meaning without accurate 
definition ; and accurate definitions of such terms can in.no way 
be formed so easily and advantageously, as by reducing the things 
they signify into a regular system. ; 

_ Very eminent men in the medical profession, in order to re- 
move all ambiguity in the names of diseases, and to advance the 
healing art, have of late attempted to reduce into a systematical 
order, the diseases of the human body, and to give distinct 
names, and accurate definitions, of the several species, genera, 
orders, and classes, into which they distribute them ; and I ap- 
prehend, that in every art and science, where the terms of the 
art have any ambiguity that obstructs its progress, this method 
will be found the easiest and most successful for the remedy of 
that evil. 

_ It were even to be wished, that the general terms which we 
find in common language, as well as those of the arts and scien- 
‘ees, could be reduced to a systematical arrangement, and defined 
so as that they might be free from ambiguity ; but perhaps the 
obstacles to this are insurmountable. 1 know no man who has 
attempted it but Bishop Wilkins in his Essay toward a real cha- 
racter and a philosophical language. The attempt was grand, 
and worthy of a man of genius. 
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‘ The formation of such systems, therefore, Suanininiie 
ductions of nature, instead of being despised, ought to te 
among the valuable improvements of modern a E 
the more esteemed that its utility reaches: to the nist 
future times, and, like the invention of writing, serves to. 
a most important branch of human knowledge, and ‘to 
it from being corrupted or lost. 71 tara 
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OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE NAMES GIVEN TO OUR if 
GENERAL NOTIONS. © (i Loo gag 
® ire + 4h ae 
HAVING now explained, as well as Tam able, those opera- 
tions of the mind by which we analyze the dtjectswhich i nal 
presents to our observation, into their simple attributes, 
general name to each, and by which we combine any num 
such attributes into one whole, and givea general name to that 
combination, I shall offer some observations eT ee 2. 
ral notions, whether simple or complex. 
I apprehend that the names given to them by modern | 
phers have contributed to darken our speculations about them 
and-to render them difficult andabstruse. = 
We call them general notions, conceptions,’ ideas. 1 
words notion and conception, in their proper and | most cor 
sense, signify the act or operation of the mind in conceiving an 
object. In a figurative sense, they are sometimes put for thi 
object conceived. And I think they are rarely, if ever, used in 
this figurative sense, except when we speak of what we 
general notions or general conceptions. ‘The word: ‘idea, as 
is used in modern times, has the same ambiguity. 
Now, it is only in the last of these senses, and iti in the first, — 
tat we can be said to have general notions or concep 
The generality is in the object conceived, and not in the acto 
the mind by which it is conceived. Every act of the mind is 
an individual act, which does or did exist. But we have pow 
to conceive things which neither do nor ever did exis 
have power to conceive attributes without regard to thei 
ence. The conception of such an attribute is a real and 
vidual act of the mind§ but the attribute conceived is con 
to many individuals that do or may exist. We are too a 
confound an object of conception with the conception of 
object. But the danger of doing this must be much er 
when the object of conception is called a conception, = 
The Peripatetics gave to such objects of conception theanal mes 
of universals, and of predicables, ‘Those names had oo ila 
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ity, and I think were much more fit to express what was 

sant by them than the names we use. 

. Itis for this reason that | have so often used the word attri- 
‘bute, which has the same meaning with predicable. And for the 
same reason, | have thought it necessary repeatedly to warn the 
reader, that when, in compliance with custom, I speak of ge- 
neral notions or general conceptions, | always mean things con- 
ceived, and not the act of the mind in conceiving them. 

The Pythagoreans and Platonists gave the name of ideas to 
such general objects of conception, and to nothingelse. As we 
borrowed the word idea from them, so that it is now familiar in 
all the languages of Europe, I think it would have been happy 
if we had also borrowed their meaning, and had used it only to 
signify what they meant by it. 1 apprehend we want an unam- 

‘ biguous word to distinguish things barely conceived from things 
that exist. If the word idea was used for this purpose only, it 
would be restored to its original meaning, and supply that want. 

We may surely agree with the Platonists in the meaning 
of the word idea, without adopting their theory concerning 

‘ideas. We need not believe, with them, that ideas are eternal 
and self-existent, and that they have a more real existence than 
the things we see and feel. 

They were led to give existence to ideas, from the common 

‘ prejudice, that every thing which is an object of conception 
must really exist ; and having once given existence to ideas, the 
rest of their mysterious system about ideas followed of course ; 
for things merely conceived, have neither beginning nor end, 
time nor place ; they are subject to no change ; they are the 
patterns and exemplars according to which the Deity made every 
thing that he made; for the work must be conceived by the arti- 
ficer before it is made. 

_ These are undeniable attributes of the ideas of Plato, and if 
we add to them that of real existence, we have the whole mys- 
terious system of Platonic ideas. Take away the attribute of 
existence, and suppose them not to be things that exist, but things 
that are barely conceived, and all the mystery is removed ; all 
that remains is level to the human understanding. : 

The word essence came to be much used among the school- 
men, and what the Platonists called theridea of a species, they 
called itsessence. ‘The word essentiais said to have been made - 
by Cicero ; but even his authority could not give it currency, 
until long after his time. It came at last to be used, and the 
schoolmen fell into much the same opinions concerning essences, 
as the Platonists held concerning ideas. The essences of things 
were held to be uncreated, eternal, and immutable. - 

_ Mr. Locke distinguishes two kinds of essence, the real and 
the nominal. By the real essence he means the- constitution of 
an individual, which makes it to be what it is. This essence 
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must begin and end with the individual, to which it belongs. It 
is not therefore a Platonic idea. But what Mr. Locke calls 
nominal essence, is the constitution of a species, or that 4 
makes an individual to be of such a species ; and this is 
but that combination of attributes which is signified by th 
of the species, and which we conceive without regard to | 
ence. ee 
The essence of a species therefore is what the Platon 
called the idea of the species. haa 
If the word idea be restricted to the meaning which it bore 
among the Platonists and Pythagoreans, many things which Mr. 
Locke has said with regard to ideas will be just and t e, and 
others will not. PER Saks ee 
It will be true, that most words, indeed all general words, are” 
the signs of ideas ; but proper names are not; they signify in- _ 
dividual things, and not ideas. It will be true, not only that 
there are general and abstract ideas, but that all ideas are , 
neral and abstract. It will beso far from the truth, that all our 
simple ideas are got immediately, either from sensation, or from 
consciousness ; that no simple idea is got by either, without the — 
co-operation of other powers. The objects of sense, of me- 
mory, and of consciousness, are not ideas but individuals ; they — 
must be analyzed by the understanding into their simple ingre- — 
dients, before we can have simple ideas ; and those simple ideas 
must be again combined by the understanding, in distinct par- 
cels with names annexed, in order to give us complex ideas. It 
. will be probable, not only that brutes have no abstract ideas, but 
they have no ideas at all. Sight ie Vick, 
I shall only add, that the learned author of the Origin and 
Progress of Language, and perhaps his learned friend Mr. Har. 
ris, are the only modern authors | have met with, who restr 
the word idea to this meaning. ‘Their acquaintance with ancie 
philosophy led them to this. What pity is it that a word, wh 
in ancient philosophy had a distinct meaning, and which, if 
to that meaning, would have been a real acquisition to 
language, should be used by the moderns in so vague and am 
guous a manner, that it is more apt to perplex and darken ou 
speculations, than to convey useful knowledge. © 
From all that has been said about abstract and general con= 
ceptions, | think we may draw the following conclusions conce 1 
ing them. bE Ea 
ist, That it is by abstraction that the mind is furnished w 
all its most simple, and most distinct notions. The simplest ob-— 
jects of sense appear both complex and indistinct, until by ab- 
straction they are analyzed into their more simple elements; 
and the same may be said of the objects of memory and of con- 
sciousness. ?, Lae 
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, 2dly, Our most distinct complex notions are those that are 
ed by compounding the simple notions got by abstraction. 
_ 3dly, Without the powers of abstracting and generalizing, it 
rould be impossible to reduce things into any order and method, 
a dividing them into genera and species. 
4thly, Without those powers there could be no definition; for 
definition can only be applied to universals, and no individual can 
be defined. 
5thly, Without abstract and general notions there can neither 
be reasoning nor language. 
6thly, As brute animals show no signs of being able to dis- 
tinguish the various attributes of the same subject ; of being 
able to class things into genera and species ; to define, to reason, 
or tocommunicate their thoughts by artificial signs, as men do ; 
I must think with Mr. Locke, that they have not the powers of 
abstracting and generalizing ; and that in this particular, na- 
ture has made a specific difference between them and the human 
species. 


a 


CHAPTER VI. 
OPINIONS OF PHILOSOPHERS ABOUT UNIVERSALS. 


IN the ancient philosophy, the doctrine of universals, that is, 
of things which we express by general terms, makes a great 
figure. The ideas of the Pythagoreans and Platonists, of which 
so much has been already said, were universals. Allscience is 
employed about universals as its object. It was thought that 
there can be no science, unless its object be something real and 
immutable ; and therefore those who paid homage to truth and 
science, maintained that ideas, or universals, have a real and 
immutable existence. 

_ The skeptics, on the contrary, for there were skeptical phi- 

losophers in those early days, maintained, that all things are 
mutable, and in a perpetual fluctuation ; and from this prin- 
ciple inferred, that there is no science, no truth ; that all is 
uncertain opinion. 

Plato, and his masters of the Pythagorean school, yielded 
this with regard to objects of sense, and acknowledged that 
there could beno science or certain knowledge concerning them : 
but they held, that there are objects of intellect of a superior 
order and nature, whichare permanent and immutable. These 
are ideas, or universal natures, of which the objects of sense 
are only the images and shadows. 

To these ideas they ascribed, as I have already observed, the 
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exist in nature ? Or, whether they are only 


~ for brevity’s sake, he omits, because they are 
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most magnificent attributes. Of man, of a rose 
of every species of things, they believed 
or form, which existed from eternity, b 
the species was formed: that this idea is | 
tern, according to which the Deity formed a dividuals | 
species : that every individual of the species parte 
idea, which constitutes its essence ; and that this rai 
wise an object of the human intellect, when, by due nee raction 
we discern it to be one in all the individuals of the specics,. 
Thus the idea of every species, though one immutal 
might be considered in three different vie ( 
having an eternal existence before there ‘was an 
the species ; 2diy, as existing in every individua 
without division or multiplication, and m 
the species ; and, 3dly, as an object of intellect 
in man. ; 
Such I take to be the doctrine of Plato, as is ag Le 
to comprehend it. His disciple Aristotle. reject 
these views of ideas as visionary, but differed Hie fe as 
ter with regard to the two last. He did n di the ex 
ence of universal natures antecedent to te ee 
viduals ; “but he held, that every individual consists « 
and form : that the form, which I take to be what (Plato 
idea, is common to all the individuals of the species 85 ie 
human intellect is fitted to receive the forms of thing ‘as obj jects 
of contemplation. Such profound speculations ab ou e 
of universals, we find even in the first pere.ol 2 1 
wish I could make them more nee to myse d 
reader. Pics) 
The division of universals into five classes 5 tc ¥. 
species, specific difference, properties, and ace Re 
very ancient, and I conceive was borrowed | by the Ferige tics 
from the Pythagorean school. ae p 
Porphyry has given us a NERY distinct treatise w upon 3 
an introduction to Aristotle’s categories, » But he mitte 
the intricate metaphysical questions that were ag ate 
their nature ; such as, Whether genera and species do 


human mind ? If they exist in nature, Wheth 1 ey a 
real or incorporeal? And whether they are inherent in th 
of sense, or disjoined from them ? These questio ns he 


and require accurate discussion. _It is probable, that. 
tions exercised the wits of the ebelosopherg till aban} 
century. . ee a ae 
About that time, Roe or Ruscelinus, { t e mast 
famous Abelard, introduced a new doctrine, that ] is noth 
universal but words or names. For this, and. ot ‘ge 
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was much persecuted. However, by his eloquence and abilities, 

and those of his disciple Abelard, the doctrine spread, and those 
who followed it were called Nominalists. His antagonists, who 
held that there are things that are really universal, were called 
Realists. The scholastic philosophers, from the beginning of 
the twelfth century, were divided into these two sects. Some 
‘few took a middle road between the contending parties. That 
‘universality which the Realists held to be in things themselves, 
Nominalists in names only, they held to be neither in things nor 
in names only, but in our conceptions. On this account they 
were called Conceptualists ; but being exposed to the batteries 
‘of both the opposite parties, they made no great figure. 

When the sect of Nominalists was like to expire, it received 
new life and spirit from Occam, the disciple of Scotus, in the 
fourteenth century. Then the dispute about universals, @ parte 
rei, was revived with the greatest animosity in the schools of 
Britain, France, and Germany, and carried on, not by arguments 
only, but by bitter reproaches, blows, and bloody affrays, until 
the doctrines of Luther and the other reformers, turned the atten- 
tion of the learned world to more important subjects. 

After the revival of learning, Mr. Hobbes adopted the opinion 
of the Nominalists, Human Nature, chap. 5. sect. 6. “It is 
plain, therefore,” says he, “that there is nothing universal but 
names.” And inhis Leviathan, part 1. chap. 4. ‘“ There be- 
ing nothing universal but names, proper names brmg to mind 
one thing only ; universals recall any one of many.” 

Mr. Locke, according to the division before mentioned, I 
think, may be accounted a Conceptualist. He doesnot main- 
tain that there are things that are universal; but that we have 
‘general, or universal ideas which we form by abstraction; and 
‘this power of forming abstract and genera} ideas, he conceives 
to be that which makes the chief distinclion in point of under- 
standing between men and brutes. 

Mr. Locke’s doctrine about abstraction has been combated 
by two very powerful antagonists, bishop Berkeley and Mr. 
Hume, who have taken up the opinion of the Nominalists. The 
former thinks, ‘“ That the opinion, that the mind has a power of 
forming abstract ideas, or notions of things, has had a chief part 
in rendering speculation intricate and perplexed, and has occa- 
sioned innumerable errors and difficulties in almost all parts of 
knowledge.” That “abstract ideas are like a fine and subtile 
net, which has miserably perplexed and entangled the minds: of 
men, with this peculiar circumstance, that by how much the finer 
and more curious was the wit of any man, by so much the deeper 
was he like to be ensnared, and faster held therein.”? That 
“among all the false principles that have obtained in the world, 
there is none has a more wide influence over the thoughts of 
speculative men than this of abstract general ideas,” 
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vidual act, and therefore there can be no general idea in 1 


it is not an idea, nor do we ever ascribe to ideas the properties 
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‘The good bishop therefore, in twent -four pages: thas intr 
dechongs his Bhatiple: of Human Kuowledge, en % 
principle with a zeal proportioned to his : AEFS 
malignant and extensive influence. . Gaal 

That the zeal of the skeptical philosopher. ‘satan 
ideas was almost equal to that of the bishop, appears fr 
words, Treatise of Human Nature, book 1. part'1. sect. he A 
very material question has been started concerning abstract or 
general ideas, whether they be general or particular i in, 8) 
mind’s conception of them? A great philosopher (he means Dr. 
Berkeley) has disputed the received opinion in: 
and has asserted, that all general ideas are nothing bi 
ones annexed to a certain term, which gives them a mor c 
sive signification, and makes them recall upon occasion 
individuals which are similar to them. As I look upon t 
be one of the greatest and most valuable discoveries that h 
been made of late years in the republic of letters, I shall he 
endeavour to confirm it by some arguments, whieh, I hope, wi 
put it beyond all doubt and controversy.” fi 

I shall make an end of this subject, with some reflections « on 
what has been said upon it by these two eminent philosophers. , 

1. First, | apprehend that we cannot, with propriety, be 
to have abstract and general ideas, either in the popular or 
the philosophical sense of that word. In the popular sen 
idea is a thought: it is the act of the mind in thinking, 
conceiving any object. This act of the mind is always an indi- — 


sense. In the philosophical sense, an idea is mage in the 
mind, or in the brain, which, in Mr. Locke’s fe the imme- 
diate object of thought; in the system of Berkeley and Hume — 
the only object of thought. I believe there are no ideas of this — 
kind, and therefore no abstract general ideas. Indeed, if th 
were really such images in the mind, or in the brain, the 
not be general, because every thing that really exists is 
vidual. Universals are neither acts of the ay naan 
the mind. " my 

As therefore there are no general Prete in cian ohibe: 
in which the word idea is used by the moderns, ‘Berkeley 
Hume have in this question an advantage over Mr. Locke ; 
iheir arguments against him are good ad hominem. They saw 
farther than he did into the just consequences of the hypothe & 
concerning ideas, which was common to themandto him; andthey — 
reasoned justly from this hypothesis, when they concluded fro ae 
it, that there is neither a material world, nor any such power in 
the human mind as that of abstraction. 

A triangle, in general, or any other universal, might be ae 
an idea by a Platonist; but, in the style of modern philosophy, 
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of triangles. It is never said of any idea, that it has three sides 

three angles. We do not speak of equilateral, isosceles, or 
sealene ideas, nor of right angled, acute angled, or obtuse 
angled ideas. And if these attributes do not belong to ideas, it 
follows necessarily, that a triangle is not anidea. The same 
reasoning may be applied to every other universal. . 

Ideas are said to have a real existence in the mind, at least, 
while we think of them; but universals have no real existence. 
When we ascribe existence fo them, it is not an existence in 
time or place, but existence in some individual subject; and 
this existence means no more but that they are truly attributes 
of such a subject. Their existence is nothing but predicability, 
or the capacity of being attributed to a subject. The name of 
predicables, which was given them in ancient philosophy, is that 
which most properly expresses their nature. 

2. I think it must be granted, in the second place, that uni- 
versals cannot be the objects of imagination, when we take that 
word in its strict and proper sense. ‘J find,’? says Berkeley, 
Ihave a faculty of imagining or representing to myself the ideas 
of those particular things I have perceived, and of variously 
compounding and dividing them. I can imagine a man with two 
heads, or the upper parts of aman joined to the body of a horse. 
I can imagine the hand, the eye, the nose, each by itself, ab- 
stracted or separated from the rest of the body. But then, 
whatever hand or eye | imagine, it must have some particular 
shape or colour. Likewise, the idea of a man that I frame to 
myself must be either of a white, or a black, ora tawny, a 
straight, or a crooked, a tall, or a low, ora middle sized man.”’ 

I believe every man will find in himself what this ingenious 
author found, that he cannot imagine a man without colour, or 
stature, or shape. 


Imagination, as we before observed, properly signifies a con- 


ception of the appearance an object would make to the eye, if 
_ actually seen. An universal is not an object of any external 
sense, and therefore cannot be imagined ; but it may be dis- 
tinctly conceived. When Mr. Pope says, # The proper study 
of mankind is man,” 1 conceive his meaning distinctly, though 
I neither imagine a black, or a white, a crooked, or a straight 
man. ‘The distinction between conception and imagination is 
real, though it be too often overlooked, and the words taken to 
be synonymous. I can conceive a thing that is impossible, but 
I cannot distinctly imagine a thing that is impossible. 1 can 
conceive a proposition or a demonstration, but I cannot imagine 
either. I can conceive understanding and will, virtue and vice, 
and other attributes of mind, but I cannot imagine them. In 
like manner, I can distinctly conceive universals, but I cannot 
imagine them. ; 

As to the manner how we ccnceive universals, I confess my 
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ignorance. 1 know not how I hear, or see, or remember, anc 
as little do I know how I conceive things that have no e 
ence. In all our original faculties, the fabric and manner of — 
operation is, [ apprehend, beyond our Se dae t 
haps is perfectly understood by him only who made oe 
But we ought not to deny a fact of which we idiesits ious 
though we know not how it is brought about. And I think 
may be certain that universals are not —, by means of — 
images of them in our —s because there can be no image of © 
an universal. Haanyecih a! iat 
3dly, It seems to me, that on this questitil Alumnae shia So 
two antagonists have divided the truth between them. Hes 
very clearly, that the power of forming abstract and general. 
conceptions is one of the most distinguishing powers of the hu-— 
man mind, and puts a specific difference between man and 
brute creation. But he did not see that this power is perfectly yy 
irreconcileable to his doctrine concerning ideas. = 
His opponents saw this inconsistency; but , instead of rejec - 
ing the hypothesis of ideas, they explain away the power oi 
abstraction, and leave no specific distinction betw een the human a 
understanding, and that of brutes. ier egnss 
Athly, Berkeley, in his reasoning asic ebitiade gener: - 
ideas, seems unwilling or unwarily to grant all that is necessary” 
to support abstract and ipeneral conceptions. © 0S ai) Cane Bi, 
‘* A man,” he says, “ may considera figure merely as triangu- 
lar, without attending to the particular qualities of the angles, 
orrelations of the sides. So far he may abstract. But this will. 
never prove that he can frame an abstract cpaptog inconsistent. 
idea of a triangle.” Stee chee 
If a man may consider a figure mete as triangular, he» 
must have some conception of this object of his consideration 
for no man can consider a thing which he does not conceive. He 
has a conception, therefore, of a triangular figure, merely ai aS” 
such. Iknow no more that is meant by an rig see genera 
conception of a triangle. eb ee ieee 
He that considerswa figure merely as teidnhlie ni under- 
stand what is meant by the word triangular. If to the concep- 
tion he joins to this word, he adds any Soe oe 
of relation of sides, he misundetstands it, and abe oe 
the figure merely as triangular. W. hence I think it is evi 
that he who considers a figure merely as triangular eit 
the conception of a triangle, abstracting from a quality oft 
gles or relation of sides. eepia tie 1h 
The bishop, in like manner, grants, “‘ That we may consi 
Peter so far forthas man, or so far forth as animal, without 
ming the forementioned abstract idea, in as much as all that is 
perceived is not considered.” It may here be observed, es 
who a Peter so far forth as man, or so far forth as animal, _ 
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must conceive the meaning of those abstract general words man 
and animal, and he who conceives the meaning of them, has an 
abstract general conception. 

From these concessions, one would be apt to conclude that the 
bishop thinks that we can abstract, but that we cannot frame 
abstract ideas; and in this! should agree with him. But I can- 
not reconcile his concessions with the general principle he lays 
down before. “To be plain,” says he, ‘I deny that I can ab- 
stract one from another, or conceive separately those qualities 
which it is impossible should exist so separated.” This appears 
to me inconsistent with the concessions above mentioned, and - 
inconsistent with experience. 

If we can consider a figure merely as triangular, without at- 
tending to the particular quality of the angles or relation of the 
sides, this, I think, is conceiving separately things which cannot 
exist so separated: for surely a triangle cannot exist without a 
particular quality of angles and relation of sides. And it is well 
known from experience, that a man may have a distinct concep- 
tion of a triangle, without having any conception or knowledge 
of many of the properties without which a triangle cannot exist. 

Let us next consider the bishop’s notion of generalizing. He 
does not absolutely deny that there are general ideas, but only 
that there are abstract general ideas. ‘‘ An idea,’’ he says, 
‘which, considered in itself, is particular, becomes general, by 
being made to represent or stand for all other particular ideas of 
the same sort. To make this plain by an example, suppose a 
geometrician is demonstrating-the method of cutting a line in two 
equal parts. He draws, for instance, a black line of aninch in 
length. This, which is in itself a particular line, is nevertheless, 
with regard to its signification, general ; since, as it is there used, 
it represents al] particular lines whatsoever ; so that what is de- 
monstrated of it, is demonstrated of all lines, or, in other words, 
of a linein general. And as that particular line becomes gene- 
ral by being made a sign, so the name line, which, taken abso- 
lutely, is particular, by being a sign, is made general.”’ 

Here I observe, that when a particular idea is made a sign to 
vepresent and stand for all of a sort, this supposes a distinction 
of things into sorts or species. To be of a sort implies having 
those attributes which characterize the sort, and are common to 
all the individuals that belong to it. There cannot, therefore, 
be asort without general attributes, nor can there be any con= 
ception of a sort without a conception of those general attributes 
which distinguish it. The conception of a sort, therefore, is an 
abstract general conception. ' 

_ The particular idea cannot surely be made a sign of a thing 
of which we have no conception. I do not say that you must 
have an idea of the sort, but surely you ought to understand or 
conceive what it means, when you make a particular idea a re= 
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presentative of it, otherwise your particular idea repres 
you know not what. FRM Wai oak a 
When | demonstrate any general property of a triangle, sue! 
as, that the three angles are equal to two right angles, Ir 
understand or conceive distinctly what is common to all triang! 
I must distinguish the common attributes of all triangl 
those wherein particular triangles may differ. And if Ic 2 
distinctly what is common to all triangles, without confoundir 
it with what is not so, this is to form a general conception ¢ of a 
triangle. And without this, it is impos that the de- 
monstration extends to all triangles. CNR NG AW PE 
The bishop takes particular notice of this argument, and make 
this answer toit. ‘* Though the idea I have in view, whilst 
make the demonstration be, for instance, that of an isosce 
rectangular triangle, whose sides are of a determinate leng 
may nevertheless be certain that it extends to all other rec 
near triangles, of what sort or bigness soever; and that bece 
_. neither the right angle, nor the equality or determinate’ l 
of the sides, are at all concerned in the demonstration.” 
_. But if he do not, inthe idea he has in view, clearly distinguish 
He what i is common ie all triangles from what is not, it aang 
impossible to discern whether something that is not common } 
concerned in the demonstration or not. In order, therefore, t 
perceive that the demonstration extends to all triangles, it is ne 
cessary.to have a distinct conception of what is common to a 
f. triangles, excluding from that conception all thatis not comn 
And this is all | understand by an abstraet general concep Hon 
of a triangle. CN ONE ae ag 
Berkeley catches an advantage to his side of the question n 
from what Mr. Locke expresses, too strongly indeed, of the 
difficulty of framing abstract general ideas, and the pains and 
necessary for that purpose. From which the bishop infers, — 
a thing so difficult cannot be necessary for communication 
language, which is so easy and familiar to all sorts of men.’ 
There may be some abstract and general conceptions that ar 
difficult, or even beyond the reach of persons of weak’ under- 
standing ; but there are innumerable, which are not beyond th 
reach of children. It is impossible to learn” language wit 
acquiring general conceptions : for there cannot be a single 
tence without them. I believe the forming these, and bein 
; to articulate the sounds of language, make up the whole 4 
culty that children find in learning language at first. 
But this difficulty, we see, they are able to overcome so 
as not fo remember the pains it cost them. They have’ 
strongest inducement to exert all their labour and ‘skil 
order to. me tend, and to be understood ; and they no 
do so. “1 eRe Bleek 
The labo ‘of forming abitintt notions; is the labour of learr 
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ing to speak, and to understand what is spoken. As the words 
of every language, excepting a few proper names, are general 
words, the minds of children are furnished with general concep- 
tions in proportion as they learn the meaning of general words. 
I believe most men have hardly any general notions but those 
which are expressed by the general words they hear and use in 
conversation. The meaning of some of these is learned by a 
definition, which at once conveys a distinct and accurate general 
conception. The meaning of other general words we collect, 
by a kind of induction, from the way in which we see them used 
on various occasions, by those who understand the language. Of 
these our conception is often less distinct, and in different per- 
sons is perhaps not perfectly the same. 

“Is it nota hard thing,”’ says the bishop, “that a couple of 
children cannot prate together of their sugar-plums and rattles, 
and the rest of their little trinkets, till they have first tacked 
together numberless inconsistencies, and so formed in their minds 


abstract general ideas, and annexed them to every common  — 


name they make use of.” 


However hard a thing it may be, it is an evident truth, that a Ae ice 


couple of children, even about their sugar-plums and their rat- 
tles, cannot prate so as to understand, and be understood, until. 
they have learned to conceive the meaning of many general 
words, and this, I think, is tohave general conceptions. 

5thly, Having considered the sentiments of Bishop Berkeley 
on this subject, let us next attend to those of Mr. Hume, as they 
are expressed, part 1. sect. 7. Treatise of Human Nature. He 
agrees pérfectly with the bishop, “ That all general ideas are 
nothing but particular ones annexed to a certain term, which 
gives them a more extensive signification, and makes them recall 
upon occasion other individuals which are similar to them. A 
particular idea becomes general, by being annexed toa gene- 
ral term; that is, to a term, which, from a customary con- 
junction, has a relation to many other particular ideas, and 
readily recalls themin the imagination. Abstract ideas are there- 
fore in themselves individual, however they may become general 
in their representation. The image in the mind is only that of 
a particular object, though the application of it in our reasoning 
be the same as if it was universal.” 

Although Mr. Hume looks upon this to be one of the greatest 
and most valuable discoveries that has been made of late years” 
inthe republic of letters, it appears to be no other than the opi- 
nion of the Nominalists, about which so much dispute was held 

from the beginning of the twelfth century down to the reforma- 
tion, and which was afterward supported by Mr. Hobbes. I shall 
briefly consider the arguments, by which Mr. Hume hopes to have 
put it beyond all doubt and controversy. 

1st, He endeavours to prove, by three arguments, that it is 
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utterly impossible to conceive any HII 
forming a precise notion of its degrees. eo a 
This is indeed a great undertaking; but if he could, prove it, 
it is not sufficient for his purpose ; for two reasons. peer 
Ist, Because there are many attributes of things, besid 
quantity and quality ; and it is incumbent upon him vi 
that it is impossible to conceive any attribute, withe 
a precise notion of its degree. Hach of the ten catege 
Aristotle is a genus, and may be an attribute : and if he sh 
prove of two of them, to wit, quantity and quality, that t 
can be no general conception of them, there remain eight behin 
of which this must be proved. SR, steno 
The other reason is, because though it febsrmibioes gee an 
conceive any quantity or quality, without forming a | 
tion of its degree, it does not follow that it is stqponetalonde 
a general conception even of quantity and quality. The 
ception of a pound troy is dhe conception of | a quantity, an 
the precise degree of that quantity ; but it is an abstract g 
ral conception notwithstanding, because it may be the attribu 
of many individual bodies, and of many kinds of bodies. H 
ought therefore to have proved, that we cannot conceive quai 
tity or quality, or any other attribute, without A ccaptiie i 
rably to some individual subject. Ue - fie 
This remains to be proved, which will be aesig 0 
ter. For instance, I conceive what is meant by a « 
distinctly as what is meant by an Englishman or a Fr 
It is true, a Japanese is neither quantity nor piel mae - 
attribute common to every individual of a populous 
never saw an individual of that nation, and, if I can 
consciousness, the general term does not ‘lead. me'to it 
One individual of the sortas a representative of all others. — 
Though Mr. Hume, therefore, undertakes *much,#yet, ify h 
could prove al] he undertakes to prove, it would by no me 
be sufficient to show that we have no abstract general concey 


Passing this, let us attend to his arin pro) 
extraordinary position, that it »is impossible to conce 
quantity or quality, without — a precise notion 
degree. Maat ets Aba al 

The first argument is, that it is impossible to. distingui 
that are not actually separable. “The preaineslenge of 
is not different or distinguishable from the line.” 

Ihave before endeavoured to show, that things 1 aenepE 
their nature may be distinguished in our cone 
need go no farther to be convinced of this, than th 
here brought to prove the contrary. The precise 1 
line, he says, is not distinguishable from the line. Wh 
this is w line, 1 say and mean one thing. When I say, 
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of three inches, | say and mean another thing. If this be not to 
distinguish the precise length of the line from the line, I know 
not what it is to distinguish. 

Second argument. ‘‘Every object of sense, that.is, every 
impression, is an individual, having its determinate degrees of 
quantity and quality: but whatever is true of the impression is 
true of the idea, as they differ in nothing bat their strength and 
vivacity.” 

The conclusion in this argument is indeed justly drawn from 
the premisses. If it be true that ideas differ in nothing from ob- 
jects of sense but in'strength and viyacity, as it must be granted 
that all the objects of sense are individuals, it will certainly fol- 
low that all ideas are individuals. Granting therefore the just- 
ness of this,conclusion, I beg leave to draw two other conclusions 
from the same premisses, which will follow no less necessarily. 

ist, If ideas differ from the object of sense only in strength 
and vivacity, it will follow, that the idea of a lion isa lion of less 
strength and vivacity. And hence may arise a very important 
question, Whether the idea of a lion may not tear in pieces and 
devour the ideas of sheep, oxen, and horses, and even of men. 
women, and children ? 


Qdly, If ideas differ only in strength and vivacity from the 


objects of sense, ii will follow, that objects, merely conceived, 
are not ideas; for such objects differ from the objects of sense in 
respects of a very different nature from strength and vivacity. 
Every object of sense must have a real existence, and time and 
place: but things merely conceived may neither have existence, 
nor time nor place; and therefore, though there should be no 
abstract ideas, it does not follow, that things abstract and gene- 
ral may not be conceived. , 


The third argument is this: ‘‘ It is a principle generally recet- 


ved in philosophy, that every thing in nature is individual; and 
that it is utterly absurd to suppose a triangle really existent, 
which has no precise proportion of sides and angles. If this, 
therefore, be absurd in fact and reality, it must be absurd in idea, 
since nothing of which we can form a clear and distinct idea is 
absurd or impossible.” 

I acknowledge it to be impossible, that a triangle should 
really exist which has no precise proportion of sides and 
angles; and impossible that any being should exist which is not 


an individual being ; for [ think, a being and an individual being~ 


mean the same thing: but that there can be no attributes com- 
mon to many individuals, | do not acknowledge. Thus, to 
many figures that really exist, it may be common that they are 
triangles; and to many bodies that exist, it may be common 
that they are fluid. . Triangle and fluid are not beings, they are 
attributes of beings. t 

As to the principle here assumed, that nothing of which we 
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can form a clear and distinct idea is absurd or ‘impossible, I re 

to what was said upon it, chap. 3. Essay 4. It is evident, = 
in every mathematical demonstration, ad absurdum, of which 
kind almost one half of mathematics consists, we are required 
to suppose, and consequently to conceive a thing that is im- 
possible. From that supposition we reason, until we. oa 
conclusion that is not only impossible but absurd. |. Fi is 
we infer, that the proposition supposed at first is mpesnnes 
therefore that its contradictory is true. 

As this is the nature of all demonstrations ad shewailemas, itis 
evident, 1 do not say that we can have a clear and distinct 
adea, but that we can clearly and distinctly conceive inet 
impossible. ree de en 

The rest of Mr. Hume’s discourse upon this subject is em- f 
ployed in explaining how an individual idea, annexed. to.a — 
general term, may serve all the purposes in reasoning, which — 
have been ascribed to abstract generalideass = 

‘‘When we have found a resemblance among several objects — 
that often occur to us, we apply the same name to all of them, i 
whatever differences we may observe in the degrees of their 
quantity and quality, and whatever other differences may appear 
among them. After we have acquired a custom of this kind, 
the hearing of that name revives the idea of one of. these 
objects, and makes the imagination conceive it, with all. its — 
circumstances and proportions.”? But along with. this. idea, 
there is a readiness to survey any other of the individuals to 
which the name belongs. and to observe, that no. conclusion be © 
formed contrary to any of them. If any such conclusion is 
formed, those individual ideas which: contradict it, immediately — 
crowd in upon us, and make us perceive the falsehood of the 
proposition. If the mind suggest not always these ideas upon 
occasion, it proceeds from some imperfection in its faculties ; 
and such a one as is often the source of false pepyens and 
sophistry. bo Peehen ge 

This is in substance the way in which he accounis for ue 
he calls “ the foregoing paradox, that some ideas are pai 
in their nature, but general. in their representation,” | 
this account I shall make some remarks. © “ij aiiaa 

1st, He allows that we find a resemblance among several 
objects, and such a resemblance as leads us to apply the same 
name to all of them. This concession is sufficient to show 
ihat we have general conceptions. There can be ‘no. resem- 
blance in objects that have no common attribute; and if there 
be attributes belonging in common to several objects, and i in 
man a faculty to observe and conceive these, andipgae names: 
to them, this is to have general conceptions, =. 

I believe gndeed we may have an indistinct tt ine 
resemblance; without knowing wherein it lies. _ ‘Thus, J I may 
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yee a resemblance between one face and another, when {[ 
cannot distinctly say in what feature they resemble: but by 
analyzing the two faces, and comparing feature with feature, [ 
may form a distinct notion of that which is common to both. 
A painter, being accustomed to an analysis of this kind, would 
“have formed a distinct notion of this resemblance: at first 
sight; to another man it may require some attention. . 
~ “There is therefore an indistinct notion of resemblance when 
we compare the objects only in gross; and this | believe brute 
animals may have. There is also a distinct notion of resem- 
blance, when we analyze the objects into. their different attri- 
butes, and perceive them to agree in some, while they differ in 


others. It is in this case only that we give a name to. the) 


attributes wherein they agree, which must be a common name, 
because the thing signified by it is common. Thus, when I 
compare cubes of different matter, I perceive them to have 
this attribute in common, that they are comprehended under 


six equal squares ; and this attribute only, is signified by applys. 


ing the name of cube to'them all. When | compare clean 
finen with snow, | perceive them to agree in colour; and when 


Tapply the name of white to both, this name signifies neither: 


snow nor clean linen, but the attribute which is common: to 
both. Rp a 


Qdly, The author says, that when we have found a resem 


blance among several objects, we apply the’same name to.all 
of them. 

It must here be observed, that there are two kinds of names 
which the author seems to confound, though they are very. 
different in nature, and in the power they have in language. 
There are proper names, and there are common names, or 
appellatives. The first are the names of individuals.» The 
same proper name is never applied to several individuals on 
account of their similitude, because the very intention of a 
proper name is to distinguish one individual from all others ; 
and hence it is a maxim in grammar, that proper names have 
ho plural*number. A proper name signifies nothing: but the 
individual, whose name if is; and when we apply it to the 
individual, we neither affirm nor deny any thing concerning. 
him. ‘ PSN 
~-A common name or appellative.is not the name of. any 
‘individual, but a general term, signifying something that is, )or 
may be common to several individuals. Common names there- 
fore signify common attributes. Thus, when ! apply the name 
of son or brother to several persons, this signifies and affirms 
that this attribute is common to all of them. id 

From this it is evident, that the applying the same name to 


several individuals, on account of their resemblance, can, im 


consistence with grammar and common sense, mean nothing 


i 


ee 


general name to alltof them. © js araaGRe, Laioveeehajael 
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else than the expressing by a general te 
common to those individuals, and waited th 
affirmed of them all. ii 
3dly, the author says, “ It is vetted iteiemenrnicns 
of individuals, whenever we use any general a an 
raises up an individual idea, and makes the i 
conceive it, with all its particular circumstances and rine : 
tions.”’ at La Rise q 
This fact he takes a great deal of Paints se account for, from 
the effect of custom. Fe calla 
But the fact should be ascertained etn sabsonylienoiiid fo 
account for it. I can see no reason to believe the fact; and 1 7 
think»a farmer can talk of his sheep, and his black cattle, — 
without conceiving in his imagination one rrvahriee: ith all 
its circumstances and proportions. If this be true, the’y 
of ‘his theory of general ideas falls to the ground. © ‘om 
appears,’ that when'a general term is well understood, it is only 
by accident if it suggests some individual of the kind; but this 
effectis by no means constant. le aN is 
~Tcunderstand perfectly what mathoutaticians sealed Minet of 
the'fifth order; yet 1 never conceived in my imagination ee yo 
onéefithe: kind in’alb its circumstances and pr - 
Isaac’ Newton first formed a distinct’ "péneralltogtidlstot ie 
lines‘of the third order; and afterward, by great labour’ an¢ 
deep penetration, found out and described the partiealavepes 
comprehended under that general term. —Accordin Mr. 
flume’s theory, wemust first have been acquainted with the 
particulars, and then have learned by chat ‘to apply o 


The author observes, ‘that’ the idea of an € 
triangle of an inch perpendicular, may serve us in talking of a” 
figure,’ a rectilinear figure, a regular’ “figoray a triangle, and an 
equilateral triangle.” ~ 2 ON EA aa a 

answer, the man that uses these generai terms, either 
understands their meaning, or he does not. If Betdect 
understand their meaning, all his talkabout them w OU 
only without sense, and the particular idea mentioned 
enable ‘him to” speak of them with’ under: in 
understands the meaning of the general ‘terms, he will ind 
use-for the particular idea. cree wvenian 

‘eathly, He-tells us gravely, “ That i ina ole of y 
the figure and the colour are undistinguishable, sdb 
the same.”’ How foolish have mankind been to give’ 
names, in all ages and in all languages, to things undisti 
ble, and in effect the same ? Henceforth, in all books ¢ 
and of entertainment, we may substitute figure for colot 
colour for figure. By this we shall make numberless curious 
discoveries, without danger of error. me oh ean 
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OF JUDGMENT IN GENERAL. 


JUDGING is an operation of the mind so familiar to every 
man who has understanding, and its name is so common and so 
well understood, that it needs no definition. 

As it is impossible by a definition to give a notion of colour 
to a man who never saw colours; so it is impossible by any 
definition to give a distinct notion of judgment to a man who 
has not often judged, and who is not capable of: reflecting 
attentively upon this act of his mind. The best use of a 
definition is to prompt him to that reflection ; and without it the 
best definition will be apt to mislead him. 

The definition commonly given of judgment, by the more 
ancient writers in logic, was, that it is an act of the mind, 
whereby one thing is affirmed or denied of another. 1 believe 
this is asgood a definition of it as can be given. Why I prefer 
it to some later definitions, will afterward appear. Without: 
pretending to give any other, I shall make two remarks upon 
if, and then offer some general observations on this subject. 

ist, Itis true, that itis by afiirmation or denial that we express 
our judgments ; but there may be judgment which is not ex- 
pressed. it is asolitary act of the mind, and the expression of 
it by affirmation or denial is not at all essential to it. It may 
be tacit, and not expressed... Nay, it is well known that men 
may judge contrary to what they aflirm or deny ; the definition 
therefore must be understood of mental affirmation or denial, 
which indeed is only another name for judgment. 


»2dly, Affirmation and denial is very often the expression of 


testimony, which is a different act of the mind, and ought to be 
distinguished from judgment. 

A judge asks of a witness what he knows of such a matter 
to which he was an eye or eaf witness. He answers, by aflirm- 
ing or denying something. But his answer does not express his 
judgment: it is his testimony. , Again, J ask a man his opinion 


— 


3 


_ words we use in speaking of this i = of'mind, are gre 
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in a matter of science or of ne ‘His dnswer'is <t te 
timony ; it is the expression of his judgment. © i ane 

Pabiopny isa fat act, and it if cancuitiat 4045" 
pressed by words or signs. A tacit testimony is a contradic 
but there is no contradiction in a tacit judgment Yitis com 
without being expressed. WE. IRAE 

In testimony, a man pledges his vials for what he af 
ao that a false testimony is a lie: but a Ie judgments 
alie: it is only an error. 

I believe, in all languages, testimony ind judgment are 
pressed by the same form of speech. A proposition atirtibtive GH 0: 
negative, with a verb in what is called the indicative mood, éx- 
presses both. To distinguish them by the form of speech, ii 
would be necessary that verbs should have two indicative’ 
ene for testimony, and another to express judgment. Se 
not that this is found in any language. And the reason is, 
surely that the vulgar cannot distinguish the two, for every) 
knows the difference between a lie and an error of | “judgm 
but that, from the matter and circumstances, we can easily 
whether a man intends to give his testimony; or gn toe! ) 
his judgment. eh Why ae hi: 

Although men must have judged in many cases before tribu nals 
of justice were erected, yet it is very probable that there were 
tribunals before men began to speculate about judgment, 
that the word may be borrowed from the practice of 
As a judge, after taking the proper evidence, passes sentence in 
a cause, and that sentence is called his judgment; so the min 
with regard to whatever is true or false, passes sentencej or 
termines according to the evidence that appears. Some k 
of evidence leave no room for doubt.. Sentence is passed. 
mediately, without seeking or hearing any contrary evide 
because the thing is certain and notorious. In other cases 
there is room for weighing evidence on both sides before?’ ‘sen 
tence is passed. The analogy between a tribunal of justice 
this inward tribunal of the’mind, is too obvious to escape 
notice of any man who ever appeared before a judge. An 
is probable, that the word judgment, as well as' man 


ed on this analogy. PLE ona 
Having premised these things, that it may be clearly under- 
stood what I mean by judgment, I proceed te make tela a: 
observations concerning it. Ry 
ist, Judgment is an act of the mind specifinallgs diffe 
simple. apprehension, or the bare conception of a th 
would be unnecessary to observe this, if some philosoph 
not been led by their theories to 4/contrary opinion. © | 
Although there can be no judgment without a conce n 
of the things about which we judge; yet conception may be 
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without any judgment. Judgment can be expressed by. a 

position only, and a proposition is a complete sentence; 
Faple apprehension may be expressed by a word or words, 
which make no complete sentence. _ When simple appre- 
hension is employed about a proposition, every man knows 
that it is one ‘thing to apprehend a proposition, that is, to con- 
ceive what it means ; but it is quite another thing to judge it 
to be true or false. 

It is self-evident, that every judgment must be either true or 
false ; but simple apprehension or conception can neither be 
true nor false, as was shown before. as 

One judgment may be contradictory to another ; and it is im- 
possible fora man to have two judgments at the same time, 
which he perceives to be contradictory. But contradictory 
propositions may be conceived at the same time without any 
difficulty. That the sun is greater than the earth, and that the 
sun is not greater than the earth, are contradictory propositions. 
He that apprehends the meaning of one, apprehends the mean- 
ing of both. But it is impossible for him to judge both to be 
true at the same time. He knows that if the one is true, the 
other must be false. For these reasons, I hold it to be cer- 
tain, that judgment and simple apprehension are acts of the 
mind specifically different. * 
'. Qdly, There are notions or ideas that ought to be referred te 
the faculty of judgment as their source ; because, if we had not 
that faculty, they could not enter into our minds; and to those 
‘that have that faculty, and gre capable of reflecting upon its 
operations, they are obvious and familiar. 

Among these we may reckon the notion of judgment itself ; 
the notions of a proposition, of its subject, predicate, and co- 
pula ; of affirmation and negation, of true and false, of know- 
Jedge, belief, disbelief, opinion, assent, evidence. From no 
‘source could we acquire these notions, but from reflecting upon 


our judgments. Relations of things make one great class of 


our, notions or ideas; and we cannot have the idea of any re- 
lation without some exercise of judgment, as will appear after- 
ward. 
3dly, In persons come to years of understanding, judgment 
necessarily accompanies all sensation, perception by the senses, 
consciousness, and memory, but not conception. 
_. I restrict this to persons come to the years of understanding, 
because it may be a question, whether infants, in the first pert- 
od of life, have any judgment or belief atall. The same ques- 
‘tion may be put with regard to brutes and some idiots. This 
question is foreign to the present subject; and I say nothing 
here about it, but speak only of persons who have the exercise 
of judgment. . ds 

~ In them. it is evident, that a man who feels pain, judges and 
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believes that he is really pained. The man who perceives an 
object, believes that it exists, and is what he distinetly pe 
it to be; nor is it in his power to avoid such judgment. 
the like may be said of memory, and of consciousness. Wh 
judgment ought to be called a necessary concomitant of thes 
operations, or rather a part or ingredient of them, I do not dis 
pute; but itiscertain, that all of them are accompanied with 
determination that something is true or false, and a consequ en 
belief. If this determination be not judgment, it is an opera. 
fion that has got no name ; for it is not simple apprehensior 
neither is it reasoning: it is a mental affirmation or negation ; 
it may be expressed by a proposition affirmative or negative, 
and it is accompanied with the firmest belief. These are the 
characteristics of judgment ; and I must call it judgment, till | 
can find another name to it. 1: Rae 
The judgments we form. are either of things necessary, or of 
things contingent. That three times three are nine; that th 
whole is greater than a part; are judgments about things nece; 
sary. Our assent to such necessary propositions is not ground. 
ed upon any operation of sense, of memory, or of consciousr ess 
nor does it require their concurrence ; it is unaccompanied by 
any other operation but that of conception, which must accom- 
pany all judgment; we may therefore call this judgment o 
things necessary, pure judgment. Our judgment of things cor 
tingent must always rest upon some other operation of he 
mind, such as sense, or memory, or consciousness, or credit i 
testimony, which is itself grounded upon sense. 
That I now write upon a table covered with green cloth, is 
contingent event, which I judge to be most undoubtedly true 
My judgment is grounded upon my perception, and is a neces: 
sary concomitant or ingredient of my perception. ‘That I dineg 
with such a company yesterday, I judge to be true, because Ti a 
member it ; and my judgment necessarily goes along with this 
remembrance, or makes a part of it. Ve ae 
There are many forms of speech in common language whicl 
show that the senses, memory and consciousness, are cons 
ed as judging faculties. We say that a man judges of co 
by his eye, of sounds by his ear. We speak of the eviden 
sense, the evidence of memory, the evidence of consciou 
Evidence is the ground of judgment, and when we see evi 
itis impossible not to judge. eed 
When we speak of seeing or remembering any thing, we 
deed hardly ever add that we judge it to be true. But the 
son of this appears to be, that such an addition would be 
superfluity of speech, because every one knows, that wha’ 
or remember, I must judge to be true, and cannot do othe 
And for the same reason, in speaking of any thing that is self- 
evident or strictly demonstrated, we do not say that we judge it 
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to be true. This would be superfluity of speech, because every 
man knows that we must judge that to be true which we hold 
self-evident or demonstrated. . ee 
_ When you say you saw such a thing, or that you distinctly 
remember it, or when you say of any proposition that it is self- 
evident, or strictly demonstrated, it would be ridiculous after 
this to ask whether you judge.it to be true; nor would it be less 
ridiculous in you to inform us that you do. It would be a 
superfluity of speech of the same kind as if, not content with 
saying that you saw such an object, you should add that you saw 
it with your eyes. 

‘There is therefore good reason why, in speaking or writing, 
judgment should not be expressly mentioned, when all men 
know it to be necessarily implied ; that is, when there can be 
no doubt. Insuch cases, we barely mention the evidence. But 
when the evidence mentioned leaves room for doubt, then with- 
out any superfluity or tautology, we say we judge the thing to 
be so, because this is not implied in what was said before. A 
woman with child never says, that going such a journey, she 
carried her child along with her. We know that, while it is in 

yer womb, she must carry it along with her. There are some 
operations of mind that may be said to carry judgment in their 
womb, and can no more leave it behind them than the pregnant 
woman can leave her child. Therefore, in speaking of such 
operations, it is not expressed. 

Perhaps this manner of speaking may have led philosophers 
into the opinion, that in perception by the senses, in memory, 
and in consciousness, there is no judgment at all. Because it - 
is not mentioned in speaking of these faculties, they conclude 
that it does not accompany them; that they are only different 
modes of simple apprehension, or of acquiring ideas ; and that 
“a . = 
it is no part of their office to judge. 

_l apprehend the same cause has led Mr. Locke into a notion 
of judgment which I take to be peculiar to him. He thinks that 
the mind has two faculties conversant about truth and falsehood : 
Ist, knowledge ; and, 2dly, judgment. In the first, the percep- 
tion of the agreement or disagreement of the ideas is‘certain. 
In the second, it is not certain, but probable only. 

According to this notion of judgment, it is not by judgment 
that I perceive that two and three make five ; itis by the faculty 
of knowledge. 1 apprehend there can be no knowledge without 
judgment, though there may be judgment without that certainty 
which we commonly call knowledge. 

~Mr. Locke, in another place of his Essay, tells us, “that the 
notice we have by our senses of the existence of. things without 
us, though not altogether so certain as our intuitive knowledge, 
or the deductions of our reason about abstract ideas, yet is an 
assurance that deserves the name of knowledge.” I think, by 
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nay: - 
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this account of it, and by his definitions before given o kno 
ledge and judgment, it deserves as well the name of 71 
That I may avoid disputes about the meaning « 
wish the reader to understand, that I give the ear 
to every determination of the mind concerning what is tru 
what is false. This, I think, is what logicians, from the d 
Aristotle, have called judgment. Whether it be called o 
faculty, as I think it has always been, or whether a philosc 
chooses to split it into two, seems not very material. And if it b 
granted, that by our senses, our memory and consciousness, we 
not only have.ideas, or simple apprehensions, but form determi 
nations concerning what is true, and what is false ; w 1ether 
ihese, determinations ought to be called knowledge or judgment 
is of smal] moment. aes 
The judgments grounded upon the evidence of sense, ¢ 
memory, and of consciousness, put all men upon a level. Th 
philosopher, with regard to these, has no prerogative abo 
illiterate, or even above the savage. 
Their reliance upon the testimony of these faculties is as 
and as well grounded as his. His superiority is in judgments ¢ 
another kind ; in judgments about things abstract and necessary 
And he is unwilling to give the name of judgment to tha 
wherein the most ignorant and unimproved of the spec 
his equals. eM EUS Ks # NIL 
But philosophers have never been able to give any definition 
of judgment which does not apply to the determinations of ot 
senses, our memory, and consciousness, nor any sdefinition ¢ 
simple apprehension which can comprehend those determi- 
nations. ea eee 
Our judgments of this kind are purely the gift of nature, no} 
do they admit of improvement by culture. The memory o 
one man may be more tenacious than that of another ; but bot 
rely with equal assurance upon what they distinctly remem 
One man’s sight may be more acute, or his feeling more deli 
than that of another; but both give equal credit to the dis! 
testimony of their sight and touch. Ris 2? 
And as we have this belief by the constitution of ° 1a 
without any effort of our own, so no effort of ours can overt 
The skeptic may perhaps persuade himself in general, 
he has no ground to believe his senses or his memory: bu 
particular cases that are interesting, his disbelief vanishes, 
he finds himself under a necessity of belieying both. —__ 
These judgments may, in the strictest sense, be called judg 
ments of nature. Nature has subjected us to them wheth e. 
will or not. They are neither got, nor can they be lost b 
use or abuse of our faculties ; and it is evidently neces: 
our preservation that it should be so. For if belief in ours 
and in our memory were to be learned by culture, the r 
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mien would perish before they learned this lesson. It is neces- 
‘to all men for their being and preservation, and therefore is 
unconditionally given to all men by the Author of nature. 

” Tacknowledge, that if we were to restin those judgments of 
nature of which we now speak, without building others upon 
them, they would not entitle us to the denomination of reasonable 
beings. But yet they ought not to be despised, for they are the 
foundation upon which the grand superstructure of human 
knowledge must be raised. And as in other superstructures 
the foundation i$ commonly overlooked, so it has been in this. 

:more sublime attainments of the human mind have attracted 

the attention of philosophers, while they have bestowed but a 
¢eareless glance upon the humble foundation on which the whole 
fabric rests. 

A fourth observation is, that some exercise of judgment is 
necessary in the formation of all abstract aad general conceptions, 
whether more simple or more complex ; in diyiding, in defining, 
and in general, in forming all clear and distinct conceptions of 
things, which are the only fit materials of reasoning. 

These operations are allied to each other, and therefore I 
bring them under one observation. They are more allied to 
our rational nature than those mentioned in the last observation, 
and therefore are considered by themselves. 

That I may not be mistaken, it may be observed, that I do 
not say that abstract notions, or other accurate notions of things, 
after they have been formed, cannot be barely conceived without 
any exercisé of judgment about them. | doubt not that they 
may: but what I say is, that in their formation in the mind at 
first, there must be some exercise of judgment. 

{t is impossible to distinguish the different attributes belonging 
to the same subject, without judging that they are really different 
and distinguishable, and that they have that relation to the 
subject which logicians express, by saying that they may be 
predicated of it. We cannot generalize, without judging that 
the same attribute does or may belong to many individuals. It 
has been shown, that our simplest general notions are formed 
by these two operations of distinguishing and generalizing: 
judgment therefore is exercised in forming the simplest general 
notions. © . 

In these that are more complex, and which have been shown 


to be formed by combining the more simple, there is another” 


act of the judgment required; for such combinations are not 
made at random, but for an end ; and judgment is employed in 

tting them to that end. We form complex general notions for 
conveniency of arranging our thoughts in discourse and reason- 
ing; and therefore, of an infinite number of combinations that 
might be formed, we choose only those that are useful and 


necessary. 


ee 
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‘tion of existence, one of the most abstract general conceptions, 


conceives it. Now, I would ask, Whether he can attri 
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That judgment must be employed in dividing, as well ‘as it 
distinguishing, appears evident. It is one thing to divide a suk 
properly, another to cut it in pieces. Hoe non est divider 
Frangere rem, said Cicero, when he censured an improper div 
of Epicurus. Reason has discovered rules of division, © a 
have been known to logicians more than two thousand years. 

There are rules likewise of definition of no Jess antiquity and 
authority. A man may no doubt divide or define properly, 
without attending to the rules, or even withput knowing’? 
But this can only be, when he has judgment t@ perceive tha 
be right in a particular case, which the rule determines to be 
right in all cases. and er ee om 

I add in general, that, without some degree of judgment, we 
can form no accurate and distinct notions of things ; so that, one 
province of judgment is to aid us in forming clear and distinc’ 
conceptions of thingsy which are the only fit materials for rea 
soning. + 

This will probably appear to be a paradox to philosophers, wh 
have always considered the formation of ideas of every kind ai 
belonging to simple apprehension ; and that the sole province‘ 
judgment is to put them together in affirmative or negative pro=” 
positions ; and therefore it requires some confirmation. =~ 

Ist, I think it necessarily follows from what has been alread 
said in this observation. For if, without some degree of j 
ment, a man can neither distinguish, nor divide, nor define, n 
form any general notion, simple or complex, he surely, witho 
some degree of judgment, cannot have in his mind the material: 
necessary to reasoning. Ml aS 

There cannot be any proposition in language which does no 
involve some general conception. ‘The proposition, that I exist, 
which Des Cartes thought the first of all truths, and the found 
tion of all knowledge, cannot be conceived without the conce 


A man cannot believe his own existence, or the existence of an 
thing he sees or remembers, until he has so much judgment as 
to distinguish things that really exist from things which are only 
conceived. He sees a man six feet high; he conceives a man 
sixty feet high ; he judges the first object to.exist, because 
sees it; the second he does not judge to exist, because he 


existence to the first object, and not to the second, without know- 
ing what existence means ? It is impossible. * 
How early the notion of existence enters into the mind, I can- 
not determine ; but it must certainly be in the mind, as soon ai 
we can affirm of any thing, with understanding, that it exists. 
In every other proposition, the predicate at least must be a 
general notion ; a predicable and an universal being one and the 
same. Besides this, every proposition either affirms or denies. 
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And no man can have a distinct conception of a proposition, who 
does not understand distinctly the meaning of affirming or deny- 
ing ; but these are very general conceptions, and, as was before 
observed, are derived from judgment as their source and origin. 
_ Tam sensible that a strong objection may be made to this 
reasoning, and that it may seem to lead to an absurdity, ora 
contradiction.. It may be said, that every judgment is a mental 
affirmation or negation. If therefore some previous exercise of 
judgment be necessary to understand what is meant by aflirma- 
tion or negation, the exercise of judgment must go before any 
judgment, which is absurd. 

In like manner, every judgment may be expressed by a pro- 
position, and a proposition must be conceived before we can 
judge of it. If therefore we cannot conceive the meaning of a 
proposition without a previous exercise of judgment, it follows 
that judgment must be previous to the conception of any pro- 
position, and at the same time that the conception of a proposi- 
tion must be previous to all judgment, which is a contradiction. 

The reader may please to observe, that I have limited what I 
have said to distinct conception, and some degree of judgment ; 
and it is by this means I hope to avoid this labyrinth of absurdity 
and contradiction. The faculties of conception and judgment 
have an infancy and a maturity as man has. What I have said 
is limited to their mature state. I believe in their infant state 
they are very weak and indistinct; and that, by imperceptible 
degrees, they grow to maturity, each giving aid to the other, and 
receiving aid from it. But which of them first began this friendly 
intercourse, is beyond my ability to determine. It is like the 
question concerning*the bird and the egg. 

In the present state of things, itis true, that every bird comes 
from an egg, and every egg from a bird; and each may be said 
to be previous to the other. Butif we go back to the origin of 
things, there must have been some bird that did not come from 
any egg, or some egg that did not come from any bird. 

in like manner, in the mature state of man, distinct concep- 
tion of a proposition supposes some previous exercise of judg- 
ment, and distinct judgment supposes distinct conception. 
Each may truly be said to come from the other, as the bird 
from the egg, and the egg from the bird. But if we trace 
back this succession to its origin, that is, to the first proposition 

that was ever conceived by the man, and the first judgment he 
ever formed, I determine nothing about them, nor do [know.in 
_avhat order, or how they were produced, any more than how the 
_ bones grow in the womb of her that is with child. 
_ The first exercise of these faculties of conception and judg- 
ment is hid, like the sources of the Nile, inan unknown region. 
_ ‘The necessity of some degree of judgment to clear and dis- 


be a 
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tinct siitieiaaie of things, may, I think, be net by th 
similitude. Lr eee hy 
An artist, suppose a carpenter, cannot work in his art w 
tools, and these tools must be made by art. The exerci 
the art therefore is necessary to make the tools, and the 
are necessary to the exercise of the art. There is the sé 
appearance of contradiction, asin what I have advanced 
cerning the necessity of some degree of judgment, mn order to 
form clear and distinct conceptions of things. These are the 
tools we must use in judging and in reasoning, and without then 
must make very bungling work ; yet these-toolsicannotitie made 
without some exercise of judgment. (Stes! Satins 4 
The necessity of some degree of judgment in forming accu 
rate and distinct notions of things will further Spent, atlas 
consider attentively what notions we can form, without a 
of judgment, of the objects of sense, of the operations o! 
own minds, or of the relations of things, = o 
To begin with the objects of sense. It is acknowledged of 
all hands, that the first notions we have of sensible objects ai 
got by the external senses only, and probably before judgmen! n 
is brought forth ; but these first notions are neither simple, n 
are they accurate and distinct : they are gross and picawiien 
and like the chaos, a rudis indigestaque moles. Before we car 
have any distinct notion of this mass, it must be analyzed ; 
heterogeneous parts must be separated in our conception, a 
the simple elements, which before lay bid in the common mass 
must first be distinguished, and then put eee into 01 
whole. espa 
In this way it is that we form distinct notions even of the 
objects of sense ; but this analysis and composition, by habi 
becomes so easy, and is performed so readily, -that we are apt 
to overlook it, and to impute the distinct notion we have formed 
of the object to the senses alone; and this we are the mor 
prone to do, because, when obcb: we have distinguished the a 
sensible qualities of the object from one anes sense 
gives testimony to each of them. bce iene Ver 
You perceive, for instance, an object whitey round, and a foo 
in diameter: I grant that you perceive all these attributes ¢ 
the object by sense; but if you had not been able to distin 
the colour from the figure, and both from the magnitude, 
senses would only have given you one been soe 1' confi rt 
notion of all these mingled together. aia 
A man who is able to say with understanding, or sical 
in his own mind, that this object is white, must have disting 
ed whiteness from other attributes. If he has not made 
distinction, he does not understand what he says. 
Suppose'a cube of brass to be presented at the same time to 
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a child of a year old and to aman. The regularity of the 

re will attract the attention of both. Both have the senses 
of sight and of touch in equal perfection ; and therefore, if any 
thing be discovered in this object by the man, which cannot be 
discovered by the child, it must be owing, not to the senses, but 
to some other faculty which the child has not yet attained. 

ist, Then, the man can easily distinguish the body from the 
surface, which terminates it; this the child cannot do. 2dly, 
The man can perceive that this surface is made up of six planes 
of the same figure and magnitude; the child cannot discover 
this. 3dly, The man perceives that each of these planes has 
four equal sides, and four equal angles ; and that the opposite 
sides of each plane, and the opposite planes are parallel. 

It will surely be allowed, that a man of ordinary judgment 
may observe all this in a cube which he makes an object of con- 
templation, and takes time to consider; that he may give the 
name of a square, to a plane terminated by four equal sides, and 
four equal angles: and the name of a cube, to a solid terminat- 
ed by six equal squares: all this is nothing else but analyzing 
the figure of the object presented to his senses into its simplest 
elements, and again compounding it of those elements. 

By this analysis and composition, two effects are produced. 
Ist, From the one complex object which his senses presented, 
though one of the most simple the senses can present, he educes 
many simple and distinct notions of right lines, angles, plain 
surface, solid, equality, parallelism; notions which the child has 
not yet faculties to attain. 2Qdly, When he considers the cube 
as compounded of these elements, put together in a certain 
order, he has then, and not before, a distinct and scientific notion 
of acube. The child neither conceives those elements, nor in 
what order they must be put together in order to make a cube ; 
and therefore has no accurate notion of acube, which can make 
ita subject of reasoning. 

Whence I think we may conclude, that the notion which we 
have from the senses alone, even of the simplest objects of sense, 
is indistinct and incapable of being either described or reasoned 
upon, until it is analyzed into its simple elements, and consider- 
ed as compounded of those elements. 

If we should apply this reasoning to more complex objects of 
sense, the conclusion would be still more evident. A dog may 
be taught to turn a jack, but he can never be taught to have a- 
distinct notion of a jack. He sees every partas well as a man‘ 
but the relation of the parts to one another, and to the whole, he 
has not judgment to comprehend. 

A distinct notion of an object, even of sense, is never got in 
an instant ; but the sense performs its office inan instant. Time 
is not required to sée it better, but to analyze it, to distinguish 
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the different parts, and their relation to one another, and to the 
whole. — é RIAD ED: 40% 
Hence it is, that when any vehement passion 
ders the cool application of judgment, we get no distinct 
of an object, even though the sense be long directed toit 
man who is put into a panic, by thinking he sees ‘a ghost, 
stare at it long, without having any distinct notion of it; 
his understanding, and not his sense that is disturbed b 
horror. If he can lay that aside, judgment immediately e 
upon its office, and examines the length and breadth, the co 
and figure, and distance of the object. Of these, while 
panic lasted, he had no distinct notion, though his eyes wer 
open all the time. ~ ea a ee 
When the eye of sense is open, but that of jnaqaaees 
a panic, or any violent emotion that engrosses the mind, y 
things confusedly, and probably much in the same manner the 
brutes and perfect idiots do, and infants netare the use of judg 
ment. La bie SRE 
There are therefore notions of the algests oP sense whic 
are gross and indistinct ; and there are others that are distine 
and scientific. The former may be got from the senses alone 
but the latter cannot be obtained without some degree of j jue g 
ment. ips Oa 
The clear and accurate notions which Jeotaouy presen 
us of a point, a right line, an angle, a square, a circle, of ratios 
direct and inverse, and others of that kind, can find no adm 
tance into a mind that has not some degree of judgment. The: 
are not properly ideas of the senses, nor are they got by com: 
pounding ideas of the senses: but by analyzing the ideas 
notions we get by the senses into their simplest’ elements; an 
again combining these elements into various accurate, an 
ant forms, which the senses never did nor can exhibit. — at 
Had Mr. Hume attended duly to this, it ought to have pre 
yented a very bold attempt, which he has prosecuted through 
fourteen pages of his Treatise of Human Nature, to prove tha 
geometry is founded upon ideas that are not exact, and axiom 
that are not precisely true. 30M > ape 
A mathematician might be tenipted to think, that the ma 
seriously undertakes this has no great acquaintance with geon 
try; but I apprehend it is to be imputed to another cause, to 
zeal for his ownsystem. Wesee that even men of geniv 
be drawn into strange paradoxes, by an attachment to a ivon 
idol of the understanding, when it demands so costly a sac 
We Protestants think, that the devotees of the Roman ¢ 
pay no small tribute to her authority, when they renounce 
five senses in obedience to her decrees. Mr. Hume’s devotion 
to his system carries gta even to pomec upon conten ie 
demonstration. ra 


r 
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The fundamental articles of his system are, that all the per- 
ceptions of the human mind are either impressions or ideas; 
and that ideas are only faint copies of impressions. The idea 
of a right line, therefore, is only a faint copy of some line that 
has been seen, or felt by touch; and the faint copy cannot be 
more perfect than the original. Now of such right lines, it is 
evident that the axioms of geometry are not precisely true; for 
two lines that are straight to our sight or touch may include a 
space, or they may meet in more points than one. If therefore 
we cannot form any notion of a straight line more accurate than 
that which we have from the senses of sight and touch, geome- 
try has no solid foundation. If, on the other hand, the geome- 
trical axioms are precisely true, the idea of a right line is not 
copied from any impression of sight or touch, but must have a 
different origin, and a more perfect standard. 

As the geometrician, by reflecting only upon the extension and 
figure of matter, forms a set of notions more accurate and scien- 
tific than any which the senses exhibit; so the natural philoso- 
pher, reflecting upon other attributes of matter, forms another 
set, such as those of density, quantity of matter, velocity, mo- 
mentum, fluidity, elasticity, centres of gravity, and of oscillation. 
These notions are accurate and scientific ; but they cannot enter 
into a mind that has not some degree of judgment, nor can we 
make them intelligible to children, until they have some ripeness 
of understanding. 

In navigation, the notions of latitude, longitude, course, 
leeway, cannot be made intelligible to children; and so it is 
with regard to the terms of every science, and of every art 
about which we can reason. They have had their five senses 
as perfect as men, for years before they are capable of distin- 
guishing, comparing, and perceiving the relations of things, so 
as to be able to form such notions. They acquire the intel- 
lectual powers by a slow progress, and by imperceptible degrees, 
and by means of them learn to form distinct and accurate 
notions of things, which the senses could never have imparted. 

Haying said so much of the notions we get from the senses 
alone of the objects of sense, let us next consider what notions 
we can have from consciousness alone of the operations of our 
minds. 

Mr. Locke very properly calls consciousness an internal 


sense. It gives the like immediate knowledge of things in. 


the mind, that is, of our thoughts and feelings, as the senses 
give us of things external. There is this difference, however, 
that an external object may be at rest, and the sense may be 
employed about it forsome time. But the objects of conscious- 
ness are never at rest; the stream of thought flows like a river, 
without stopping a moment; the whole train of thought passes 
in succession under the eye of consciousness, which is always 
VOL. Ii. aa 


‘before had the conception of both. By this comparison, 
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employed about the present. But is sample: 
analyzes. complex operations, dictng aaa 
ingredients, and combines them in distinct parcel: 
names? This surely is not the work of consciousr 
it be performed without reflection, recollecting, and ju 
what we were conscious of and distinctly a Wha . 
reflection does not appear in children. Of all the 
the mind, it seems to be of the latest growth whereas cone 
ness Is Geil with the earliest. _ 

Consciousness, being a kind of Se sense, can no 
give us distinct and accurate notions of the. of oul 
minds, than the external senses can give of external objects, 
Reflection upon the operations of our. minds is kind 
of operation with that by which we form distinct notions o 
external objects. They differ not in their nature, but in 
only, that one is employed about external, and the ober eo 
internal objects; and both may, with equal ipropmeny, be c 
reflection. 

Mr. Locke has restricted the word reflection to that whi 
employed about the operations of our minds, without a 
authority, as I think, from custom, the arbiter of est 
for surely I may reflect upon what I have seen or heard, as 
well as upon what | have thought. ‘The word, in its proper 
common meaning, is equally applicable to objects. of sense 
to objects of consciousness. He has likewise confo 
reflection with consciousness, and seems not to have been: 
that they are different powers, and appeer at very diffe 
periods of life. 

If that eminent philosopher had been aware of these. mis 
about the meaning of the word reflection, he would, 11 
have seen, that as it is by reflection upon the ‘operations o 
own minds that we can form any distinct and accurate n 
of them, and not by consciousness without reflection ; so 
by reflection upon the objects of sense, and net by the sel 
without reflection, that we can form distinct notions of — 
Reflection upon any thing, whether external or internal, n 
it an object of our intellectual powers, by which we sur 
on all sides, and form such judgments about it as epithe 
just and true. . ; 

_[ proposed, in the third place, to consider our notio 
relations of things: and here I think, that,. without. as 
we cannot have any notion of relations. ia 

There are two ways in which we get the notion of relk 
The first is, by comparing the related objects, when we 


perceive the relation, either immediately, or by a proce 
reasoning. That my foot is longer than my finger, I pe e 
immediately ;, and that.three is the half of six. This imme- - 
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diate perception is immediate and intuitive judgment. That 
the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal, I 

erceive by a process of reasoning, in which it will be 
acknowledged there is judgment. 

Another way in which we get the notion of relations, which 
seems not to have occurred to Mr. Locke, is when, by attention 
to one of the related objects, we perceive, or judge, that it 
must, from its nature, have a certain relation to something else, 
which before, perhaps, we never thought of; and thus our 
attention to one of the related objects produces the notion of 
a correlate, and of a certain relation between them. 

Thus when | attend to colour, figure, weight, I cannot help 
judging these to be qualities which cannot exist without a 
subject; that is, something which is coloured, figured, heavy. 
If [had not perceived such things to be qualities, I should never 
have had any notion of their subject, or of their relation to it. 

By attending to the operations of thinking, memory, reason- 
ing, we perceive or judge, that there must be something which 
thinks, remembers, and reasons, which we call the mind. When 
we attend to any change that happens in nature, judgment 
informs us, that there must be a cause of this change, which 
had power to produce it; and thus we get the notions of cause 
and effect, and of the relation between them. When we 
attend to body, we perceive that it cannot exist without space ; 
hence we get the notion of space, which is neither an object of 
sense nor of consciousness, and of the relation which bodies 
have to a certain portion of unlimited space, as their place. 

I apprehend, therefore, that all our notions of relations may 
more properly be ascribed to judgment as their source and 
origin, than to any other power of the mind. We must first 
perceive relations by our judgment, before we can conceive 
them without judging of them ; as we must first perceive colours 
by sight, before we can conceive them without seeing them. I 
think Mr. Locke, when he comes to speak of the ideas of 
relations, does not say that they are ideas of sensation or 
reflection, but only that they terminate in, and are concerned 
about ideas of sensation or reflection. : 

The notions of unity and number are so abstract, that it is 
impossible they should enter into the mind until it has some 
degree of judgment. We see with what difficulty, and how 
slowly, children learn to use, with understanding, the names even 
of small numbers, and how they exult in this acquisition when 
‘they have attained it. Every number is conceived by the rela- 
tion which it bears to unity, or to known combinations of units ; 
and upon that account, as well as on account of its abstract na- 
ture, all distinct notions of it require some degree of judgment. 

Tn its proper place, I shall have occasion to show, that 
judgment is an ingredient in all determinations of taste; in all 
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moral determinations; and in many of our passions and a 
tions. So that this operation, after we come to hay 
exercise of judgment, mixes with most of the operations o 
minds, and, in analyzing them, cannot be ovccladtadiaa ! 
confusion and error. . “pba 


CHAPTER Il. f 


OF COMMON SENSE, ptgiptigec on oe 
.- THE word sense, in common language, seems, to. have a 

different meaning from that which it has in the writings of 

philosophers; and those different meanings are apt to be con- _ 

founded, and to occasion embarrassment and error, == 

Not to go back to ancient philosophy upon this point, n 

philosophers consider sense as a power that has nothing to 

with judgment. Sense they consider as the power by whi 

receive certain ideas or impressions from objects ; and ju t 

as the power by which we. compare those. ideas, and peteeive 


, 


B : 


ae a their necessary agreements and disagreements. _ 
The external senses give us the idea of colour, figure, sour d, 
4t and other qualities of body, primary or secondary. . Mr. Locke 


gave the name of an internal sense to consciousness, deca 
by it we have the ideas of thought, memory, reasoning, and 
. other operations of our own minds. Dr. Hutcheson of. Glas- 
| gow, conceiving that we have simple and original ideas L 
: cannot be imputed either to the external senses, or to. conscio 
ness, introduced other internal senses; such as the sense of 
harmony, the sense of beauty, and the moral sense. Ancient 
, philosophers also spake of internal senses, of which meng 
was accounted one. a 
But all these senses, whether external or internal, have bee a 
represented by philosophers, as the means of “furnishing 
minds with ideas, without including any kind of id 

Dr. Hutcheson defines a sense to bea determination. of t e 
mind to receive any idea from the presence of Pm te) ject ine ° 

dependent on our will. 8 
7” “‘ By this term, sense, philosophers in general have deno ae 
2 » nated those faculties, in consequence of which we are liable to _ 
feelings relative to ourselves only, and from which they b 
eee _ not pretended to draw any conclusions concerning the. natu 
vi things ; whereas truth is not relative, but absolute, and rea 
ee ATs Priestley’ s Exam. of Dr. Reid, &c. page 123. 
On the contrary, in common language, sense. always implies — 
Be judgment. A man of sense is a man of judgment. Good sense 4 
» is good judgment. Nonsense is what is evidently contrary tows 
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right judgment. Common sense is that degree of judgment 
which is common to men with whom we can Converse and trans- 
act business. 

Seeing and hearing by philosophers are called senses, because 
we have ideas by them; by the vulgar they are called senses 
because we judge by them. We judge of colours by the eye; 
of sounds by the ear; of beauty and deformity by taste ; of 
right and wrong in conduct, by our moral sense, or conscience. 

Sometimes philosophers, who represent it as the sole pro- 
vince of sense to furnish us with ideas, fall unawares into the 
popular opinion, that they are judging faculties. Thus Locke, 
book 4. chap. 11. “ And of this, that the quality or accident of 
colour does really exist, and has a being without me, the greatest 
assurance I can possibly have, and to which my faculties can at- 
tain, is the testimony of my eyes, which are the proper and sole 
judges of this thing.” _ 

This popular meaning of the word sense is not peculiar to the 
English language. The corresponding words in Greek, Latin, 
and | believe in all the European languages, have the same lati- 
tude. The Latin words sentire, sententia, sensa, sensus, from the 
last of which the English word sense is borrowed, express judg- 
ment or opinion, and are applied indifferently to objects of ex- 
ternal sense, of taste, of morals, and of the understanding. 

I cannot pretend to assign the reason why a word, which is 
no term of art, which is familiar in common conversation, should 
have so different a meaning in philosophical writings. I shall 
only observe, that the philosophical meaning corresponds per- 
fectly with the account which Mr. Locke and other modern 
philosophers give of judgment. For if the sole province of the 
senses, external and internal, be to furnish the mind with the 
ideas about which we judge and reason, it seems to be a natural 
consequence, that the sole province of judgment should be to 
compare those ideas, and to perceive their necessary relations. 

These two opinions seem to be so connected, that one may 
have been the cause of the other. I apprehend, however, that 
if both be true, there is no room left for any knowledge or judg- 
ment, either of the real existence of contingent things, or of 

their contingent relations. 1 ee 

To return to the popular meaning of the word sense, I be- 

lieve it would be much more difficult to find good authors who 
lever use it in that meaning, than to find such as do. 


We may take Mr. Pope as good authority for the meaning of ; 


an English word. He uses it often, and’ in his epistle to the 
Earl of Burlington, has made a little descant upon it. 


_ # Oft have you hinted to your brother Peer, 

__ A certain truth, which many buy too dear ; 

_ Something there is more needful than expense, 
And something previous ev’n to taste,—"tis sense. 


ng, 
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_ cuss such appeals, unless the decisions of common sehse can 
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Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven ; a a 
And though no science, fairly worth the seven;) iy 
A light, which in yourself you must perceives 


Jones and Le Notre have it not to give.” i 


iD yi PNAS > 
This inward light or sense is given by Heaven to ¢ 
persons in different degrees. There is a certain degre 
which is necessary to our being subjects of law and govert 
capable of managing our own affairs, and answerable for ou 
conduct toward others. This is called common sense, becats 
it is common to all men with whom we can transact business, or 
call to account for their conduct. Maas of tN, ” 
The laws of all civilized nations distinguish those who hav 
this gift of Heaven, from those who have it not. The last ma 
have rights which ought not to be violated, but having no und 
standing in themselves to direct their actions, the laws ap 
them to be guided by the understanding of others. It is easil 
discerned by its effects in men’s actions, in their speeches, ani 
even in their looks ; and when it is made a question, wheth er 
man has this natural gift or not, a judge ora jury, upon a sho 
conversation with him, can, for the most part, determine th 
question with great assurance. ' rings 
The same degree of understanding which makes a man capa 
ble of acting with common prudence in the conduct of Iii 
makes him capable of discovering what is true and what is fals 
in matters that are self-evident, and which he distinctly appr 
hends. BRR esr 
All knowledge, and all science, must be built upon principh 
that are self-evident; and of such principles, every man wh 
has common sense is a competent judge, when he conceives then 
distinctly. Hence it is, that disputes very often terminate in ai 
appeal to common sense. yn 
While the parties agree in the first principles on which thei 
arguments are grounded, there is room for reasoning ; but whe 
one denies what to the other appears too evident to need, or t 
admit of proof, reasoning seems to be at an end ; an appeal is 
made to common sense, and each party is left ,to enjoy his own 
opinion. a 
There seems to be no remedy for this, nor any way left tod 


brought into a code, in which all reasonable men shall acquies 
This indeed, if it be possible, would be very desirable, and wou 
supply a desideratum in logic ; and why should it be tho 
impossible that reasonable men should agree in things that 
self-evident ? “4 : 

All that is intended in this chapter, is to explain the meani ) 
of common sense, that it may not be treated, as it has been by 
some, as a new principle, or as a word without any meaning. a 
have endeavoured to show, that sense, in its most common, and 
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therefore its most proper meaning, signifies judgment, though 
jlosophers often use it im another meaning. From this it is na- 
tural to think, that common sense should mean common judg- 
ment ; and so it really does. Gy . 2 
What the precise limits are which divide common judgment 
from what is beyond it on the one hand, and from what falls short 
of it on the other, may be difficult to determine; and men may 
e in the meaning of the word who have different opinions 
about those limits, or who even never thought of fixing them. 
This is as intelligible as, that all Englishmen should mean the 
same thing by the county of York, though perhaps not a hun- 
dredth part of them can point out its precise limits. 
Indeed, it seems to me, that common sense, is as unambiguous 
a word, and as well understood as the county of York. We find 
it in innumerable places in good writers; we hear it on innume- 
rable occasions in conversation ; and, as faras | am able to judge, 
always in the same meaning. And this is probably the reason 


_ why it is so seldom defined or explained. ~ 


——=e 


Dr. Johnson, in the authorities he gives, to show that the 
word sense signifies understanding, soundness of faculties, strength 
of natural reason, quotes Dr. Bentley for what may be called a 
definition of common sense, though probably not intended for 
that purpose, but mentioned accidentally: “God has endowed 
mankind with power and abilities, which we call natural light 
and reason, and common sense.” 

It is true, that common sense is a popular, and not a scholastic 
word ; and by most of those who have treated systematically of 
the powers of the understanding, it is only occasionally mention- 
ed, as it is by other writers. But I recollect two philosophical 
writers, who are exceptions to this remark. One is Bufiier, 
who treated largely of common sense, as a principle of know- 
ledge, above fifty yearsago. The other is bishop Berkeley, who, 
I think, has laid as much stress upon common sense, in opposi- 
tion to the doctrines of philosophers, as any philosopher that 
has come afterhim. If the reader chooses to look back to Essay 
2. chap. 10, he will be satisfied of this, from the quotations there 
made for another purpose, which it is unnecessary here to re- 

eat. 
. Men rarely ask what common sense is ; because every man 
believes himself possessed of it, and would take it for an impu- 


tation upon his understanding to be thought unacquainted with it... 


Yet I remember two very eminent authors who have put thie 


‘question ; and it is not improper to hear their sentiments upon 


a subject so frequently mentioned, and so rarely canvassed. 

It is well known, that lord Shaftesbury gave to one of his 
Treatises the title of Sensus Communis ; an Essay on the Free- 
dom of Wit and Humour, in a letter to a friend ; in which he 


| puts his friend in mind of a free conversation with some of their 


ee 


gut deed 


al 


- 
~ 


friends on the subjects of morality and religion. Amidst the dif — 
ferent opinions started and maintained wit great lif fe ar 

nuity, one or other would every now and then t lib 
appeal to common sense. Every one allowed th ap 
one would offer to call the authority of the court in ques 

a gentleman, whose good understanding was never yet k ro i" 
in doubt, desired the company very gravely that they wo 
him what common sense was. 

“If” said he, “ by the word sense, we were to und: } 
opinion and judgment ; and by the word common, the gene 
or any considerable part of mankind, it wae iat t 
cover where the subject of common sense cou lie ; 
which was according to the sense of one part « of mi nk 
against the sense of another : and if the majority were | 
mine common sense, it would change as often as men ¢ 
That in religion, common sense was as hard to determi 
tholic or orthodox. What to one was absurdity, to anoth 
demonstration. 

“In policy, if plain British or Dutch sense } were right, te r 
and French must certainly be wrong, a mere eee 
passive obedience seemed, we found it 
of a great party among ourselves, a greater party i in 
and perhaps the greatest part of all the world beside 
morals, the difference was still wider ; for even the philoso p 
could never agree in one and the same system. And some 
of our most admired modern philosophers had fairly | told us, 
virtue and vice had no other law or measure than mere f fas nio! 
and vogue.” 

This is the substance of the gentleman’s speech, which I 

rehend, explains the meaning of the word perfectly, and ¢ 
tains all that has been said, or can be said against the authori 
common sense, and the propriety of appeals to it. _ 

As there is no mention of any answer immediately ied 
this speech, we might be apt to conclude, that the noble _ 
thor adopted the sentiments of the intelligent gentleman, ¥ 
speech he recites. But the contrary is manifest, from the 
of Sensus Communis given to his Essay, from his. frequent | 

of the word, and from the whole tenor of the Essay. ne 

The author appears to have a double intention in that 
corresponding to the double title prefixed to it. One 
is, to justify the use of wit, humour, and ridicule, in dis 

among friends the gravest subjects. “I can very well su 
says he, “ men may be frighted out of their wits ; but 1 
apprehension they should be laughed out of them, I can 
imagine, that, ina pleasant way, they should ever be talk C 
of their love for society, or reasoned out of humanity and com 
mon sense.” see 

The other intention signified RY the title Sensus Communis, 
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js carried on hand in hand with the first, and is to show, that 
mmon sense is notso vague and uncertain a thing as it is re- 
‘presented to be in the skeptical speech before recited, “I will 
by” says he, “ what certain knowledge or assurance of things 
may be recovered in that very way, to wit, of humour, by which 
all certainty, you thought, was lost, and an endless skepticism 
introduced.”’. 

He gives some criticisms upon the word sensus communis in 
Juvenal, Horace, and Seneca; and after showing, in a facetious 
way throughout the Treatise, that the fundamental principles of 
morals, of politics, of criticism, and of every branch of know- 
ledge, are the dictates of common sense, he sums up the whole 
in these words: ‘‘ That some moral and philosophical truths 
there are so evident themselves, that it would be easier to ima- 
gine half mankind run mad, and joined precisely in the same 
species of folly, than to admit any thing as truth, which should 
be advanced against such natural knowledge, fundamental rea- 
son, and common sense.”’ And, on taking leave, he adds: “ And 
now, my friend, should you find I had moralized in any tolerable 
manner, according to common sense, and without canting, J 
should be satisfied with my performance.” 

Another eminent writer who has put the question what com- 
mon sense is, is Fenelon, the famous Archbishop of Camtbray. 

That ingenious and pious author, having had an early prepos- 
session in favour of the Cartesian philosophy, made an attempt 
to establish, on a sure foundation, the metaphysical arguments 
which Des Cartes had invented to prove the being of the Deity. 
For this purpose, he begins with the Cartesian doubt. He 
proceeds to find out the truth of his own existence, and then to 
examine wherein the evidence and certainty of this, and other 
such primary truths consisted. This, according to Cartesian prin- 


_ ciples, he places in the clearness and distinctness of the ideas. 


On the contrary, ke places the absurdity of the contrary 
Propostiigy® in their being repugnant to his clear and distinct 
ideas. 

To illustrate this, he gives various examples of questions ma- 
nifestly absurd and ridiculous, which every man of common un- 
derstanding would at first sight perceive to be so, and then goes 
on to this purpose. 

“‘ What is it that makes these questions ridiculous? Wherein 
does this ridicule precisely consist? It will perhaps be replied, 
that it consists in this, that they shock common sense. But what 
is this same common sense? It is not the first notions that all 
men have equally of the same things. This common sense, 
which is always and in all places the same ; which prevents in- 
quiry ; which makes inquiry in some cases ridiculous; which, 
instead of inquiring, makes a man laugh whether he will ornot ; 


which puts it out of a man’s power to doubt; this sense, which 
VOL. If. 36 


be 


_ sitive instruction, men would naturally have been me 


' should we, out of complaisance, admit that what t 
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only waits to be consulted ; which shows itself at 
and immediately Micincis the evidence or the surdi 
question ;, is not this the same that I call my dea a. Hin a 

“ Behold then those ideas or general notio i ‘ 
my power either to contradict or examine, and by ¥ 
mine and decide in every case, insomuch that I lau 
answering, as often as any thing is proposed to pio 
evidently contrary to what these immutable ideas repres: 

I shall only observe upon this passage, that the interpr 
it gives of Des Cartes’s criterion of truth, whethe 
is the most intelligible and the most favourable . 

I beg leave to mention one passage from Cicero, 
two or three from late writers, which show that this wo: 
become obsolete, nor has changed its meaning. iP Fareed 

De Oratore, lib. 3. “ Omnes enim tacito quodam sensu, 
ulla arte aut ratione, in artibus ac rationibus, recta ac p 
judicant. Idque cum faciant in picturis, et i in signis, 
operibus, ad quorum intelligentiam a natura minus habeat is 
menti, tum multo ostendunt magis m Sarg hume 
vocumque judicio ; quod ea sint in communibus  infixa sens nsibus $ 
neque earum rerum quemquam funditus natura voluit tem.”” 

Hume’s Essays and Treatises, vol. i. p. 5. “Buta philo - 
pherswho proposes only to represent the common 
kind in more beautiful and more engaging colours, if 
he commits a mistake, goes no further, but renewi 
to common sense, and the natural sentiments of 
turns into the right path, and secures himself foes any 


gerous illusion.” 

Hume’s Inquiry concerning ‘the principles ‘of, Morals; p 

‘‘ Those who have refused the reality of moral dis coh: rn 
be ranked among the disingenuous disputants. The nto hi 
of converting an antagonist of this kind is to leave him t 
self; for finding that nobody keeps up cp eth ban? 
it is ‘probable he will at last, of himself, fi by pes wear 
come over to the side of common sense and reason,’ 

Priestley’s Institutes, Prelim. Essay, vol. i. 
common sense is a sufficient guard against 
gion, it seems to have been taken for gran 
sense is a sufficient instructer also, whereas i 


with respect to religion; as, without similar instr 
would be savages with respect to the arts of ses th 


Common sense can only be compared to a 
a judge do without evidence and proper — a Ww 
one a judgment ?” ; rt eh 


Priestley’s Examination of Dr. Reid, ke. page 1 
been called judgment may be called sense, it is eieedaa eee 
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with the established signification of words to call it common 
sense, which, in common acceptation, has long been appropriated 
toa very different thing, viz. to that capacity for judging of 


‘common things that persons of middling capacities are capable. 


of.” Page 129. “I should therefore expect, that if a man was 
so totally deprived of common sense as not to be able to distin- 
guish truth from falsehood in one case, he would be equally in- 
capable of distinguishing it in another.” . 


From this cloud of testimonies, to which hundreds might be 


added, 1 apprehend, that whatever censure is thrown upon 
those who have spoke of common sense as a principle of know- 
ledge, or who have 2 ae to it in matters that are self-evi- 
dent, will fall light, when there are so many to share init. In- 
deed, the authority of this tribunal is too sacred and venerable, 
and has prescription too long in its favour to be now wisely called 
in question. ‘Those who are disposed to do so, may remember 


the shrewd saying of Mr. Hobbes, ‘“‘ When reason is against a’ 


man, a man will be against reason.”” This is equally applicable 
to common sense. 

From the account I have given of the meaning of this term, 
itis easy to judge both of the proper use and of the abuse 
of it. ‘ 

It is absurd to conceive that there can be any opposition be- 
tween reason and common sense. It is indeed the first born of 
reason, and as they are commonly joined together in speech and 
in writing, they are inseparable in their nature. 

We ascribe to reason two offices, or two degrees. The first 
is to judge of things self-evident; the second to draw conclu- 


sions that are not self-evident from those that are. The first of ' 
these is the province, and the sole province of common sense ; 


and therefore it coincides with reason in its whole extent, and is 
only another name for one branch or one degree of reason. Per- 
haps it may be said, Why then should you give it a particular 
name, since itis acknowledged to be only a degree of reason? It 
would be a sufficient answer to this, Why do you abolish a name 
which is to be found in the language of all civilized nations, and 
has acquired a right by prescription ? Such an attempt is equally 
foolish and bielizesaal. ‘Every wise man will be apt to think, 
that a name which is found in all languages as far back as we 
can trace them, is not without some use. 

But there is an obvious reason why this degree of reason 
should have a name appropriated to it; and that is, that in the 
ne part of mankind no other degree of reasonis to be 
found. It is this degree that entitles them to the denomination 
of reasonableccreatures. It is this degree of reason, and this 
only, that makes a man capable of managing his own affairs, and 
answerable for his conduct toward others. There is therefore 
the best reason why it should have a name appropriated to it, 


- 
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These two degrees of reason differ in othe 
would be sufficient to entitle them to disti 
The first is purely the gift of Heaven. A 
has not given it, no education can supply the wa 
is learned by practice and rules, when the fidetsien not v 
man who has common sense may be taught to bealaabea I 
has not that gift, no teaching will make him able either to 
of first principles or to reason from thems) = Be 
Ihave only this farther to observe, that ‘the province of culm 
mon sense is more extensive in refutation than in on nfirmatic 
A conclusion drawn by a train of just reasoning from tri 
ciples cannot possibly contradict any decision: of common sense, — 
because truth will always be consistent with itself. Neither can 
such a conclusion receive any confirmation from common ; 
because it is not within its jurisdictions == 
But it is possible, that, by setting out from false principles, 0 } 
by an error in reasoning, a man may be led to a conclusion tha 
contradicts the decisions of common sense. In this case, the 
conclusion is within the jurisdiction of common sense, though 
the reasoning on which it was grounded be not; and a man of 
common sense may fairly reject the conclusion, without being 
able to show the error of the reasoning that ledtoit. = == 
Thus, if a mathematician, by a process of intricate demc 
stration, in which some false step was. made, should be br. 
to this conclusion, that two quantities, which patter ere 
third, are not equal to each other, a man of common sen 
out pretending to be a judge of the demonstration, is. well e Ht 
tled to reject the conclusion, and to: pronounce iitaheemd or ihe 


A DIFFERENCE about as meaning oO a 
to occasion disputes among philosophers : but i it is _— 
proper to take notice of such differences, i in order. to pr 
verbal disputes. There are, indeed, no words in languag 
hable to ambiguity than those by which we express the o 
tions of the mind; and the most candid. and judicious r 
sometimes be led into different opinions about their | 
meaning. ‘4 

I hinted before what I take to be a peculiarity i 
with regard to the meaning of the word judgment, and mentio 
what I apprehend may have led him into it. _ Hatley 
himself ;_, Essay, book 4. chap. 14. “‘ The faculty w. 
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as given to man to supply the want of clear and certain | 


k ge, where that cannot be had, is judgment ; whereby 
, aime takes its ideas to agree or disagree; or, which is the 

ne, any proposition to be true or false, without perceiving a 
demonstrative evidence in the proofs. Thus the mind has two 
faculties, conversant about truth and falsehood. 1st, Knowledge ; 
whereby it certainly perceives, and is undoubtedly satisfied of 
the agreement or disagreement of any ideas. 2dly, Judgment; 
which is the putting ideas together, or separating them from one 
another in the mind, when their certain agreement, or disagree- 


| ment is not perceived, but presumed to be so.” 


Knowledge, | think, sometimes signifies things known ; some- 


, times that act of the mind by which we know them. — And in 
| like manner opinion sometimes signifies things believed; some- 


times the act of the mind by which we believe them. But 
judgment is the faculty which is exercised in both these acts of 
the mind. In knowledge, we judge without doubting ; in opinion, 
with some mixture of doubt. But I know no authority, besides 
that of Mr. Locke, for calling knowledge a faculty, any more 
than for callingopinion a faculty. 4 

Neither d@1 think that knowledge is confined within the 
narrow limits which Mr. Locke assigns to it; because the far 
greatest part of what all men call human knowledge, is in things 
which neither admit of intuitive nor of demonstrative proof. 

I have all along used the word judgment in a more extended 
sense than Mr. Locke does in the passage above mentioned. 1 
understand by it that operation of the mind, by which we 
determine, concerning any thing that may be expressed by a 
proposition, whether it be true or false.“ Every proposition is 
either true or false : so is every judgment. A proposition may 
be simply conceived without judging of it. But when there is 
not only a conception of the proposition, but a mental affirmation 
or negation, an assent or dissent of the understanding, whether 
weak or strong, that is judgment. 

I think, that since the days of Aristotle, logicians have taken 
the word in this sense, and other writers, for the most part, 
though there are other meanings, which there is no danger of 
confounding with this. ’ ; 

_ We may take the authority of Dr. Isaac Watts, as a logician, 
as a man who understood English, and who had a just esteem of 


Mr. Locke’s Essay. Logic, Introd. p. 5. ‘“ Judgment is that™ 


operation of the mind, wherein we join two or more ideas 

zether by one affirmation or negation ; thatis, we either affirm 
ordeny this to be that. So this tree is high; that horse is not 
swift; the mind of man is a thinking being ; mere matter has no 
thought belonging to it; God is just ; good men are often miserable 
in this world ; a righteous governor will make a difference betwixt 
the evil and the good ; which sentences are the effect of judgment. 


. 


ai 
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and are called*propositions. And part 2." 
** The evidence of sense is, when we frame a ee 

ing to the dictates of any of our senses. aor: 
grass is green ; that a trumpet gives a pleasant ; 
burns wood ; water is soft; and iron hard.” ~— JE 

In this meaning, judgment extends to every kind of € 
probable or certain, and to every degree of assent orth 
it extends to all knowledge, as well as to all opinion ; 
difference only, that in knowledge it "is mofe firm an 
like a house founded upona rock. In opinion it stands 
weaker foundation, and is more liable to ‘be shaken’ and over 
turned. SOP BEIS 0p a 

These differences about the meaning of Sakis are nc Ls en 
tioned as if truth was on one side, and error on the other 
as an apology for deviating in this instance from the - phrasec og" 
of Mr. Locke, which is for the most part accurate and distinet 
and because attention to the different meanings that are p 
upon words by different authors, is the best way to prevent ot rut 
mistaking verbal differences for real differences of o nlon.) " 

The common theory concerning ideas, nat y leads te 
theory concerning judgment, which may be 2 
truth; for as they are necessarily connected, 
or fall together. Their connexion is thus 
Locke, book 4. chap. 1. “ Since the mindy 
and reasonings, has no other immediate objec t its own 
which it alone does, or can contemplate, it is aac 
knowledge is only conversant about them: Knowledge thi 
seems to me to be nothing but the perception of the connexi a 
and agreement, or Bian nee and repugniniry ua any of 0 
ideas. In this alone it consists.” — 

There can only be one objection to the vunein oo of °t 
inference ; and that is, that the antecedent 
which it is inferred, seems to have some peed oor te for, 
first clause of- that proposition, the mind is said ra ie 
immediate object but its own ideas ; in the second 
other object at all; that it does, or can contempla 

If the word riniedante in the first clause be a me 
and be not intended to limit the generality of the prope 
then the two clauses will be perfectly consistent, the secon 
only a repetition or explication of the first; and the in - 
that our knowledge is only conversant about ideas, will be De 
fectly just and logical. 

But if the word immediate in the first clause be in 
limit the general proposition, and to imply, that the m 
other objects besides its own ideas, though no” other imm 
objects ; then it will not be true that it does or can contem 
ideas alone ; nor will the inference be justly drawn, that ont 
knowledge is only conversant about ideas. 
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| Mr. Locke must either have meant his antecedent proposition, 
| without any limitation by the word immediate, or he must have 
sect to limit it by that word, and to signify that there are 


| objects of the mind which are not ideas. 
| The first of these suppositions appears to me most probable, 
| for several reasons. 
1st, Because, when he purposely defines the word :dea, in the 
| introduction to the Essay, he says it is whatsoever is the object 
of the understanding when a man thinks ; or whatever the mind 
/ can be employed about in thinking. Here there is no room left 
| for objects of the mind that are not ideas. The same definition is 
| often repeated throughout the Essay. Sometimes, indeed, the word 
immediate is added, as in the passage now under consideration ; 
but there is no intimation made that it ought to be understood 
| when itis not expressed. Nowif it had really been his opinion, 
that there are objects of thought which are not ideas, this detini- 
tion, which is the groundwork of the whole Essay, would have 
| been very improper, and apt to mislead his reader. 
| 2dly, He has never attempted to show how there can be ob’ 
| jects of thought, which are not immediate objects ; and indeed 
this seems impossible. For whatever the object be, the man 
either thinks of it,orhe doesnot. There is no medium between 
| these. If he thinks of it, it is an immediate object of thought 
| while he thinks of it. If he does not think of it, it is no object 
lof thought at all. Every object of thought, therefore, is an 
‘immediate object of thought, and the word immediate, joined to 
| objects of thought, seems to be a mere expletive. 

3dly, Though Malebranche and bishop Berkeley believed, 
| that we have no ideas of minds, or of the operations of minds, 
| and that we may think and reason about them without ideas, this 
| was not the opinion of Mr. Locke. He thought that there “are 
| ideas of minds, and of their operations, as well as of the objects 
of sense ; that the mind perceives nothing but its own ideas, and 
thatall words are the signs of ideas. 
! A fourth reason is, that to suppose that he intended to limit 


| the antecedent proposition by the word immediate, is to impute 
| to hima blunder in reasoning, which I do not think Mr. Locke 
| could have committed ; for what can be a more glaring paralo- 
| gism than to infer, that since ideas are partly, though not solely, 
the objects of thought, it is evident that all our knowledge is 
| only conversant about them. If, on the contrary, he meant _ 
_ that ideas are the only objects of thought, then the conclusion, 
| drawn is perfectly just and obvious ; and he might very well 
| Say, that since it 1s ideas only that the mind does or can contemplate, 
| it as evident that our knowledge is only conversant about them. 

| As to the conclusion itself, 1 have only to observe, that though 


he extends it only to what he calls knowledge, and not to what 


. nexion and agreement, or disagreement and piney ie 
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he calls jodgment, there is the same eae ae i 
both. Pees ait SY es MRE RSS |” 
It is true of judgment, as well as of knowledge, that it 
only be eat abant objects of the mind, or about t bie 
which the mind can contemplate. Judgment, as_ well as kno} 
ledge supposes the conception of the object about which: 
judge ; and to judge of objects that never were nor cz 
objects of the mind, is evidently impossible. = = .  ~ 
This therefore we may take for granted, that if eaninloda e et 
conversant about ideas only, because there is no. siher ciel 
the mind, it must be no less certain, that judgment is. converse 
about ideas only, for the same reasons 
Mr. Locke adds, as the result of his- ‘reasoning, knowled 
then seems to me to be nothing but the perception of the co CO 


of our ideas. In this alone it consists. — ehh. ae ied 
. This is a very important point, not only « on its own accoun 
but on account of its necessary connexion with his coi 
cerning ideas, which is such, as that both must stand or fal 
together; for if there is any part of human ce i 
does not consist in the perception of the agreement er 
ment of ideas, it must follow, that there are objects of thoug ug 
and of contemplation which are not ideas... ss i‘ CS 
This point, therefore, deserves to be carefully examine: 
With this view, let us first attend to its meaning, which hin 
can hardly be mistaken, though it may need some explic 
Every point of knowledge, and every judgment is expr S 
by a proposition, wherein something is affirmed enelonieey of tl 
subject of the proposition. 1 othe ta a 
By perceiving the connexion or agreement of two. ideas, 
conceive is meant perceiving the truth of an affirmative p1 DO 
sition, of which the subject and predicate are ideas. In Wi 
manner, by perceiving the disagreement and ne eae a 
two ideas, I conceive is meant perceiving the trath of a negat 
proposition, of which both subject and predicate. are idea 
This I take to be the only meaning the words can bear, and it) 
confirmed by what Mr. Locke says ina passage already. - ote 
in this chapter, that “the mind, taking its. ideas to agre 
disagree, is, the same as taking. any proposition to be. tr 
false.” fie lane, if the definition of knowledge given 
Locke be a just one; the subject, as well as the _predi 
every proposition, by which any point of knowledge is e 
must be an idea, and can be nothing else ; and the sa 
hold of every proposition by which judgment i is par 
has been shown above. 
Having ascertained the meaning of this definition o 
knowledge, we are next to consider how far it is just, 
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we ‘ist, I would observe, that if the word idea be taken in the 
| meaning which it had at first among the Pythagoreans and 
Platonists, and if by knowledge be meant only abstract and 
general knowledge, which I believe Mr. Locke had chiefly in 
his view, I think the proposition is true, that such knowledge 
consists solely in perceiving the truth of propositions whose 
| subject and predicate are ideas. 
_ By ideas here 1 mean things conceived abstractly, without 
| regard to their existence. We commonly call them abstract | 
notions, abstract conceptions, abstract ideas ; the Peripatetics 
called them universals ; and the Platonists, who knew no other 
ideas, called them ideas without addition. 
_» Such ideas are both subject and predicate in every proposition 
which expresses abstract knowledge. 
_. The whole body of pure mathematics is an abstract science ; 
_ and in every mathematical proposition, both subject and predi- 
| eate are ideas, in the sense above explained. Thus, when say 
_ the side of a square is not commensurable to its diagonal; in 
| this proposition ihe side and the diagonal of a square are the 
| subjects, for being a relative proposition it must have two-sub- 
jects. A square, its side, and its diagonal, are ideas, or univer- 
‘‘sals; they are not individuals, but things predicable of many 
individuals. Existence is not included in their definition, nor 
| in the conception we form of them. The predicate of the 
| proposition is commensurable, which mnst be an universal, as the 
| predicate of every proposition is so. In other branches of 
knowledge many abstract truths may be found, but, for the most 
art, mixed with others that are not abstract. 
| Ladd, that I apprehend that what is strictly called demonstra- 
| tive evidence, is to be found in abstract knowledge only. This 
| was the opinion of Aristotle, of Plato, and I think of all the 
‘ancient philosophers; and I believe in this they judged right. 
| Itis true, we often meet with demonstration in astronomy, in 
‘mechanics, and in other branches of natural philosophy ; but I 
| believe we shall always find, that such demonstrations are 
| grounded upon principles or suppositions, which have neither 
| intuitive nor demonstrative evidence. ; 
| Thus when we demonstrate, that the path of a projectile in 
: 


i 


vacuo is a parabola, we suppose that it 1s acted upon with the 
| same force, and in the same direction through its whole path by 

sravity. ‘This is not intuitively known, nor ts it demonstrable : - 
| and in the demonstration, we reason from the laws of motion, 

which are principles not capable of demonstration, but grounded 
| ona different kind of evidence. 
| _ Ideas, in the sense above explained, are creatures of the mind ; 
| they are fabricated by its rational powers; we know their nature 
| and their essence ; for they are nothing more than they are 
VOL. Il. 37 


up tion. This indeed is expressed ‘somewhat mysteriously. 
-_ » » ing to the manner of the sect ; but it may easily be expl 
- Every idea is an attribute ; and itis a common way 0! 
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conceived to be: and because they are perfec 
can reason about them with the highest degree 
And as they are not things that exist, but 
they neither have piace nor time, nor are the ae b) 
When we say that they are in the mind, this can x 
more but that they are conceived by the friiiagls or that t 
objects of thought. The act of conceiving them is no dor 
the mind ; the things conceived have no place, because 
have no existence. Thus a circle, considered abstractly, is 
figuratively to be in the mind of him that conceives it eer 
no other sense than the city of London or the kingdom of France 
is said to be in his mind when he thinks of those: aiPherineo sis: F 
Place and time belong to finite things that exist, but no 
things that are barely conceived. ‘They may be objects of ¢ 
ception to intelligent beings in every place, and at all : 
Hence the Pythagoreans and Platonists were led to thin 
they are eternal and omnipresent. If they had existence, t : 
must be so; for they have no relation to any one place or time 
which they ‘have not to every place and toevery time. 
The natural prejudice of mankind, that what “we conce 
must have existence, led those ancient. philcon gutted eoeaial 
existence to ideas ;.and by this they were led into all the 
vagant and mysterious parts of their system. When itis 
of these, I apprehend it to be the only intelligible: 
system concerning ideas. MLO ae wir 
I agree with them therefore, that ideas lage vieacentaiblys 
same in all times and places: for this means no m 
circle is always a circle, and a square always a eqiimnend ick 
Tagree with them, that ideas are the patterns or exemplar 
which every thing was made that had a beginning > for. 
ligent artificer must conceive his work. before it is made; t 
makes it according to that conception; and ° the thing conceive 
before it exists, can only be anidea. Seabee aa: 
Iagree with them, that every species of Prictiabnai 
abstractly, is an idea; and that the idea of the species i 
every individual of oN species, without division or mu tip 


ing, to say, that the attribute is in every subject of which i 
truly be affirmed. Thus, to be above fifly years of age 
attribute or idea. This attribute may be in, or 
different individuals, and be the same in all, weit di 
multiplication. ee of Mandate 

I think, that not only every species, but every genus,’ 
or lower, ‘and every attribute considered abstractly, is an 
These are things conceived without regard to existence + 
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are universals, and therefore ideas, according to the ancient 
meaning of that word, 
 Itis true, that, after the Platonists entered into disputes with 
the Peripatetics, in order to defend the existence of eternal 
ideas, they found it prudent tu contract the line of defence, 
and maintained only that there is an idea of every species of 
natural things, but not of the genera, nor of things artificial. 
They were unwilling to multiply beings beyond what was ne- 
cessary ; but in this I think they departed from the genuine prin- 
ciples of their system. . 
The definition of a species, is nothing but the definition of 

the genus, with the addition of a specific difference; and the 
division of things into species, is the work of the mind, as well 
as their division into genera and classes. A species, a genus, an 
order, a class, is only a combination of attributes made by the 
mind, and called by one name. There is therefore the same 
reason for giving the name of idea to every attribute, and to every 
species and genus, whether higher or lower. These are only 
more complex attributes, or combinations of the more simple. 
And though it might be improper, without necessity, to multiply 
beings, which they believed to have a real existence ; yet, had 
they seen that ideas are not things that exist, but things that are 
conceived, they would have apprehended no danger nor expense 
from their number. 3 

Simple attributes, species and genera, lower or higher, are 
all things conceived, without regard to existence ; they are uni- 
versals, they are expressed by general words, and have an equal 
title to be called by the name of ideas. 

I likewise agree with those ancient philosophers, that ideas 
are the object, and the sole object of science, strictly so called; 
‘that is, of demonstrative reasoning. 


. And as ideas are immutable, so their agreements and disagree- 


ments, and all their relations and attributes are immutable. All 
mathematical truths are immutably true. Like the ideas about 
which they areconversant, they have no relation to time or place, 
no dependence upon existence or change. ‘That the angles of 
a plane triangle are equal to two right angles, always was and 
always will be true, though no triangle had ever existed. 

The same may be said of all abstract truths. On that ac- 
‘count they have often been called eternal truths: and for the 
‘same reason, the Pythagoreans ascribed eternity to the ideas 
vabout which they are conversant. They may very properly be 
‘called necessary truths; because it is impossible they should 
not be true at all times and in all places. 

' Such is the nature of all truth that can be discovered, by per- 
‘ceiving the agreements and disagreements of ideas, when we 
take that word in its primitive sense. And that Mr. Locke, in» 
his definition of knowledge, had chiefly in his view abstract truths. 


ao mt 
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we may be led to think from the crimplaeaaeense 
trate it. * het ME RMROD! 925% 
But there is another great class of truths, which are r 
stract and necessary, and therefore cannot be perceived in ' 
agreements and disagreements of ideas. These are all the trut 
we know concerning the real existence of things 5 verte 
our own existence ; of the existence of other things, in: 
animal, and rational, and of their various attributes ier 
These truths may be called contingent truths. Texcept 
the existence and attributes of the Supreme - which is th 
only necessary truth I know regarding existence. 
All other beings that exist, depend for _their existence, ¢ 
all that belongs to it, upon the will and power of the fir 
therefore neither their existence, nor their nature, 1 
that befalls them, is necessary, but contingent. © ==) 5 
But although the existence of the Deity be necessary, I 
prehend we can only deduce it from contingent truths. — 
only arguments for the existence of a Deity which I am ab 
comprehend, are grounded upon the knowledge of my own ex 
istence and the existence of other em beings. But these re 
contingent truths. wr) Pea ued i snk 
I believe, therefore, that by perceiving agreements : 
agreements of ideas, no contingent truth wohhieeahiwiichal 
known, nor the real existence of any thing, not even ou 
existence, nor the existence of a Deity, which is an 
truth. Thus | have endeavoured to show what knowledge 
and what cannot be attained, by perceiving the agreeme 
disagreements of ideas, when we take that word in its pri 
sense. it tr ae 1 od all 
Weare, inthe neat place, to consider, whether knowl 
consists in perceiving the agreement, or disagreement of i¢ 
taking ¢deas in any of the senses in which heen 
Mr. Locke and other modern philosophers. = 
ist, Very often the word idea is used 5, tate imaenehedila ca 
of any thing is a periphrasis for conceiving it. In this sense, an 
idea is not an object of thought, it is thoughtiitself. «leis: the 
act of the mind by which we conceive any object. And i 
evident that this could not be the meaning which Mr, L 
had in view in his definition of knowledge. busines ihe 
Qdly, A second meaning of the word dea is that whic 
Locke gives inthe Introduction to his Essay, when he is making 
an apology for the frequent use of it. “It being that term, 
think, which serves best to stand for whatsoever is the ree 
the understanding when a man thinks, or whatever it is v 
man can be employed about in thinking.” 9) 
By this definition, indeed, every thing that can be the object 
of thought is anidea. The objects of our bison may, I th 
be reduced to two classes. compte th) eee 
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The first class comprehends all those objects which we not 
only can think of, but which we believe to have a real existence. 
Such as the Creator of all things, and all his creatures that fall 
within our notice. [can think of the sun and moon, the earth 


| and sea, and of the various animal, vegetable, and inanimate 
| productions with which it has pleased the bountiful Creator to 


enrich our globe, 1 can think of myself, of my friends and ac- 
quaintance. I think of the author of the Essay with high 


| esteem. These, and such as these, are objects. of the under- 


standing which we believe to have real existence. 
A second class of objects of the understanding which a man 
may be employed about in thinking, are things which we either 


| believe never to have existed, or which we'think of without re- 
| gard to their existence. ; 


Thus, I can think of Don Quixote, of the island of Laputa, 
of Oceana, and of Utopia, which I believe never to have ex- 
isted. Every attribute,every species, and every genus of things, 
considered abstractly, without any regard to their existence or 
non-existence, may be an object of the understanding. - 

To this second class of objects of the understanding, the 
name of idea does very properly belong, according to the pri- 
mitive sense of the word, and i have already considered what 


_ knowledge does, and what does not consist in perceiving the 


reements and disagreements of such ideas. 
But if we take the word izdeain so extensive a sense as to 


comprehend, not only the second, but also the first class of - 


objects of the understanding, it will undoubtedly be true, that all 
knowledge consists in perceiving the agreements and disagree- 
ménts of ideas: for it is impossible that there can be any know- 
ledge, any judgment, any opinion, true or false, which is not em- 

loyed about the objects of the understanding. But whatsoever 


.is an object of the understanding is an idea, according to this se- 


cond meaning of the word. 

_ Yet | am persuaded that Mr. Locke, in his definition of know- 
ledge, did not mean that the word idea should extend to all 
those things which we commonly consider as objects of the under- 
standing. 

. Though bishop Berkeley believed that sun, moon, and stars, 
and all material things, are ideas, and nothing but ideas, Mr. 
Locke nowhere professes this opinion. He believed that we 


have ideas of bodies, but not that bodies are ideas. In like man-- 


ner, he believed that we have ideas of minds, but not that minds 
are ideas. When he inquired so carefully into the origin of all 


Our ideas, he did not surely mean to-find the origin of whatso- 


ever may be the object of the understanding, nor to resolve the 
origin of every thing that may be an object of understanding into 
sensation and reflection. 

3dly, Setting aside. therefore. the two meanings of the word 
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dea before mentioned, as meanings which Mr. Locke could n 
have in his view in the definition he gives of knowledge, the 
meaning that could be intended in this place is that which 
fore called the philosophical meaning of the word: idea, 
has a reference to the theory commonly received about 
ner in which the mind perceives external objects, and ir 
it remembers and conceives objects that are not prese 
It'is a very ancient opinion, and has been very generally re 
among philosophers, that we cannot perceive or think of | 
objects immediately, but by the medium of certain i 
representatives of them really existing in the mind at the time. 
To those images the ancients gave the name of species and 7 
phantasms. Modern philosophers have given them the name of 
ideas. “It is evident,’ says Mr. Locke, book 4. chap. 
mind knows not things immediately, but ouly by the interven 
of the ideas it has of them.’’ And in the same paragraph he puts 
this question : “*‘ How shall the mind, when it perceives nothing 
but its own ideas, know that they agree with things themse 
This theory I have already consideréd, in treating of perce 
tion, of memory, and of conception. The reader will there fin 
the reasons that lead me to think, that it has no solid foundation 
in reason, or in attentive reflection upon those operations of our 
minds ; that it contradicts the immediate dictates of our natur: 
faculties, which are of higher authority than any theory 5 thi 
has taken its rise from the same prejudices which led all the 
cient philosophers to think, that the Deity could not make 
world without some eternal matter to work upon, and which 
the Pythagoreans and Platonists to think, that he could not ¢ 
ceive the plan of the world he was to make without eternal 
really existing as patterns to work by : and that this theory, 
its necessary Consequences are fairly pursued, leads to absolute ~ 
skepticism, though those consequences were not seen by most ; > 
of the philosophers who have adopted it. 3 iw: = 
I have no intention to repeat what has botanical dell 
those points ; but only, taking ideas in this sense, okmake soa 
observations upon the definition which Mr. Locke givewoli “NOW? 
ledge. Pye tere aie 
Ist, If all knowledge consists'in perceiving ‘the agreements 
and disagreements of ideas, that is, of representative ima- 
_ ges of things existing in the mind, it obviously follows, thatif — 
there be no such ideas, there can be no knowledge : so that, if 7 
there should be found good reason for giving up this philosophi- _ 
cal hypothesis, all knowledge must go along with it.) 
_ JT hope, however, it is not so; and that though this bypotien 
sis, like many otiers, should totter and fall to the ground, — 
knowledge will continue to stand firm, upon a more permanent 
basis. wave. 
The cycles and epicycles of the ancient astronomers were — 
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fora thousand years thought absolutely necessary to explain 
the motions of the heavenly bodies. Yet now, when all men 
believe them to have been mere fictions, astronomy has not 
fallen with them, but stands upon a more rational foundation 
than before. Ideas, or images of things existing in the mind, 
have for a longer time been thought necessary for explaining 
the operations of the understanding. if they should likewise 
at last be found to be fictions, humap knowledge and judgment 
would suffer nothing by being disengaged from an unwieldy 
hypothesis. Mr. Locke surely did not look upon the existence 
of ideas as a philosophical hypothesis. He thought that we 
are conscious of their existence, otherwise he would not have 
made the existence of all our knowledge to depend upon the 
existence of ideas. 
Qdly, Supposing this hypothesis to be true, I agree with Mr. 
Locke, that it is an evident and necessary consequence that 
our knowledge can be conversant about ideas only, and must 
consist in perceiving their attributes and relations. |For 
nothing can be more evident than this, that all knowledge, and 
all judgment and opinion, must be about things which are, or 
may be immediate objects of our thought. What cannot be 
the object of thought, or the object of the mind in thinking, 


’ cannot be the object of knowledge or of opinion. 


Every thing we can know of any object must be either some 
attribute of the object, or some relation it bears to some other 
object or objects. By the agreements and disagreements of 
objects, | apprehend Mr. Locke intended to express both their 
attributes and their relations. If ideas then be the only 
objects of thought, the consequence is necessary, that they 
must be the only objects of knowledge, and all knowledge must 
consist in perceiving their agreements and disagreements, that 


. is, their attributes and relations. 


The use I would make of this consequence, is to show, thai 
the hypothesis must be false, from which it necessarily follows : 
for if we have any knowledge of things that are not ideas, ii 
will follow no less evidently, that ideas are not the only objects 
of our thaughts. 

Mr. Locke has pointed out the extent and limits of human 


_ knowledge in his fourth book, with more accuracy and judg- 


ment than any philosopher had done before; but he has not 
confined it to the agreements and disagreements of ideas. Arid 
Icannot help thinking, that a great part of that: book is an 
evident refutation of the principles laid down in the beginning 
of it. 

_‘ Mr. Locke did not believe that he himself was an idea ; 
that his friends and acquaintance were ideas; that the Supreme 
Being, to speak with reverence, is an idea, or that the sun and 
moon, the earth and the sez, and other external objects of 
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sense, are ideas. He believed that he had st 
knowledge of all dhiase objects. His knowl 
did not consist solely in perceiving the agreements and disz 
ments of his ideas ; for, surely, to perceive the existenc 
attributes, and relations of things, which are not ideas, 
to perceive the agreements and ‘snes bcioctiat tae 
if things which are not ideas be objects of knowledge, 
must be objects of thought. On the contrary, if ideas b 
only objects of thought, there can be no knowledge eith 
our own existence, or of the existence of external objects, or 
of the existence of a Deity. 1 1) Serer soa 
This consequence, as far as concerns the cree of extn a 
nal objects of sense, was afterward deduced fro theory | 
of ideas by bishop Berkeley with the sequent aia 
author chose rather to adopt the consequence than to reje 
the theory on which it was grounded. But, with regard to #l 
existence of our own minds, of other minds; and of a Sup 
mind, the bishop, that he might avoid the consequencey ej ; 
a part of the theory, and maintained, that we can think’ of 
minds, of their attributes and relations, without ideas. © = 
Mr. Hume saw very clearly the consequences of this theory, 
and adopted them in his speculative moments arr ene 
acknowledges, that, in the common business of- life, ind 
himself under a necessity of believing with hae espa i Hig? 
Treatise of Human Nature is the only system to which | 
theory of ideas leads; and, in my apprehension, is, im alll it i 
parts, the necessary consequence of that theory, © 99)» ie 
Mr. Locke, however, did not see «l>thecotsoqienioe alll 
that theory; he adopted it without doubt~ a sane cel 
carried along by the stream of philosophers. ‘that went b 
him ; and his judgment and good sense have obuel: isi (tba 
many things, and to believe many things thatcannotberecong 
ciled to it. + eit i call 
He not only believed his own existence, the existence of 
external: things, and the existence of a Deity; 3. but he: h nas 
shown very justly how we come’ by the knowledge of th 28 
existences. Oo ees Sages hier 
It might here be expected, that he shouldihdie pointed out | 
the agreements and disagreements of ideas from which: th q 
existences are deduced; but this i is seg Senin aiidelnadding se ! 
even attempted it. a3 lek Ons 
Our own existence, he observes, we know intuitively 5 but 
this intuition is not a perception of the sgreenneaa es 
ment of ideas ; for the subject of the Bee sires 5 LT exist 
not an idea, but a person. hs: 19g atts 
The knowledge of external objects of sense, he dacorvetsihaalll 
can have only by sensation. This sensation he afterward expresses - 
more clearly by the testimony of our senses, which are the proper 
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and sole judges of this thing ; whose testimony is the greatest 
assurance we can possibly have, and to which our faculties can 
attain. This is perfectly agreeable to the common sense of 
mankind, and is perfectly understood by those who never heard 
of the theory of ideas. Our senses testify immediately the 
existence, and many of the attributes and relations of external 
material beings; and, by our constitution, we rely with assurance 
upon their testimony, without seeking a reason for doing so. 
This assurance, Mr. Locke acknowledges, deserves the name 
of knowledge. But those external things are not ideas, nor are 
their attributes and relations the agreements and disagreements 
of ideas, but the agreements and disagreements of things which 
are not ideas. : 

To reconcile this to the theory of ideas, Mr. Locke says, 
that it is the actual receiving of ideas from without, that gives 
ns notice of the existence of those external things. 

This, if understood literally, would lead us back to the 
doctrine of Aristotle, that our ideas, or species, come from 
without from the external objects, and are the image or form of 
those objects. But Mr. Locke, I believe, meant no more by it, 
but that our ideas of sense must have a cause, and that we are 
not the cause of them ourselves. etic 

Bishop Berkeley acknowledges all this,and shows very clearly, 
that it does not afford the least shadow of reason for the belief 
of any material object. Nay, that there can be nothing ex- 
ternal that has any resemblance to our ideas but the ideas of 
other minds. j 

It is evident, therefore, that the agreements and disagree- 
ments of ideas can give us no knowledge of the existence of 
any material thing. If any knowledge can be attained of 
things which are not ideas, that knowledge is a perception of 
agreements and disagreements, not of ideas, but of things that 
are not ideas. 

As to the existence of a Deity, though Mr. Locke was 
aware that Des Cartes, and many after him, had attempted to 
prove it merely from the agreements and disagreements of 
ideas 3’ yet ‘“‘ he thought it an ill way of establishing that truth, 
and silencing Atheists, to lay the whole stress of so important a 
point upon that sole foundation.”? And therefore he proves 
this point with great strength and solidity, from our own ex- 
istence, and the existence of the sensible parts of the universe: 
By memory, Mr. Locke says, we have the knowledge of the 
past existence of several things: but all conception of past 
existence, as well as of external existence, is irreconcileable to 
the theory of ideas: because it supposes that there may be im- 
mediate objects of thought, which are not ideas presently 
existing in the mind. : 

I conclude, therefore, that if we have any knowledge of our 

VOL. Ile 38 
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own existence, or of the existence of what we 
or-of the existence of a Supreme Being; or if 
knowledge of things past by memory, that knoy 
consist in perceiving the agreements af d dis ag 
ideas. sn qa : 
_. This conclusion, indeed, is evident of ecloehe 
consists solely in the perception of the agreemen 
ment of ideas, there can be no knowledge of 
which does not express some agreement or di 
ideas: consequently there can hoon een 
tion; which expresses either the existence, ©: 
or relations of things, which are not ideas. — 
theory. of ideas be true, there can be no kn 
thing but of ideas. And, on the other hand, if 
banwlerige of any thing besides ideas, that tl 
alse. : saa 
There can be no knowledge, no judgmen ty, Or opi 
things which are not immediate objects of tho ht, 
take to be self-evident. If, therefore, canes 2 only 
diate objects of thought, they must be the only th im ha 
of which we can have any knowledge, and about 
have any judgment or opinion, = 
This necessary consequence of the common do 
Mr. Hume saw, and has made evident in his 17 
Nature; but the use he made of it was not to ov 
theory with which it is necessarily HAs 4 but | 
all knowledge, and to leave no ground to believe any 
whatsoever. If Mr. Locke had seen this consequence, 
is reason to think that he would have made anoth 
That a man of Mr. Locke’s judgment and. 
not perceive a consequence so evident, see 
strange; and I know no other account that car 
but this, that the ambiguity of the word idea has m 
this, as in several other instances. Having at firs de 
- to be whatsoever is the object of the underst: 
think, he takes it very often in that unlimite 
every thing that can be an object of thoug 
_ other times, he uses the word to signify certaii 
images of things in the mind, which philosophe 
to be immediate objects of thought. At other times os 
conceived abstractly, without regard to their existence, are 
called ideas. _ Philosophy is much indebted to Mr. Locke for § 
his observations on the abuse of words. It is pity he did not 
apply these observations to the word idea, the ambiguity and — 
abuse of which has very much hurt his excellent Essay, 
There are some other opinions of philosophers concerning 
judgment, of which I think it unnecessary tosay much. ——_ 
Mr. Hume sometimes adopts Mr, Locke’s opinion, that it is 


Call 


_ 
‘ 


; 
} 
: 
; 
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the perception of the agreement or disagreement of our ideas ; 

sometimes he maintains, that judgment and reasoning resolve 
themselves into conception, and are nothing but particular ways 
of conceiving objects; and he says, that an opinion or belief 
may most accurately be defined, a lively idea related to, or asso- 
‘ciated with a present impression. ‘Treatise of Human Nature, 
‘vol. i. page 172. 

I have endeavoured before, in the first chapter of this Essay, 
to show that judgment is an operation of mind specifically dis- 
tinet from the bare conception of an object. I have also con- 
sidered his notion of belief, in treating of the theories concern- 
ing memory. 

- Dr. Hartly says, “ That assent and dissent must come under 
the notion of ideas, being only those very complex internal 
feelings which adhere by association to such clusters of words 
as are called propositions in general, or affirmations and nega- 
tions in particular.” 

‘This, if | understand its meaning, agrees with the opinion 
of Mr. Hume above mentioned, and has therefore been before 
‘considered.. 

» Dr. Priestley has given another definition of judgment. “ It 
is nothing more than the perception of the universal concurrence, 
or the perfect coincidence of two ideas; or the want of that 
‘concurrence or coincidence.” This | think coincides with Mr. 
Locke’s definition, and therefore has been already considered. 

There are many particulars which deserve to be known, and 
which might very properly be considered in this Essay on judg- 
ment; concerning the various kinds of propositions by which 
our judgments are expressed; their subjects and predicates ; 


their conversions and oppositions : but as these are to be found 


‘in every system of logic from Aristotle down to the present 
‘age, I think it unnecessary to swell this Essay with the repetition 
of what has been said so often. ©The remarks which have 


“occurred to me upon what is commonly said on these points, 


as well as upon the art of syllogism; the utility of the school 
logic, and the improvements that may be made in it, will be 
found in a short account of Aristotle’s Logic, with remarks, 
vol. i. Lord Kames has honoured it with a place in his Sketches 
Ms the History of Man. 
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witcre Hike.) gerepted artis ' Pc eee Vasqas, watlA * q 
70 ted wae - on uliee oeol oR 
CHAPTER IV. ee or 
fit. MR ee 1» Qhog ho awoqeeipand) 
Ce Or Fines NCIS LES GENERAL) 00> 
ith, dpa haa Sam 
ON E of the most important dietiniekbis of our judgme 
that some of them are intuitive, others’grounded on argum 
It is not in our power to judge as we will Dheijudamen 
earried along necessarily by the evidence, ‘real or seeming 
which appears to us at the time. Rift that ar 
submitted to our judgment, there is this great diffe 
are of such a nature that a man of ripe understa 
prehend them distinctly, and perfectly understand their meaning 
without finding himself under any necessity of believing em 
to be true or false, probable or improbable. The je e- 
mains in suspense, until it is inclined to one side o: another b 
reasons or arguments. ‘ Volieyonls wont 
But there are other propositions which ta soner under 
stood than they are believed. The judgment follows 
hension of them necessarily, and both” are ber trp mad 
_ nature, and the result of our original Lier eines. ose 
searching for evidence ; no weighing of a rumen; the ia 
position - not deduced or inferred from another jt ash 
light of truth in itself, and has no a to b ‘ 
another. jk bay anne 
Propositions of the last kind, when thoy: are used in m na 
of science, have commonly been called axioms ; and on 
ever occasion they are used, are called first principles, pr 
of common sense, common notions, Biren ic 
calls them nature judicia, judicia communibus ho 
infiza. Lord Shaftesbury expresses them by the w 
knowledge, fundamental reason, and common ‘ence paannt mobo 
‘What has been said, I think, is sufficient to ‘disti ret 
principles, or intuitive judgments, from those 
cribed to the power of reasoning ; nor is” it a just obje 
against this distinction, that there may be some judgme 
cerning which we may be dubious to which cla 
be referred. There isa real distinction between 
in the house, and those that are without ; yet it may be du 
- to which the man belongs that stands upon the threshold." 
The power of reasoning, that i is, of drawing acon ; 
a chain of premisses, may with some propriet pee be called at ; 
art. “ Allreasoning,” says Mr. Locke, “is se ane 
about, and requires pains and application.” It rese bles the Bs 
power of walking, which is acquired by use’ and“exorohie! 


Nature prompts to it, and has given the power of =e 
but must be aided bv frequent exercise before we are 
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walk. After repeated efforts, much stumbling, and many falls, 
we learn to walk; and it is in a similar manner that we learn 
to reason. ; 

But the power of judging in self-evident propositions, which 
are clearly understood, may be compared to the power of 
swallowing our food. It is purely natural, and therefore com- 
mon to the learned, and the unlearned; to the trained, and the 
untrained ; if requires ripeness of understanding, and freedom 
from prejudice, but nothing else. 

I take it for granted, that there are self-evident principles. 
Nobody, | think, denies it. And if any man were so skeptical 
as to deny that there is any proposition that is self-evident, 
Isee not how it would be possible to convince him by reason- 
ing. . 

“But yet there seems to be great difference of opinions amon: 


q philosophers about first principles. _What one takes to be self- 


evident, another labours to prove by arguments, and a third 
denies altogether. 

_.. Thus, before the time of Des Cartes, it was taken for a first 
principle, that there is a sun and a moon, an earth and sea, 


which» really exist, whether we think of them or not. Des Car- 


tes thought that the existence of those things ought to be proved 
by argument; and in this he has been followed by Malebranche, 
Arnauld, and Locke. . They have all laboured to prove, by very 
weak reasoning, the existence of external objects of sense ; and 
Berkeley, and Hume, sensible of the weakness of their argu- 
ments, have been led to deny their existence altogether. 

The ancient philosophers granted, that all knowledge must be 
grounded on first principles, and that there is no reasoning with- 
out them. The Peripatetic philosophy was redundant rather 
than deficient in first principles. Perhaps the abuse of them in 
that ancient system may have brought them into discredit in 
modern times; for as the best things may be abused, so that 
abuse is apt to give a disgust to the thing itself; and as one ex- 
treme often leads into the opposite, this seems to have been the 
case in the respect paid to first principles in ancient and in 
modern times. 

Des Cartes thought one principle, expressed in one word 
eogito, a sufficient foundation for his whole system, and asked no 
more. ~ 

Mr. Locke seems to think first principles of very small use. 


‘Knowledge consisting, according to him, in the perception of 


the agreement or disagreement of our ideas; when we have 
clear ideas, and are able to compare them together, we may al- 
ways fabricate first principles as often as we have occasion for 
ihem. Such differences we find among philosophers about first 
principles. — 

this likewise a question of some moment, whether the differ- 


eT ee? 
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ences among men about first principles canbe 
issue ? When, in disputes, one man maintains thé irst 
principle, which another denies, commonly both” pattie ap eal 
to common sense, and so the matter rests. Now, is t 
way of discussing this appeal ? Is there no mark ore ny 
whereby first principles that are truly such, may be distinguished — 
from those that assume the character without @ just shal 
humbly offer in the following propositions what appears'to m 
be agreeable to truth in these matters, always ready to’ char 
my opinion upon conviction, == 
Ist, First, | hold it to be certain, and even demonstrable, th 5. 
all knowledge got by reasoning: must be Hinetg first princi-— 
les. 6 as 2 
‘ This is as certain as that every house must reo 2 
The power of reasoning, in this respect, resembles’ 
cal powers or engines ; it must have a fixed point to re 
otherwise it spends its force in the air, and produces noe 
-When we examine, in the way of analysis, ‘the 
any proposition, either we find it self evident, or i 
one or more propositions that support ity” “The 
be said of the propositions that support it ; and c 
support them, as far back as we can go. But we cannot 
in this track to infinity. Where then must this analysi 
It is evident that it must stop only when we come to propos! 
which support al] that are built upon them, but are themselve 
supported by none, that is, to self-evident eo wid " 
Let us again consider a synthetical proof of any kind, wh ere” 
we begin with the premisses, and pursue a train of coi 
until we come to the last conclusion, or thing to 
Here we must begin, either with self-evident’ propos 
with such as have been already proved. When the last is 
case, the proof of the propositions, thus assumed, is ia u 
proof; and the proof is deficient without it. Sup se then the: 
deficiency supplied, and the proof completed, is it : 
that it must set out with self-evident prepositions a tht the, 
whole evidence must rest upon them? So that it app 0 | 
demonstrable that, without first principles, analytic 
could have no end, ‘and synthetical reasoning Pompe 5 
ning ; and that every conclusion got by reasonir : v 
its whole weight upon first pital piers as the building ‘doen 
its foundation. 0 6 a bia alii 
' Qdly, A second proposition is, that some first principles’ 
conclusions that are certain, others such as are probab e, I 
various degrees, from the highest probability to the lowest, 
In just reasoning, the strength or weakness of the conclusi¢ 
will always correspond to that of the principles on” rhi 
grounded. 


In a matter of testimony, it is velbeuhlent that the-testitiay 
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yo. is better than that of one, supposing them equal in eha- 
er, and in their means of knowledge ; yet the single tes- 
meres be true, and that which is preferred to it may be 


a” When an experiment has succeeded in several trials, and the 
‘circumstances have been marked with care, there is a self-evi- 
dent probability of its succeeding in a new trial ; but there is no 
certainty. . The probability, in some cases, is much greater than 
in others ; because, in some cases, it is much easier to observe 
all the circumstances that may have influence upon the event 
than in others. And it is possible, that, after many experi- 
ments made with care, our expectation may be frustrated in a 
succeeding one, by the variation of some circumstance that has 
not, or perhaps could not be observed. 

_ Sir Isaac Newton has laid it down as a first principle in naturai 

philosophy, that a property which has been found in all bodies 
upon which we have had access to make experiments, and which 
has always been found in its quantity to be in exact proportion 
to the quantity of matter in every body, is to be held as an uni- 
versal property of matter. 
_. This principle, as far as I know, has never been called in 
question... The evidence we have, that all matter is divisible, 
moveable, solid. and inert, is resolvable into this principle ; and 
if it be not true, we cannot have any rational conviction that 
all matter has those properties. From the same principle that 
great man has shown, that we have reason to conclude,-that all 
bodies gravitate toward each other. 

This principle, however, has not that kind of evidence which 
mathematical axioms have. It is nota necessary truth whose 
contrary is impossible ; nor did sir Isaac ever conceive it to be 
such. And if it should ever be found, by just experiments, that 
there is any part in the composition of some bodies which has not 
gtayity, the fact, if duly ascertained, must be admitted as an 
exception to the general law of gravitation. 

-» Ia games of chance, it is a first principle, that every side of 
adie has.an equal chance to be turned up ; and that, in a lottery 
every ticket has an equal chance of being drawn out. From 
such first principles as these, which are the best we can have in 
such matters, we may deduce, by demonstrative reasoning, the 
precise degree of probability of every event in such games. _ 

_ But the principles of all this accurate and profound reasoning 


' ean-never yield acertain conclusion, it being impossible to sup- 


ply adefectin the first principles by any accuracy in the reason- 
ing that.is grounded upon them. As water, by its gravity, can 
rise no higher in its course than the fountain, however artfully it 
be conducted; so no conclusion of reasoning can have a greater 
degree of evidence than the first principles from which it is 
drawn, . ‘ 
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From these instances, it is evident, that as there are some 3 


principles that yield conclusions of absolute certainty; so 
are athers that can only yield probable conclusions 3 

thé lowest degree of probability must be eroundedan 

ciples as well as absolute certainty, i tea = 4 

3dly, A third proposition is, that it would contribute greatly — 

to the stability of haman knowledge, and consequently, to , 
improvement of it, if the first principles upon which the various 
parts of it are grounded were pointed out and ascertained. 

We have ground to think so, both from aes and from they 
nature of the thing. 

There are two branches of human knowledge, in eekiab this 
method has been followed, to wit, mathematics and. nakaaell 
losophy ; in mathematics, as far back as we have books. It is, 
in this science only, that, for more than two thousand years since 
it began to be cultivated, we find no sects, no contrary systems, 
and hardly any disputes; or, if there have been disputes, they 
have ended as soon as the animosity of parties subsided, and — 
have never been again revived. The science, once firmly 
established upon the foundation of a few axiomsand definitions, 
as upon a rock, has grown from age to age, so as to become the — 
loftiest and the most solid fabric that human reason can, boast. - 

Natural philosophy, till less than two hundred years ago, re- 
mained in the same fluctuating state with the other sciences. 
Every new system pulled up the old by the roots... The system — 
builders, indeed, were always willing to accept of the aid of — 
first principles, when they were of their side; but finding them) 
insufficient to support the fabric which their imagination had 
raised, they were only brought in as auxilaries, and:so inter- 
thixed.: with conjectures, and with lame inductions, that their 
systems were like Nebuchadnezzar’s image, whose fort ateniy 
partly of iron and partly of clay. a. 

Lord Bacon first delineated the only solid foundation: on which 
natural philosophy can be built; and sir Isaac Newton reduced 
the principles laid down by Bacon into three or four axioms; 
which he calls regule philosophandi. From these, together with 
the phenomena observed by the senses, which he likewise lays 
down as first principles, he deduces, by strict reasoning, the pro- 
positions contained in the third book of his Principiajand in his 
Optics ; and by this means has raised a fabric in those two 
branches of natural philosophy, which is not liable to be shaken) _ 
by doubtful disputation, but stands immoveable upon the tna ‘i 


self-evident principles. vnliaeh 
This fabric has been carried on by the accession: of new dnibtadh 
veries ; but is no more subject to revolutions. yf ok see 


The disputes about materia prima, substantial forms, nature’s 
abhorring a'vacuum, and bodies having no gravitation in their pro- 
per place, arenowno more. The builders in this work arenof 


a 
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putto the necessity of holding a weapon in one hand while they 
build with the other; their whole employment is to carry on 
the work. 

Yet it seems to be very probable, that if natural philosophy 
had not been reared upon this solid foundation of self-evident 
principles, it would have been to this day a field of battle. 
wherein every inch of ground would have been disputed, and 
nothing fixed and determined. 

I acknowledge, that mathematics and natural philosophy, espe- 
cially the former, have this advantage of most other sciences, 
that it is less difficult to form distinct and determinate concep- 
tions of the objects about which they are employed ; but as this 
difficulty is not insuperable, it affords a good reason, indeed, why 
other sciences should have a longer infancy ; but no reason at all 
why they may not at last arrive at maturity, by the same steps 
as those of quicker growth. 

The facts | have mentioned may therefore lead us to conclude, 
that if in other branches of philosophy the first principles were 
laid down, as has been done in mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy, and the subsequent conclusions grounded upon them, this 
would make it much more easy to distinguish what is solid and 
well supported from the vain fictions of human fancy. 

But laying aside facts, the nature of the thing leads to the 
same conclusion. 

For when any system 'is grounded upon first principles, and de- 
duced regularly from them, we have a thread to lead us through 
the labyrinth. The judgment has a distinct and determinate ob- 
ject. The heterogeneous parts being separated, can be examin- 
ed each by itself. 

_ The whole system is reduced to axioms, definitions, and de- 
ductions. These are materials of very different nature, and to 
be measured by a very different standard ; and it is much more 
easy to judge of each, taken by itself, than to judge of a mass 
wherein they are kneaded together without distinction. Let us 
consider how we judge of each of them. 

Ist, As to definitions, the matter is very easy. They relate 
only to words, and differences about them may produce differ- 
ent ways of speaking, but can never produce different ways of 
thinking, while every man keeps to his own definitions. 

But as there is not a more plentiful source of fallacies in rea- 
soning than men’s using the same word sometimes in one senze 
and at other times in another, the best means of preventing such 
fallacies, or of detecting them when they are committed, is de- 
finitions of words as accurate as can be given. 

2dly, As to deductions drawn from principles granted on both 
sides, I do not see how they can long be a matter of dispute 
among men who. are not blinded by prejudice or partiality > for 
the rules of reasoning by which inferences may be drawn from 
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premisses have been for two thousand years fixed with great un 
_nimity. No man pretends to dispute the rules of reasoning | 
down by Aristotle, and repeated by every writer in dialectics. 
And we may observe by the way, that the reason why logicians 
have been so unanimous in determining the rules of reasonin 
from Aristotle down to this day, seems to be, that they were 
that great genius raised, ina scientific manner, from a few defi- 
nitions and axioms. It may further be observed, that when men 
differ about a deduction, whether it follows. fait certain -pre- 
misses, this I think is always owing to their differing about some 
first principle. I shall explain this by anexample. 
Suppose that, froma thing having-begun to exist, one man ine 
fers that it must have had a cause ; another man does not admit 
the inference. Here it is evident, that the first takes it fora 
self-evident principle, that every thing which begins to e 7 
must have a cause ; the other does not allow this to he self-evi- 
dent. Let them settle this point, and 'the dispute will be at an end. 
Thus I think it appears, that in matters of science, if the term: 
be properly explained, the first principles upon which the reason- — 
ing is grounded be laid down and exposed to examination, and 
the conclusions regularly deduced from them, it might be expect- 
ed, that men of candour and capacity, who love truth, and have” 
patience to examine things coolly, might come to una 
with regard to the force of the deductions, and that their differ- . 
encés might be reduced to those they may have aoa first pri 
ciples. Poy 
rhly, A fourth proposition is, that nature has ves latigasd eS- 
titute of means whereby the candid and honest part of mankind — 
may be brought to unanimity when they cate ia differ about — 
first principles. - deans ee, ’ 
When men differ about things that are tale to pe first 
ples or self-evident truths, reasoning seems to be at an end. 
Each party appeals to common sense. When one man’s com- 
mon sense gives one determination, another man’sa contr 
determination, there seems to be no remedy but to leave ev: 
man to enjoy his own opinon. This is a common’ oer 
and I believe a just one, if it be rightly understood. 
It is in vain to reason with a man who denies the first prinei- 
ples on which the reasoning is grounded. Thus, it would be 
vain to attempt the proof of a proposition in Euclid toa 
who denies the axioms. Indeed, we ought never to reason with | 
men who deny first principles from obstinacy and a ae 4 
to yield to reason. tod Tah 
But is it not possible, that men who really leks truth, and 2 ; 
open to conviction, may differ about first principles? oe 
I think it is possible, and that it cannot, witheutiareet eae 
charity, be denied to be possible. oh him 
When this happens, every man who belicnds that there isa 
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real distinction between truth and error, and that the faculties 
which God has given us are not in their nature fallacious, must 

vinced that there is a defect, or a perversion of judgment 
on the one side or the other. 


_ Aman of candour and humility will, in such a case, very 


naturally suspect his own judgment, so far as to be desirous to 
enter into a serious examination, even of what he has long held 
as a first principle. He will think it not impossible, that although 
his heart be upright, his judgment may have been perverted, by 
education, by authority, by party zeal, or by some other of the 
common causes of error, from the influence of which neither 
parts nor integrity exempt the human understanding. 

_ In such a state of mind, so amiable, and so becoming every 
good man, has nature left him destitute of any rational means 
by which he may be enabled, either to correct his judgment if 
it be wrong, or to confirm it if it be right ? 

I hope it is not so. | hope that, by the means which nature 
has furnished, controversies about first principles may be brought 
to an issue, and that the real lovers of truth may come to una- 
nimity with regard to them. 

_ It ts true, that, in other controversies, the process by which 
the truth of a preposition is discovered, or its falsehood detect- 
ed, is, by showing its necessary connexion with first principles, 
or its repugnancy tothem. Itis true, likewise, that when the 
controversy is, whether a proposition be itself a first principle, 
this process cannot be applied. The truth, therefore, in con- 
troversies of this kind, labours under a peculiar disadvantage. 
But it has advantages of another kind to compensate this. 

» Ist, For, in the first place, in such controversies, every man 
is a competent judge; and therefore it is difficult to impose upon 
mankind. 


_» To judge of first principles, requires no more than a sound 


mind free from prejudice, and a distinct conception of the ques- 
tion. The learned and the unlearned, the philosopher and the 
day labourer, are upon a level, and will pass the same judgment, 
when they are not misled by some bias, or taught to renounce 


_ their understanding from some mistaken religious principle. . 


In matters beyond the reach of common understanding, the 
many are led by the few, and willingly yield to their authority. 
But, in matters of common sense, the few must yield to the 
‘many, when local and temporary prejudices are removed. No 


‘man is now moved by the subtile arguments of Zeno against 


motion, though perhaps he knows not how to answer them. 

» The ancient skeptical system furnishes a remarkable instance 
of this truth. That system, of which Pyrrho was reputed the 
father, was carried down, through a succession of ages, by very 
able and acute philosophers, who taught men to believe nothing 
at ally and esteemed it the highest pitch of human wisdom te 
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withhold assent from every proposition whatsoever. It was — 
supported with very great subtilty and learning, as we see from 
the writings of Sextus Empiricus, the only author of that sect 
whose writings have come down to our age. The assault of 
the skeptics against all science seems to have been managed 
with more art and address than the defence of the dogmatists. 
Yet, as this system was an insult upon the common sense of 
mankind, it died away of itself; and it would be im vain sees 
tempt to revive it. The modern skepticism is very differen 
from the ancient, otherwise it would not have been allowed a 
hearing ; and, when it has lost the grace of novelty, it will die 
away also, though it should never be refuted. MiNi i! 
The modern skepticism, I mean that of Mr. Hume, is built 
upon principles which were very generally maintained by philo- 
sophers, though they did not see that they led to ri heey 
Mr. Hume, by tracing, with great acuteness and ingenuity, the 
consequences of principles commonly received, has shown that 
they overturn all knowledge, and at last overturn themselves, 
and leave the mind in perfect suspense. 4} ER ee lied 5 ee 
2dly, Secondly, We may observe, that opinions which contra 
: dict first principles are distinguished from other errors by this ; 
~ that they are not only false, but absurd: and, to discountenance: 
~~ absurdity, nature has given us a particular emotion; to wit, that 
. of ridicule, which seems intended for this very purpose of put- 
ting out of countenance what is absurd, either i in a or 
practice. 
This weapon, when properly applied, cuts watt as keen ont 
edge asargument. Nature has furnished us with the first to ex- 


wie % 


‘ pose absurdity ; as with the last torefute error. Both are well 
fitted for their several offices, and are equally — to truth 

when properly used. pal a | 
s Both may be abused to serve the cause of error; but the 


same degree of judgment, which serves to detect the abuse of | 
argument, in false reasoning, serves to detect oe abuse of ridi- 
_eule when it is wrongly directed. Ni Nhs So 
-. Some have from nature a happier talent fein ridicule. than. 
iets: 3 and the same thing holds with regard to the talent of 
reasoning. Indeed, I conceive there is hardly any absurdity, — 
/ which, when touched with the pencil of a Lucian, a Swift, or — 
a Voltaire, would not be put out of countenance, when there is 

not some religious panic, or very powerful aycony ye to blind the — 

understanding. he rae 

But it must be acknowledged, that the emotion of ridiculejee 

even when most natural, may be stifled by an emotion of a con= 
trary nature, and cannot operate till that is removed. ec 

Thus, if the notion of sanctity is annexed to an object, it is 

no longer a laughable matter, and this visor must be pulled off — 
hefore it appears ridiculous. Hence we see, i Sen 
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appear most ridiculous to all who consider them coolly and in- 
differently, have no such appearance to those who never thought 
of them, but under the impression of religious awe and dread. 

' Even where religion is not concerned, the novelty of an 
opinion to those who are too fond of novelties ; the gravity and 
solemnity with which it is introduced ; the opinion we have 
entertained of the author: its apparent connexion with princi- 
ples already embraced, or subserviency to interests which we 
have at heart; and, above all, its being fixed in our minds at 
that time of life when we receive implicitly what we are 
taught; may cover its absurdity, and fascinate the understanding 
for a time. 

But if ever we are able to view it naked, and stripped of 
those adventitious circumstances from which it borrowed its 
importance and authority, the natural emotion of ridicule will 
exert its force. An absurdity can be entertained by men of 
sense no longer than it wears'a mask. When any manis found, 
who has the skill or the boldness to pull off the mask, it can no 
longer bear the light ; it slinks into dark corners for a while, and 
then is no more heard of, but as an object of ridicule. 

- Thus I conceive, that first principles, which are really the dic- 
tates of common sense, and directly opposed to absurdities in 
opinion, will always, from the constitution of human nature, 
support themselves, and gain, rather than lose ground among 
mankind. : 

3dly, Thirdly, It may be observed, that although it is contrary 
to the nature of first principles to admit of direct, or apodic- 
tical proof ; yet there are certain ways of reasoning even about 
them, by which those that are just and solid may be confirmed, 
and those that are false may be detected. It may here be pro- 
per to mention some of the topics from which we may reason 
in matters of this kind. 

Ist, It is a good argument ad hominem, if it can be shown, that 
a first principle which a man rejects, stands upon the same foot- 
ing with others which he admits; for, when this is the case, he 
must be guilty of an inconsistency who holds the one and rejects 
the other. a 

Thus the faculties of consciousness, of memory, of external 
sense, and of reason, are all equally the gifts of nature. No 
good reason can be assigned for receiving the testimony of one 
of them, which is not of equal force with regard to the others. 
The greatest skeptics admit the testimony of consciousness, and 
allow. that what it testifies is to be held as a first principle. If 
therefore they reject the immediate testimony of sense, or of 
memory, they are guilty of an inconsistency. 

2dly, A first principle may admit of a proof ad absurdum. 

Tn this kind of proof, which is very common in mathematics, 
we suppose the contradictory proposition to be true. We trace 
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and if we find any of its necessary consequences to be manife 
absurd, we conclude the supposition from which it followed 
be fives and therefore its contradictory to be true. © | 
There is hardly any proposition, especially of those that m 
claim the character of first principles, that stadleralobe-til 
unconnected. It draws many others along with it ina chain that. 
cannot be broken. He that takes it up must bear the burde 
all its consequences; and if that is too es _ him te toad 
he must not pretend to take it up. 
3dly, I conceive, that the consent of ages ee beiitianity of the 
learned and unlearned, ought to have great authority with re- 
gard to first principles, where every man is a competent judge. 
Our ordinary conduct in life is built upon first principles, as 
well as our speculations in philosophy ; and every. motive to ac- 
tion supposes some belief. When we find a general agreement 
among men, in principles that concern human life, this must have 
great authority with every sober mind that loves truth, = 
It is pleasant to observe the fruitless pains which bishop 
Berkeley takes:to show, that his system of the non-existence of 
a material world did not contradict the ipdocuhgnie 7.9 the wager} 
but those only of the philosophers. Bi hese | 
With good reason he dreaded more to oppose the euthority.4€ 
vulgar opinion in a matter of this kind, — all the schools of 
philosophers. ier Prteoat 
Here perhaps it will be said, What lias nithaitpite dada 
matters of opinion? Is truth to be determined by most votes ? 
Oris authority to be again raised out of its grave oo yeaneae 
over mankind ? Ahi San beat 
I am aware that, in this age, an advocate for authority has a 
very unfavourable plea ; but I wish to give no more to aut 
than is its due. wer naungplor at @ 
Most justly do we honour the names of py benefactors to 
vaankind who have contributed more or less to break the yoke of 
that authority which deprives men of the natural, the unaliena- _ 
ble right of judging for themselves; but while ‘we indulge a ; 
just animosity against this authority, and against all who would — 
subject us to its tyranny, let us remember how common: the folly 
is, of going from one faulty extreme into the opposite. = 
Authority, though a very tyrannical mistress to private judg- | 
ment, may yet, on some occasions, be a useful handmaid; this — 
is all she is entitled to, and this is all | plead in her ere 
The justice of this plea will appear by putting a case in 
science, in which, of all sciences, authority is: acknowledged to 


the consequences of that supposition in a train ae 


have least weight. wii bier 

_ Suppose a mathematician has made a discovery in that He 
which he thinks important ;. that/he has put his demonstration’ in 
just order ; and, after examining it with an attentive eye, has 
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found no flaw in it; I would ask, Will there not be still in his 

east some diffidence, some jealousy lest the ardour of inven- 
tion may have made him overlook some false step? This must 
be granted. 

_ He commits his demonstration to the examination of a mathe- 
matical friend, whom he esteems a competent judge, and waits 
with impatience the issue of his judgment. Here I would ask 
again, Whether the verdict of his friend, according as it has 
been favourable or unfavourable, will not greatly increase or 
diminish his confidence in his own judgment? Most certain it 
will, and it ought. 

_If the judgment of his friend agrees with his own, especially 
if it be confirmed by two or three able judges, he rests secure 
of his discovery without further examination; but if it be un- 
fayourable, he is brought back into a kind of suspense, until the 
part that is suspected undergoes a new and more rigorous 
examination. 

I hope what is supposed in this case is agreeable to nature, 
and to the experience of candid and modest men on such occa- 
sions: yet here we see a man’s judgment, even ina mathema- 
tical demonstration, conscious of some feebleness in itself, seek- 
ing the aid of authority to support it, greatly strengthened by 
that authority, and hardly able to stand erect against it, without 
some new aid. 

Society in judgment, of those who are esteemed fair and 
competent judges, has effects very similar to those of civil so- 
ciety; it gives strength and courage to every individual; it 
removes that timidity which is as naturally the companion of 
solitary judgment, as of a solitary man in the state of nature. 

Let us judge for ourselves, therefore, but let us not disdain to 
take that aid from the authority of other competent judges, which 
a mathematician thinks it necessary to take in that science, which 
of all sciences has least to do with authority. 

' In a matter of common sense, every man is no less a compe- 
tent judge, than a mathematician is in a mathematical demon- 
stration ; and there must be a great presumption that the judg- 
ment of mankind, insuch a matter, is the natural issue of those 
faculties which God has given them. Sucha judgment can be 
erroneous only when there issome cause of the error, as gene- 
ral as the error is: when this can be shown to be the case, I 
acknowledge it ought to have its due weight. But to suppose-a 
general deviation from truth among mankind in things self-evi- 
dent, of which no cause can be assigned, is highly unreasonable. 
_ Perhaps it may be thought impossible to collect the general 
po of men upon any point whatsoever ; and therefore, that 

is authority can serve us in no stead in examining first princi- 
ples. But | apprehend, that, in many cases, this is neither im- 
possible nor difficult. t 


t 
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Who can doubt whether men have universally believed ¢ 
existence of a material world? who can dou vhether 
have universally believed, that every change “that pper 
nature must have a cause? who can doubt whether men 
universally believed, that there is a right and a wrong in bu 
conduct ; some things that merit blame, and others that. ar en 
tled to approbation. es has 

The universality of these opinions, and of many suc! 
might be named, is sufficiently evident, from the whole tenor of 
human conduct, as far as our acquaintance reaches, and from the - 
history of all ages and nations of which we have any records. 

There are other opinions that appear to be universal, se 
what is common in the structure of all languages. 

Languageis the express image and picture of human thougt 
and from the picture we may draw some certain ‘conclusions 
concerning the original. 

We find in all languages the same parts of ppdewir: we find. 
nouns, substantive and adjective; verbs active and passive, in 
their various tenses, numbers, and moods. Some rules of syntax, 
are the same in all languages. — > 

Now what is common in the structure of lavghapea) indicates 
an uniformity of opinion in those things upon which that structure: 
is grounded. i 

The distinction between substances, and the qualities belong- 
ing to them ; between thought and the being that thinks ; betwee 
thought, and the objects of thought; is to be found in’ the'stiutl 
ture of all languages: and therefore, systems of piilpso pl > 
which abolish those distinctions, wage war with the comn non 
sense of mankind. ‘ 

We are apt to imagine, that those who cotnken language 
no metaphysicians ; but the first principles of all eeieaiee'al are 
the dictates of common sense, and lie open to all men; and eve: 
man who has considered the structure of language in a philoce < 
phical light, will find infallible proofs that those who have frar ed 
it, and those who use it with understanding, have the | powe: 
making accurate distinctions, and of forming ¢: x 
tions, as well as philosophers. Nature has given thos 
to all men, and they can use them when their occasions 
it; but they leave it to the philosophers to give names to 
and to descant upon their nature. In like manner, Nat 
given eyes to all men, and they can make good use of the 
the structure of the eye, and the theory of vision, Wat bu 
ness of philosophers. f 

Athly, Opinions that appear so early in the cides men, 
they cannot be the effect of education, or of false rea 
have a good claim to be considered as first principles. 
the belief we have, that the persons about us are living and in- 
telligent beings, is a belief for which perhaps we can give — 
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n, when we are able to reason; but we had this belief be. 
fore we could reason, and before we could learn it by instruction. 
It seems therefore to be an immediate effect of our constitution. 

’ The last topic I shall mention is, when an opinion is so neces- 

ary in the conduct of life, that without the belief of it, a man 
must be led into a thousand absurdities in practice, such an opi- 
nion, when we can give no other reason for it, may safely be taken 
for a first principle. 

_ Thus I have endeavoured to show, that although first principles 
are not capable of direct proof, yet differences, that may happen 
with regard to them among men of candour, are not without re- 
medy ; that nature has left us destitute of means by which we 
may discover errors of this kind; and that there are ways of 
reasoning, with regard to first principles, by which those that are 
truly such may be distinguished from vulgar errors or prejudices. 


CHAPTER V. 
“> -}HE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CONTINGENT TRUTHS. 


* SURELY, says bishop Berkeley, it is a work well deserving 
eur pains, to make a strict inquiry concerning the first principles 
of knowledge ; to sift and examine them on all sides.” . What 
was said in the last chapter, is intended both to show the import- 
ance of this inquiry, and to make it more easy. 

But, in order that such an inquiry may be actually made, it is 
necessary that the first principles of knowledge be distinguished 
from other truths, and prestnted to view, that they may be sifted 
and examined on allsides. In order to this end, I shall attempt 
a detail of those I take to be such, and of the reasons why I think 
them entitled to that character. 

If the enumeration should appear to some redundant, to others 


| deficient, and to others both; if things, which I conceive to be 


first principles, should to others appear to be vulgar errors, or to 


| be truths which derive their evidence from other truths, and 
| therefore not first principles; in these things every man must 


judge for himself. I shall rejoice to see an enumeration more- 


| perfect in any or in all of those respects; being persuaded, that 


the agreement of men of judgment and candour in first princi- 


~ ples, would be of no less consequence to the advancement of 


knowledge in general, than the agreement of mathematicians in 
the axioms of geometry has been to the advancement of that 


« 


a 4 
The truths that fall within the compass of human knowledge, 


whether they be self-evident, or deduced from. those that are 
VOL. I, 40 


- andall the planets, and who gave them those wisi ea se 


__ ther; and therefore the expression of them ‘must inclu e 
point or period of time. (cu bg ta ar 
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self-evident, may be reduced to two classes. ‘hey Berea) 
necessary pie immutable truths, whose contrary is i ssi 
or they are contingent and mutable, depending 


of will and power, which had a beginning, | and may have 


end, dA aispiabl aie dh 
That a cone is the third part of a cylinder of 4 


and the same altitude, isa necessary truth. It depends not 
the will and power of any being. It is immutably true, an 
contrary impossible. That the sun is the centre, about 
the earth, and the other planets of our system, perform them 
revolutions, is a truth; but it is not a necessary truth, It e- 
pends upon the power and will of that Being who made the 


best to him. Balada, 
If all truths were necessary truths, thera riper) he no oecasion 
for different tenses in the verbs by which they are ama 
What is true in the present time, would be true in the past ar 
future ;‘and there would be no change or variation of any t bing | 
in nature. , node woptoeb: dent 
We use the present tense in expressing necessary truths ; but 
it is only because there is no flexion of the verb which includes 
alltimes. When I say that three is the half of six, Tuse. the 
present tense only ; but I mean to express not only what ne w 
is, but what always was, and always will be ; and so every pro- 
position is to be understood by which we mean eis ; 
necessary truth. Contingent truths are of another nature. Ai 
they are mutable, they may be true at one time, and not at ano 


If language had been a contrivance of .philosnphen 
would probably have given some flexion to the i 
of verbs, which extended to all times past, present, : ad fu 
for such a flexion only would be fit to express. necessary pr 
sitions, which have no relation to time. But therei is no |e 
as far as I know, in which such a flexion of verbs is to be f 
Because. the thoughts and discourse of men are seldom em D 
about necessary truths, but commonly about suchas a 
gent ; languages are fitted to express the last rather tha 
first. / ; at eeevid 

The distinction commonly made between. vabatwet tru 
those that express matters of fact, or real existences,.cc 
in a great measure, but not altogether, with that between n 
sary and contingent truths. The necessary truths that fall 
our knowledge are for the most part abstract truths., We 
except the existence and nature of the Supreme Being, v 
necessary. Other existences are the effects of will and 
They had a beginning, and are mutable. . Their nai 
such as the Supreme Being was pleased to give them. 
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attributes and relations must depend upon the nature God has 
given them ; the powers with which he has endowed them ; and 
‘the situation in which he has placed them. ' 

” The conclusions deduced by reasoning from first principles, 
will commonly be necessary or contingent, according as the 
principles are from which they are drawn. On the one hand, I 
take it to be certain, taat whatever can, by just reasoning, be 
inferred from a principle that is necessary, must be a necessary 
truth ; and that no contingent truth can be inferred from princi- 
ples that are necessary. 

Thus, as the axioms in mathematics are all necessary truths ; 
so are all the conclusions drawn from them; that is, the whole 
‘body of that science. But from no mathematical truth can we 
deduce the existence of any thing; not even of the objects of 
the science. 

On’ the other hand, I apprehend there are very few cases in 
which we can, from principles that are contingent, deduce truths 
that are necessary. I can only recollect one instance of this 
kind, namely, that, from the existence’of things contingent and 
mutable, we can infer the existence of an immutable and eternal 
‘cause of them. ; 

As the minds of men are occupied much more about truths 
that are contingent than about those that are necessary, I shall 
first endeavour to point out the principles of the former kind. 

‘Ast. First, Then, I hold, as a first principle, the existence of 
every thing of which J am conscious. 

Consciousness is an operation of the understanding of its own 


‘kind, and cannot be logically defined. The objects of it are — 


our present pains, our pleasures, our hopes, our fears, our desires, 
our doubis, our thoughts of every kind; in a word, all the 
passions, and all the actions and operations of our own minds, 
while they are present. We may remember them when they 
‘are past; but we are conscious of them only while they are 
‘present. 

When a man is conscious of pain, he is certain of its exist- 
ence ; when he is conscious that he doubts, or believes, he is 
certain of the existence of those operations. 

But the irresistible conviction he has of the reality of those 

operations is not the effect of reasoning; it is immediate and 
intuitive. The existence therefore of those passions and 
‘operations of our minds, of which we are conscious, is a first 
‘principle, which nature requires us to believe upon her authority. 
~ If 1 am asked to prove that I cannot be deceived by conscious- 
Ness, to prove that it is not a fallacious sense; I can find no 
proof. I cannot find any antecedent truth from which it is 
‘deduced, or upon which its evidence depends. It seems to 
disdain any such derived authority, and to claim my assent in its 
own right. , 


‘ aoe 
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‘as a first principle, or dictate of common sense. = © 


2 
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If any man edna be found so frantic as to deny that he thinks, 
while he is conscious of it; ] may wonder, 1 may laugh, or | 
may pity him, but ! cannot reason the matter: n 
have no common principles from which we may re 
therefore can never join issue in an argument. ah laa 

This, ] think, is the only principle of comnron sense that hag 
never directly been called in question. It seems to be so firmly 
rooted in the minds of men, as to retain its authority with the 
greatest skeptics. Mr. Hume, after annihilating body and mind; 
time and space, action and caudatiohy and even his own mind; 
acknowledges the reality of the thoughts, “nto and psoas , 
of which he is conscious. PINTER mi 108 

No philosopher has attempted by any hypothesis to ‘account 
for this consciousness of our own thoughts, and the bere 
knowledge of their real existence which accompanies it. ~ 
this they seem to acknowledge, that this at least is an’o 
power of the mind; a power by which we not only have 
but original judgments, and the knowledge of real e 

I cannot reconcile this immediate knowledge e operations 
of our own minds with Mr. Locke’s theory, that all knowledge 
consists in perceiving the agreement and disagreement of i 
What are the ideas, from whose comparison the knowledge 0 
our own thoughts results? Or what are the agreement 
disagreements which convince a man that he is in n pain when bi 
feels it ? a 

Neither can I reconcile it with Mr. Huai? hone , the 
believe the existence of any thing, is nothing else eka ave 
a strong and lively conception of it ; or, at most, that beli 
only some modification of the idea which is the object of 
For not to mention, that propositions, not ideas, are the object 
of belief; in all that variety of thoughts and passions, of which 
we are conscious, we believe the existence of the weak as wel 
as of the strong, the faint as well as the lively. ~ No modificatic 
of the operations of our minds pk ds us to the Jeast doubt o f 
their real existence. oS 20yE Cop iat 

Me therefore fhe rea) ‘existehce of ‘our thoughts, and of all t 
operations and feelings of our own minds, is believed hb be 
men; as we find ourselves incapable of doubting it, and 
incapable of offering any proof of it,it may justly be consid 


iy 


But although this principle rests upon no other, a very 
derable and important branch of human knowledge rests u 

For from this source of consciousness is derived — 
know, and indeed all that we can know, of the stracture, 2 
the powers of our own minds ; from which we may cone 
that there is no branch of knowledge that stands upon 2 
foundation ; for surely no kind ‘of evidence can go beyon 


of consciousness. i LS 
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» How does it come to pass then, that in this branch of know- 
ledge there are so many and so contrary systems? so many 
subtile controversies that are never brought to an issue, and so 
little fixed and determined? | Is it possible that philosophers 
should differ most where they have the surest means of agree- 
ment; where every thing is built upon a species of evidence 
which all men acquiesce in, and hold to be the most certain ? 

This strange phenomenon may, | think, be accounted for, if 
we distinguish between consciousness and reflection, which are 
often improperly confounded. 

The first is common to all men at all times, but is insufficient 
of itself to give us clear and distinct notions of the operations 
of which we are conscious, and of their mutual relations, and 
minute distinctions. The second, to wit, attentive reflection 
upoh those operations, making them objects of thought, survey- 


' ing them attentively, and examining them on all sides, is so far 


from being common to all men, that it is the lot of very few. 
The greatest+part of men, either through want of capacity, or 
from other causes, never reflect attentively upon the operations 
of their own minds. The habit of this reflection, even in those 
whom nature has fitted for it, is not to be attained without 
much pains and practice. We can know nothing of the imme- 
diate objects of sight, but by the testimony of our eyes; and I 
apprehend, that if mankind had found as great difficulty in 
giving attention to the objects of sight, as they find in attentive 
reflection upon the operations of their own minds, our know- 
ledge of the first might have been in as backward a state as 
our knowledge of the last. 

But this darkness will not last forever. Light will arise upon 
this benighted part of the intellectual globe. | When any man 
is so happy as to delineate the powers of the human mind as 
they really are in nature, men that are free from prejudice, and 
capable of reflection, will recognise their own features in the 
picture; and then the wonder will be, how things so obvious 
could be so long wrapped up in mystery and darkness ; how men 
could be carried away by false theories and conjectures, when 
the truth was to be found in their own breasts if they had but 
attended to it. 


2dly, Another first principle, I think, is, That the thoughts of 


which I am conscious, are the thoughts of a being which | call 
myself, my mind, my person. ' 
_ The thoughts and feelings of which we are conscious are 
continually changing, and the thought of this moment is not the 
thought of the last ; but something which | call myself, remains 
under this change of thought. This self has the same relation 
thoughts; and every thought which is not my thought, must be 
the thought of some other person. , 


to all the successive thoughts I am conscious of, they are allmy 


“ 
4 


Laine 
hid 


_ to be further instracted, whether the impressions reme: 


-\ conscious of the impressions, or if both remember and are 


sometimes merry, and sometimes sad. a iN ei Ue 
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If any man asks a proof of this, J confess Tican give not e: 
there is an evidence in the proposition itself which | am unable 
to resist. Shall I think, that thought can stand bj ut 
a thinking being ? Or that ideas can feel pleasure or pain? My 
nature dictates to me that itis impossible. 
And that nature has dictated the same to all men, appears 
from the structure of all languages: forin all languages men 
have expressed thinking, reasoning, willing, loving, hating, by 
personal verbs, which from their nature require a person who 
thinks, reasons, wills, loves, or hates. From which it hae ; 
that men have been taught by nature to believe that thought 
requires a thinker, reason a reasoner, and love a lover, = = © 
Here we must leave Mr. Hume, who conceives it to be a vul- 
gar error, that besides the thoughts we are conscious oiitbiary 
is a mind which is the subject of those thoughts. If the’ 
be any thing else than impressions and ideas, it must be a wo 
without a meaning.’ The mind therefore, according to this hie 
losopher, is a word which signifies a bundle of perceptions ; or, 
when he defines it more accurately, ‘It is that succession of 
related ideas and, impressions, of which we have an intimate me- 
mory and consciousness.”?. ehh tara T Tai Spr 
I am, therefore, that succession of related ideas and i impres- 
sions of which I have the intimate memory and consciousne 
But who is the /that has this memory and Consciousness 
a succession of ideas and impressions? his ait is nothing 
that succession itself. DE ia iii ie F 
Hence | learn, that this succession of ideas and imp i 
intimately remembers, and is conscious of itself. l-would w 


and are conscious of the ideas, or the ideas remember ai 


scious of both? And whether the ideas remember those 
come after them, as well as those that were before them? Th 
are questions, naturally arising from this hig that hay 
yet been explained. eee ka 2A 
This, however, is clear, that this succession of ideas a 
oe not only remembers and is conscious, but that it ju 
easons, affirms, denies; nay, that it eats and drinks, an 


Tf these things can be ascribed to a succession of ideas 
impressions, in a consistency with common sense, I should 
very glad to know what is nonsense. Pw tale a 

The scholastic philosophers have. been wittily ridiculed, 
representing them as disputing upon this questiou, Mum chimep 
bombinans tm vacuo possit comedere secundas intentiones ? — 
believe the wit of man cannot invent a more ridiculous que 
But, if Mr. Hume’s philosophy be admitted, this question de+ — 
serves to he treated more gravely : for if, as we learn from this 
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philosophy, a succession of ideas and impressions may eat, and 
drink, and be merry, I see no good reason why a chimera, which 
if not the same, is of kin to an idea, may not chew the cud ‘upon 

at kind of food, which the schoolmen call second intentions. 
 8dly, Another first principle I take to be, That those things 
did really happen which I distinctly remember. 
» This has one of the surest marks of a first principle; for no 
man ever pretended to prove it, and yet no man in his wits calls 
it in question; the testimony of memory, like that of couscious- 
ness, is immediate; it claims our assent upon its own authority. 

_ Suppose that, learned counsel, in defence of a client, against 
the concurring testimony of witnesses of credit, should insist 
upon a new topic to invalidate the testimony. ‘“ Admitting,” 
says he, “‘ the integrity of the witnesses, and that they distinct- 
ly remember what they have given in evidence; it does not 
follow that the prisoner is guilty. It has never been proved 
that the most distinct memory may not be fallacious. Show me 
any necessary connexion between that act of the mind which 
we call memory, and the past existence of the event remember- 
ed. Noman has ever offered a shadow of argument to prove 
such a connexion ; yet this is one link of the chain of proof 
against the prisoner; and if it have no strength, the whole 
proof falls to the ground. Until this, therefore, be made evi- 
dent, until it can be proved, that we may safely rest upon the 
testimony of memory for the truth of past events, no judge or 
jury can justly take away the life of a citizen upon so doubtful 
a point.” ’ * 

‘i believe we may take it for granted, that this argument from 
a learned counsel would have no other effect upon the judge or 
jury, than to convince them that he was disordered in his judg- 
ment. Counsel is allowed to plead every thing for a client that 
is fit to persuade or to move ; yet [ believe no counsel ever had 
the boldness to plead this topic. And for what reason? For no 
other reason, surelyy but because it is absurd. Now what is 
absurd at the bar, is som the philosopher’s chair. What would 
be ridiculous, if delivered to a jury of honest sensible citizens, 
is no less so when delivered gravely in a philosophical disserta- 
tion. | 

Mr. Hume has not, as far as | remember, directly called in 
question the testimony of memory ; but he has laid down the 
premisses by which its authority is overturned, leaving it to his 
reader to draw the conclusion. 
. He labours to show, that the belief or assent which always at- 
tends the memory and senses is vothing but the vivacity of those 
perceptions which they present. He shows very clearly, that 
this vivacity gives no ground to believe the existence of exter- 
nal objects.. And it is obvious, that it can give as little ground 
tp believe the pastexistence of ‘the objects of memorv. 


distinctly. 
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Indeed the de hoe concerning ideas, so 
by philosophers, destroys all the authority ¢ 
as the authority of the senses. Des Cartes 
Locke, were aware that this theory made it 
to find out arguments to prove the existence of es 
which the vulgar believe upon the bare authori 
senses; but those philosophers were. not awar 
theory made it equally necessary for them. to find arg 
prove the existence of things past, “heli caemeenees a 
support theauthority of memory. 

All the arguments they advanced to supp 
our senses, were easily. refuted by bishop. 
Hume, ‘being indeed very weak and inconclusi 
have been as easy to answer every argument | 
brought, consistent with their theory, to ‘Suppo! 
of memory. 

For, according to that theory, the immediate o 
mory, as well as of every other operation of tk 
is an idea present in the mind. And, from 3 
of this idea of memory Iam left to infer, by 
months, or six years 360, there did exist an objed 
this idea. z ; eal 2 Leaves 

But whatis there in the idea that can lead | me to this cone 
sion?. What. mark does it bear of the date of its, 

Or what evidence have-l that it had an ancbety 
not the first of its kind? 5 

Perhaps it will be said, that this idea or image 
must have had a cause. it 

T admit, that if there is such an image in ul 
have have had a cause, and a cause able to prod 
but what can we infer from its having a cause? D 
that the effect is a type, an image, a copy of its cause? T 5 
will follow, that a picture is an. iain of Na ahens and a 
coach of the coachmaker. re aie 


disdain ne to hear reasons for it or bee ty ie 
think does every man in his senses. 

4thly, Another first principle is our own persone 
and continued existence, as far back as we TERRE 


This we know immediately, and. not by. reas 
indeed, to. be a part of the testimony of memory. Eye 
remember has such a relation to ourselves, as to im 
sarily our existence at the time remembered, And t 
not be a more palpable absurdity than that a ma 
remember what happened before he existed. _ He. 
fore have existed as far back as he remembers any thing 
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tincily, if his memory be not fallacious. This principle, 
therefore, is so connected with the last mentioned, that it may 
be doubtful whether both ought not to be included in one. 
Let every one judge of this as he sees reason. The proper 
notion of identity, and the sentiments of Mr. Locke on this 
subject, have been considered before under the head of 
memory. a sighs 

5thly, Another first principle is, That those things do really 
exist which we distinctly perceive by our senses, and are what 
we perceive them to be. 

It is too evident to need proof, that all men are by nature 
led to give implicit faith to the distinct testimony of their 
senses, iong before they are capable of any bias from prejudi- 
ces of education or of philosophy. 

How came we at first to know that there are certain beings 
about us whom we call father, and mother, and sisters, and 
brothers, and nurse? Was it not by the testimony of our 
senses ? How did these persons convey to us any information or 
instruction ? Was it not by means of our senses ?- 

It is evident we can have no communication, no corres- 
pondence or society with any created being, but by means of 
our senses. And until we rely upon their testimony, we must 
consider ourselves as being alone in the universe, without any 
fellow-creature, living or inanimate, and be left to converse 
with our own thoughts. 

Bishop Berkeley surely did not duly consider, that it is by 
means of the material world that we have any correspondence 
with thinking beings, or any knowledge of their existence, and 
that by depriving us of the material world, he deprived us at 
the same time of family, friends, country, and every human 
creature; of every object of affection, esteem, or concern, 
except ourselves. 

~The good bishop surely never intended this. He was too 
warm a friend, too zealous a patriot, and too good a Christian, 
to be capable of sucha thought. He was not aware of the 
consequences of his system, and therefore they ought not to be 
imputed to him; but we must impute them to the system itself. 
It stifles every generous and social principle. 

When I consider myself as speaking to men who hear me, 
and can judge of what I say, I feel that respect which is dite to- 
such an audience. I feel an enjoyment in a reciprocal com- 
munication of sentiments with candid and ingenious friends, and 
my soul blesses the Author of my being, who has made me 
capable of this manly and rational entertainment. 

But the bishop shows me, that this is all a dream; that I see 
not a human face; that all the objects I see, and hear, and 
handle, are only the ideas of my own mind; ideas are my only 
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eompanions. Cold company, indeed! Every social affection 
freezes at the thought. 

But, my lord bishop, are there no minds left in the universe 
but my own ? 

Yes, indeed ; it is only the material world that is annihilated; 
every thing else remains as it was. 

This seems to promise some comfort in my fbi lord solitude. 
But do I see those minds? No. Do I see their ideas? No. 
Nor do they see me or my ideas. They are then no more to 
me than the inhabitants of Solomon’s isles, or of the moon; 
and my melancholy solitude returns. Every social = is broken, 
and every social affection is stifled. 

This dismal system, which, if it could be believed, would 
deprive men of every social comfort, a very good bishop, by 
strict and accurate reasoning, deduced from the principles com- 
monly received by philosophers concerning ideas. The fault is 
not in the reasoning, but in the principles from which it is drawn. 

All the arguments urged by Berkeley and Hume against the 
existence of a material world are grounded upon this principle, 
that we do not perceive external objects themselves, but 
certain images or ideas in our own minds. But this is no 
dictate of common sense, but directly contrary to the sense of 
all who have not been taught it by philosophy. 


We have before examined the reasons given by plilésophiewh 


to prove that ideas, and not external objects, are the immediate 
objects of perception, and the instances given to prove the 
senses fallacious. Without repeating what has before been 
said upon those points, we shall only here observe, that if 
external objects be perceived immediately, we have the same 
reason to believe their existence as philosophers have to believe 


the existence of ideas, while they hold them to be the imme-— 


diate objects of perception. 

6thly, Another first principle, I think, is, That we have some 
degree of power over our actions, and the determinations of 
our will. 


ants a —— ee ee ee 


All power must be derived from the Fountain of power, and — 
of every good gift. Upon his good pleasure its continuance — 


depends, and it is always subject to his control. 
Beings to whom God has given any degree of power, and 


ungérstanding to direct them to the proper use of it, must be — 
accountable to their Maker. But those who are intrusted with _ 
no power, can have no account to make ; for all good conduct ~ 


consists in the right use of power ; all bad conduct i in ithe? abuse 
of it. 

To call to account a being who never was intrusted with any 
degree of power, is an absurdity no less than it would be to call 
to an account an inanimate being. We are sure, therefore, if 
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we have any account to make to the Author of our being, that 
we must have some degree of power, which, as far as it is 
properly used, entitles us to his approbation ; and, when abused, 
renders us obnoxious to his displeasure. 

It is not easy to say in what way we first get the notion or 
idea of power. It is neither an object of sense nor of con- 
sciousness. We see events, one succeeding another; but we 
see not the power by which they are produced. We are con- 
scious of the operations of our minds; but power is not an 
operation of mind. If we had no notions but such as are 
furnished by the external senses, and by consciousness, it 
seems to be impossible that we should ever have any conception 
of power. Accordingly Mr. Hume, twhovhas reasoned the most 
accurately upon this hypothesis, denies that we have any idea 
of power, and clearly refutes the account given by Mr. Locke 
of the origin of this idea. c 

But it is in vain to reason from a hypothesis against a fact, 
the truth of which every man may see by attending to his own 
thoughts. -It is evident, that all men, very early in life, not only 
have an idea of power, but a conviction that they have some 
degree of it in themselves: for this conviction is necessarily 
implied in many operations of mind, which are familiar to 
every man, and without which no man can act the part of a 
reasonable being. - 

Ist, It is implied in every act of volition. ‘“‘ Volition, it is 
plain,” says, Mr. Locke, “is an act of the mind, knowingly 
exerting that dominion which it takes itself to have over any 
part of the man, by employing it in, or witholding tt from any 
particular action.” Every volition, therefore, implies a convic- 
tion of power to do the action willed. A man may desire to 
make a visit to the moon, or to the planet Jupiter; but nothing 
but insanity could make him will to do so. And if even insani- 
ty produced this effect, it must be by making him think it to be 
in his power. 

Qdly, This conviction is implied in all deliberation; for no 
man in his wits deliberates whether he shall do what he believes 
not to be in his power. 

3dly, The same conviction is implied in every resolution 
or purpose formed in consequence of deliberation. A man 
may as well form a resolution to pull the moon out of her 
sphere, as to do the most insignificant action which he believes 
not to be in his power. The same thing may be said of every 
promise or contract wherein a man plights his faith; for he is 
not an honest man who promises what he does not believe he 
has power to perform. 

As these operations imply a belief of some degree of power 
in ourselves; so there are others equally common and familiar, 
which imply a like belief with regard to others. 
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When we impute to a man any action or omission as a ground — 
of approbation or of blame, we must believe he had power to — 
‘do otherwise. The same is implied in all advice, exhortation, 
command, and rebuke, and in every case, in which we rely upon — 
his fidelity in performin ¢ any engagement, or executing? nee 
trust. 

It is not more evident that mankind have a conviction of the 
existence of a material world, than that they have the convic- 
tion of some degree of power in themselves, and in others; — 
every one over his own actions, and the determinations of his — 
will: a conviction so early, so general, and so interwoven with — 
the whole of human conduct, that it must be the natural effect 
of our constitution, and thtended by the Author Peis our vere 
to guide our actions. 

It resembles our conviction of the existence of: a mantel 
world in this respect also, that even those who reject it in 
speculation, find themselves under a necessity of being governed — 
by it in their practice ; and thus it will always happen velit 
philosophy contradicts first principles. 

7thly, Another first principle is, that the natural factihiicsy 
by which we distinguish truth from error, are not fallacious. 

If any man should demand a proof of this, it is impossible to 
satisfy him. For suppose it should be mathematically demon- 
strated, this would signify nothing in this case; because, to 
judge of a demonstration, a man must trust his faculties, and — 
take for Sites the very thing in question, = “Hit 

If a man’s honesty were called in question, it requ be 
ridiculous to refer it to the man’s own word, whether he be 
honest or not. The same absurdity there is in attempting to 
prove, by any kind of reasoning, probable or demonstrative, 
that our reason is not fallacious, since the very point in question: 
is, whether reasoning may be trusted. 

If a skeptic should build his skepticism upon this foundation, ‘ 
that all our reasoning and judging powers are fallacious in their 
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: vir nature, or should resolve at least to withhold assent until it be 
proved that they are not; it would be impossible by argument — 


to beat him out of this strong hold, and he must pte be left to 
enjoy his skepticism. te 
Des Cartes certainly made a false step in this wine fot having 
suggested this doubt among others, that whatever evidence he 7 
might have from his consciousness, his senses, his memory, orhis 
reason; yet possibly some malignant being had given him those — 
faculties on purpose to impose upon him; and therefore, that — 
they are not to be trusted without a proper voucher: to remove — 
this doubt, he endeavours to prove the being of a Deity who is 
no deceiver; whence he concludes, that the faculties he had given 
him are true and worthy to be trusted. ews 
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_Itis strange that so acute a reasoner did not perceive, that in 
this reasoning there is evidently a begging of the question. 

For if our faculties be fallacious, why may they not deceive 
us in this reasoning as well as in others? And if they are to be 
trusted in this instance without a voucher, why not in others ? 

Every kind of reasoning for the veracity of our faculties, 

amounts to no more than taking their own testimony for their 
veracity ; and this we must do implicity, until God give us new 
faculties to sit in judgment upon the old; and the reason why 
Des Cartes satisfied himself with so weak an argument for the 
truth of his faculties, most probably was, that he never seriously 
doubted of it. | 
If any truth can be said to be prior to all others in the order 
of nature, this seems to have the best claim ; because in every 
instance of assent, whether upon intuitive, demonstrative, or 
probable evidence, the truth of our faculties is taken for granted, 
and is, as it were, one of the premisses on which our assent is 
grounded. 

How then come we to be assured of this fundamental truth 
on which all others rest ? Perhaps evidence, as in many other 
respects it resembles light, so in this also, that as light, which is 
the discoverer of all visible objects, discovers itself at the same 
time: so evidence, which is the voucher for all truth, vouches 
for itself at the same time. 

This, however, is certain, that such is the constitution of the 
human mind, that evidence discerned by us, forces a correspond- 
ing degree of assent. Anda man who perfectly understood a 
just syllogism, without believing that the conclusion follows from 
the premisses, would be a greater monsterthan a man born with- 
out hands or feet. 

We are born under a necessity of trusting to our reasoning and 
judging powers ; and a real belief of their being fallacious can- 
not be maintained for any considerable time by the greatest skep- 
tic, because it is doing violence toour constitution. It is hkea 
man’s walking upon his hands, a feat which some men upon oc- — 
casion can exhibit ; but no man ever made a long journey in this ~ 
manner. Cease to admire his dexterity, and he will, like other 
men, betake himself to his legs. ’ 

We'may here take notice of a property of the principle under 
consideration, that seems to be common to it with many other 
first principies, and which can hardly be found in any principle 


that is built solely upon reasoning ; and that is, thatin most men 


it produces its effect without ever being attended to, or made an 


‘object of thought. No man ever thinks of this principle, unless 


when he considers the grounds of skepticism; yet it invariably 
governs his opinions. When a manin the common course of 
life gives credit to the testimony of his senses, his memory, or 
his reason, he does not put the question to himself, whether 
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these faculties may deceive him; yet the trust he reposes in 
them supposes an inward conviction, that, in that instance at least, 
they do not deceive him. 


s 


ee Cs. 

Itis another property of this and of many first principles, that 

they force assent in particular instances, more powerfully than 
when they are turned into a general proposition. Many skep- — 


tics have denied every general principle of science, excepting 


perhaps the existence of our present thoughts ; yet these men 
reason, and refute, and prove, they assent and dissent in particu- — 


lar cases. They use reasoning to overturn all reasoning, and 
judge that they ought to have no judgment, and see clearly that 
they are blind. Many have, in general, maintained that the 
senses are fallacious, yet there never was found a man so skepti- 
cal as not to trust his senses in particular instances when his 
safety required it; and it may be observed of those who have 


professed skepticism, that their skepticism lies in generals, while — 


in particulars they are no less dogmatical than others. 


Sthly, Another first principle relating to existence, is, that 


there is life and intelligence in.our fellow-men with whom we 
converse. ti : 


As soon as. children are capable of asking a question, or of — 


answering a question, as soon as they show the signs of love, 


of resentment, or of any other affection, they must be conyin- — 
ced that those with whom they have this intercourse are intel- — 


ligent beings. 


It is evident they are capable of such intercourse long before — 
they canreason. Every one knows, that there isa social inter- — 
course between the nurse and the child before it isa year 
old. It can, at that age, understand many things that are said — 


to it. a 
It can, by signs, ask and refuse, threaten and supplicate. It 


clings to its nurse in danger, enters into her grief and joy, is” 
happy in her soothing and caresses, and unhappy in her displea- — 


sure: that these things cannot be withouta conviction in the 


child that the nurse is an intelligent being, I think must be 


granted. 


| ; Pen An «al 
Now, I would ask how a child of a year old comes by this — 


conviction ? Not by reasoning surely, for children do not reason” 
at that age. Nor is it by external senses, for life and intelligence 
are not objects of the external senses. ix, a 

By what means, or upon what occasions, nature first gives this” 
information to the infant mind, is not easy to determine. We 
are not capable of reflecting upon our own thoughts at that pe- 


riod of life, and before we attain this capacity, we have quite - 


forgot how or on what occasion we first had this belief; we per- 
ceive itin those who are born blind, and in others who are born 
deaf; and therefore nature has not connected it solely either 
with any object of sight, or with any object of hearing. When 
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we grow up to the years of reason and reflection, this belief re= 
mains. No man thinks of asking himself what reason he has to 
_ believe that his neighbour is a living creature. He would be not 
a little surprised if another person should ask him so absurd a 
question ; and perhaps could not give any reason which would 
not equally prove a watch or a puppet to be a living creature. 

But, though you should satisfy him of the weakness of the rea- 
sons he gives for his belief, you cannot make him in the least 
doubtful. This belief stands upon another foundation than that 
of reasoning ; and therefore, whether a man can give good rea- 
sons for it or not, itis not in his power to shake it off. 

Setting aside this natural conviction, I believe the best reason 
we cangive, to prove that other men are living and intelligent, is, 
that their words and actions indicate like powers of understand- 
ing as we are conscious of in ourselves. The very same argu- 
ment applied to the works of nature leads us to conclude, that 
there is an intelligent Author of nature, and appears equally 
strong and obvious in the last case as in the first ; so that it may 
be doubted whether men, by the mere exercise of reasoning, 
might not as soon discover the existence of a Deity, as that other 
men have life and intelligence. 

The knowledge of the last is absolutely necessary to our re- 
ceiving any improvement by means of instruction and example ; 
and, without these means of improvement, there is no ground to 
think that we should ever be able to acquire the use of our 
reasoning powers. ‘This knowledge, therefore, must be antece- 
dent to reasoning, and therefore must be a first principle. 

It cannot be said, that the judgments we form concerning life 
and intelligence in other beings are at first free from error: but 
the errors of children in this matter lie on the safe side ; they 
are prone to attribute intelligence to things inanimate. These 
errors are of small consequence, and are gradually corrected by 
experience and ripe judgment. But the belief of life and in- 
telligence in other men, is absolutely necessary for us before we 
are capable of reasoning; and therefore the Author of our 
being has given us this belief antecedently to all reasoning. 

9thly, Another first principle I take to be, That certain fea- 
tures of the countenance, sounds of the voice, and gestures of 
the body, indicate certain thoughts and dispositions of mind. 

That many operations of the mind have their natural signs in 
the countenance, voice, and gesture, I suppose every man will 
admit. Omnis enim motus animi, says Cicero, suum quendam 
habet a natura vultum, et vocem et gestum. The only question is, 
whether we understand the signification of those signs, by the 
constitution of our nature, by a kind of natural perception simi- 
lar to the perceptions of sense ; or whether we gradually learn 
the signification of such sigus from experience, as we learn that 
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smoke is a sign of fire, or that the i y reo isa sign'of 
cold? I take the first to be the truth. hay 

It seems to me incredible, that the antionsl ‘men have af 
the expression of features, voice, and gesture, are entirely the — 
fruit of experience. Children, almost as.soon as born, may be — 
frighted, and thrown into fits by a threatening or angry tone of — 
voice. I knewa man who could make an infant cry by whistlit 
a melancholy tune in the same or in the next room; and again, 
by altering his key, and the strain of his music, could make ther 
child leap and dance for joy. te 

It is not by experience surely that we learn the expression of 
music ; for its operation is commonly strongest the first time we 
hear it. One air expresses mirth and festivity ; so that, when 
we hear it, it is with difficulty we can forbear to dance. Another 
is sorrowful and solemn. One i inspires with sires" and love ; ; 


another with rage and fury. rey =i 
Hear how Timotheus’s vary’d lays surprise, ' Bie 
And bid alternate passions fall and rise ; ; a 
While at each change, the son of Lybian Jove ae 


Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. 
Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow, 
Now sighs steal. out, and tears begin to flow. 
Persians and Greeks, like turns of nature, found, 
And the world’s victor steod subdu’d by sound. ie” 


itis not necessary that a man have studied either music or 
the passions, in order to his feeling these effects. The most 
ignorant and unimproved, to whom nature has given a good ear 
feel them as strongly as the most knowing. re 

The countenance and gesture have an expression no ih . 
strong and natural than the voice. ‘The first time one sees a 
stern and fierce look, a contracted brow, and a menacing pos-— 
ture, he concludes that the person is inflamed with anger. Shall 
we say, that previous to experience, the most hostile countenance 
has as agreeable an appearance as the most gentle and oe a a 
This surely would contradict all experience; for we know that. 
an angry countenance will fright a child in the cradle. — 
has not observed, that children, very early, are able to” ali a) 
guish what is said to them in jest from what is said in earnest, 
by the tone of the voice, and the features of the face? They 
judge by these natural signs, even when they seem to conta 
the artificial. # 

If it were by experience that we learn the meaning of fee 2 
tures, and sound, and gesture, it might be expected that 
should recollect the time when we first learned those lessons, 
at least, some of such a multitude. oy 

Those who give attention to the operations of children, can 
easily discover the time when they have their earliest notices 
from capenenee such as that flame will burn, or that knives will 
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cut. But no man is able to recollect in himself, or to observe 
in ‘thers, the time when the expression of the face, voice, and 
gesture, were learned. 

- Nay, | apprehend that it is impossible that this should be learn- 
ed from experience. 

~ When we see the sign, and see the thing signified always con- 
joined with it, experience may be the instructer, and teach us 


_ how that sign is to be interpreted. But how shall expgrience 


instruct us when we see the sign only, when the thing signified 
is invisible ? Now this is the case here ; the thoughts and pas- 
sions of the mind, as well as the mind itself, are invisible, and 
therefore’ their connexion with any sensible sign cannot be first 
discovered by experience ; there must be some earlier source 
of this knowledge. 

Nature seems to have given to men a faculty or sense, by 
which this connexion is perceived. And the operation of this 
sense is very analogous to that of the external senses. 

When I grasp an ivory ball in my hand, I feela certain sensa- 
tion of touch. In the ‘sensation, there is nothing external, 
nothing corporeal. Thesensation is neither round nor hard; it 
is an act of feeling of the mind, from which [ cannot, by reason- 
ing, infer the existence of any body. But, by the constitution 
of my nature, the sensation carries along with it the conception 
and belief of a round hard body really existing in my hand. 

In like manner, when I see the features of anexpressive face, 
T see only figure and colour variously modified. But, by the 
constitution of my nature, the visible object brings along with 
it the conception and belief of a certain passion or sentiment 
in the mind of the person. 

In the former case, a sensation of touch is the sign, and the 
hardness and roundness of the body | grasp, is signified by that 
sensation. In the latter case, the features of the person is the 
sign, and the passion or sentiment is signified by it. 

The power of natural signs, to signify the sentiments and 
passions of the mind, is seen in the signs of dumb persons, who 
can make themselves to be understood in a considerable degree, 


_ even by those who are wholly unexperienced in that language. 


It is seen in the traffic which has been frequently carried on 
between people that have no common acquired language. They 


"can buy and sell, and ask and refuse, and show a friendly or 


hostile disposition by natural signs. 
It was seen still more in the actors among the ancients who 


| performed the gesticulation upon the stage, while others recited 
_ the words. To sucha pitch was this art carried, that we are 


told, Cicero and Roscius used to contend whether the orator 


_ could express any thing by words, which the actor could not 
_ express in dumb show by gesticulation; and whether the same 
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sentence or thought could not be acted in all the yariety ofmays ts 
in which the orator could express it in words; 
But the most surprising exhibition of this Kuasooe: that of : 
the pantomimes among the Romans, who acted plays, or 
scenes of plays, without any veniam and yet connie, ‘be per- ; 
fectly idorebotde eee 
And here it deserves our rower, that “bend it required 
much study and practice in the pantomimes to excel in their 
art; yet it required neither study nor practice in the spectators 
to understand them. It was a natural language, and therefore 
understood by all men, whether Romans, Greeks, or Barbarians, 
by the learned and the unlearned. ioe pte Ce 
Lucian relates, that a king, whose dominions bordered upon 
ihe Euxine sea, happening to bé at Rome in the reign of Nero, 
and having seen a pantomime act, begged him of Nero that he” 
might use him in his intercourse with all the nations foiasninis 
bourhood: for, said he, | am obliged to employ I dont know 
how many ipterpreters, in order to keep a correspondence with 
neighbours ‘who speak many languages, and do not understand 
mine ; but this fellow will make them all understand. hime 5.44 
For these reasons, 1 conceive, it must be granted, not only 
that there is a connexion established by nature between certain’ 
signs in the countenance, voice, and gesture, and the thoughts: 
and passions of the mind; but also, that by our constitution, we 
understand the meaning of those signs, and from thegignandiag 
clude the existence of the thing signified. == =... 
10thly, Another first principle appears to me to be, That 
there isa certain regard due to human. testimony in matters °) 
fact, and even to human authority in matters of. opinion, 
Before we are capable of reasoning about testimony or autho: 
rity, there are many things which it concerns us to know, for 
which we can have no other evidence. The wise Author of 
nature has planted in the human mind a propensity to rely upon 


indeed, puts our judgment almost entirely in the power of th 
who are about us, in the first period of life; but this is necess 
both to our preservation and to our improvement. uy AA: 
were so framed as to pay no regard to testimony or ‘to autho 


It is not more nécessary that they should be fed before 
can feed themselves, than that they should be instructed 
many things, before they can discover them by theinowniyaags 
ment. waned 

But when our faculties ripen, we find reason to check. 
propensity, to yield to testimony and to authority, which wa 
necessary and so natural in the first period of life. We inte 
reason about the regard due to them, and see it to be a dish 
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weakness to lay more stress tipon them than reason justifies. 
Yet, I believe, to the end of life, most men are more apt to go 
into this extreme than into the contrary ; and the natural pro- 
pensity still retains some force. 
The natural principles, by which our judgments and opinions 
are regulated before we come to the use of reason, seem to be 
no less necessary to such a being as man, than those natural in- 
stimcts which the Author of nature has given us to regulate our 
actions during that period. 
ilthly, There are many events depending upon the will of 
man, in which there.is a self-evident probability, greater or less, 
according to circumstances. ~ ; 

There may be in some individuals such a degree of phrenzy 
and madness, that no man can say what they may or may not: 
_“ do. Such persons we find it necessary to put under restraint, 
that, as far as possible, they may be kept from doing harm to 
themselves or to others. They.are not considered as reasonable 
creatures, or members of society. But, as to men who have a 
‘sound mind, we depend upon a certain degree of regularity in 
their conduct; and could put a thousand different cases, wherein 
_. ‘we could venture, ten to one, that they will act insuch a way, 

and not in the contrary. 

If we had no confidence in our fellow-men that they will act 
such a part in such circumstances, it would be impossible to live 
in society with them: for that which makes,men capable. of 
living in society, and uniting in a political body under govern- 
ment, is, that their actions will always be regulated in a great 
measure by the common principles of human nature. _ 

It may always be expected, that they will regard their own 
interest and reputation, and that of their families and friends ; 
that they will repel injuries, and have some sense of good offices ; 
and that they will have some regard to truth and justice, so far 
‘at least as not to swerve from them without temptation. 

It is upon such principles as these, that all political’ reasoning 
is grounded. Such reasoning is never demonstrative ; but it 
may have a very great degree of probability, especially when 
applied to great bodies of ‘men. 

12thly, The last principle of contingent truths I mention, is, 
That, in the phenomena of nature, what is to be, will probably 
be like to what has been in similar circumstances. ¥ 

~ We must have this conviction as soon as we are capable of 
learning any thing from experience; for all experience is ground- 
ed upon a belief that the future will be like the past. Take 
‘away this principle, and the experience of an hundred years 
makes us no wiser with regard to what is to come. 
- This is one of those principles, which, when we grow up and ~ 
observe the course of nature, we can confirm by reasoning We 
perceive that nature is governed by fixed laws, and that if it 
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were not so, there could be no such thing as prudence in human ~ 
conduct ; there would be no fitness in any means to promote an — 
end ; and what, on one occasion, promoted it, might Sepeobably: 

on anokber occasion, obstruct it. 1 a ie an ‘ 

But the principle is necessary for us bolas a are able to 
discover it by reasoning, and therefore is made a part of our 
constitution, and produces its effects before the use of reason. 

This principle remains in all its force when we come to the 
use of reason: but we learn to be more cautious in the applica~ 
tion of it. We observe more carefully the circumstances on 
which the past event depended, and learn to distinguish them 
from those which were accidentally conjoined withit. 

In order to this,a number of experiments, varied in their 
circumstances, is often necessary. Sometimes a single experi- 
ment is thought sufficient to establish a general conclusion. 
Thus, when it was once found, that in a certain degree of cold, 
quicksilver became a hard and malleable metal, there was good 
reason to think, that the same degree of cold will always meter 
this effect to the end of the world. a 

I need hardly mention, that the whole fabric of natural phi- 
losophy is built upon this principle, and, if it - ni away, 
must tumble down to the foundation. et 

_ Therefore the great Newton lays it down as an aaron or : 
one of his laws of philosophizing, in these words, Effectuum ne 
turalium ejusdem generis easdem esse causas. This sigh whale 
every man assents to as soon as he understands it, and no man 
asks a reason forit. It has therefore the most SraEuTey marks ¢ of 


It is very remarkable, that although all our expectation of 
what is to happen in the course of nature is derived from the — 
belief of this principle, yet ne man thinks of Spaeth te the 
ground of this belief, as Laid ys 

Mr. Hume, I think, was the first who put. this wien 05 ‘and 
he has shown clearly and invincibly, that it is neither grounded. 
upon reasoning, nor has that kind of intuitive evidence which 
mathematical axioms have. Itisnotanecessary truth, = 

He has endeavoured to account for it upon his own principles, 
It is not my business at present to examine the account: he has 
given of this universal belief of mankind; because, whether his 
account of it be just or not, and I think it is not, yet, as this belief 
is universal among mankind, and is not grounded upon < 
antecedent reasoning, but upon the constitution of the mind itse 
it must be acknowledged to be a first principle, in the sen 
in which I use that word. ‘Sey alg 

I do not at all affirm, that those I have mentee are all the — 
principles from which we may reason concerning contingent . 
truths. Such enumerations, even when made alte much ‘Te~ 
flection, are seldom perfect. Lae 
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_ ABOUT most of the first principles of necessary truths there 
has been no dispute, and therefore it is the less necessary to 
dwell upon them. _ It will be sufficient to divide them into differ- 
ent classes ; to mention some, by way of specimen, in each 
class ; and to make some remarks on those of which the truth 
has been called in question. 

They may, | think, most properly be divided according to the 
science to which they belong. 
ist, There are some first principles that may be called gram- 
matical ; suchas, that every adjective ina sentence must belong 
_ to some substantive expressed or understood ; that every com- 
plete sentence must have a verb. 

Those who have attended to the structure of language, and 
formed distinct notions of the nature and use of the gyarious 
parts of speech, perceive without reasoning, that these, and many 
other such principles, are necessarily true. : 

Qdly, There are logical axioms ; such as, that any contexture 
of words which does not make a proposition, is neither true nor 
false; that every proposition is either true or false ; that no pro- 
position can be both true and false at the same time; that reason- 
ing in a circle proves nothing; that whatever may be truly 
affirmed of a, genus, may be truly afiirmed of all the species, 
and all the individuals belonging to that genus. ‘a 

3dly, Every one knows there are mathematical axioms. Ma- 
thematicians have, from the days of Euclid, very wisely laid 
down the axioms or first principles on which they reason. And 
the effect which this appears to have had upon the stability and 
happy progress of this science, gives no small encouragement to 
attempt to lay the foundation of other sciences in a similar man- 
mer, as far as we are able... 

.Mr. Hume has discovered, as he apprehends, a weak side, 
even in mathematical axioms ; and thinks, that it is not strictly 
true, for instance, that two right lines can cut one another in 
one point only. 
| The principle he reasons from is, that every simple idea is 
a copy of a preceding impression; and therefore, in its precision 
and accuracy, can never go beyond its original. From which ae 
he reasons in this manner: no man ever saw or felt a line so 
straight, that it might not cut another, equally straight, in two or 
more points. Therefore there can be no idea of sucha line. 

_ The ideas that are most essential to geometry, such as, those ae 
of equality, of a straight line, and of a square surface, are far, he RS 
says, from being distinct and determinate ; and the definitions 
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destroy the pretended demonstrations. Thus, mathematicalde- — 
monstration is found to be a rope of sand. © © =) 
I agree with this acute author, that, if we could form no no- 
tion of points, lines, and surfaces, more accurate than those 
we see and handle, there could be no mathematical demonstra+ 
tion. ae 
- But every man that has understanding, by analyzing, «by ab- 
stracting, and compounding the rude materials exhibited by his — 
senses, can fabricate, in his own mind, those elegant and accu- 
rate forms of mathematical lines, surfaces, and solids) # =~ 
If a man finds himself incapable of forminga precise and de- 
terminate notion of the figure which mathematicians call a cube, — 
he not only is no mathematician, but is incapable of being one. 
But, if he has a precise and determinate notion of that figure, he — 
must perceive, that it is terminated by six mathematical surfaces, 
perfectly square, and perfectly equal. He must perceive, that © 
, these surfaces are terminated by twelve mathematical lines, per- 
fectly straight, and perfectly equal, and that those lines are ter- 
minated by eight mathematical points. ‘ is aah 
When a man is conscious of having these conceptions distinct 
and determinate, as every mathematician is, it is in vain to bring 
metaphysical arguments to convince him that they are not dis- 
tinct. You mayas well bring arguments to convince a man racked — 
with pain, that he feels no pain. se |e 
Every theory that is inconsistent with our having accurate no- 
tions of mathematical lines, surfaces, and solids, must be false. 
Therefore it follows, that they are not copies of our impres- 
sions. mi Left ent 
The Medicean Venus is not a copy of the block of marble 
from which it was made. It is true, that the elegant statue 
was formed out of the rude block, and that too by a manual ope- 
ration, which, in a literal sense, we may call abstractign. Ma-— 
thematical notions are formed in the understanding by an ab- 
traction of another kind, out of the rude perceptions of our 
senses. arab et 
As the truths of natural philosophy are not necessary truths, — 
but contingent, depending upon the will of the Maker of the 
world, the principles from which they are deduced must be of 
the same nature, and therefore belong not to this class. 
4thly, | think there are axioms, even in matters of taste. Not 
withstanding the variety found among men, in taste, there are, I 
apprehend, some common principles, even in matters of this 
kind. I never heard of any man who thought it a beauty in a — 
human face to want a nose, or an eye, or to have the mouth on 
one side. How many ages have passed since the days of Ho- 
mer! Yet, in this long tract of ages, there never was founda 
man who took Thersites for a beauty. eile 
The fine arts are very properly called the arts of taste,’ be- 
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cause the principles of both are the same ; and in the fine arts, 
we find no less agreement among those who practise them than 
among other artists. : 

_ No work of taste can be either relished or understood by 
those who do not agree with the author in the principles of 
taste. 

Homer, and Virgil, and Shakspeare, and Milton, had the 
same taste; and all men who have been acquainted with their 
writings, and agree in the admiration of them, must have the 
same taste. 

The fundamental rules of poetry, and music, and painting, 
and dramatic action and eloquence, have been always the same, 
and will be so to the end of. the world. 

The variety we find among men in matters of taste is easily 
accounted for, consistently with what we have advanced. 

There is a taste that is acquired, and a taste that is natural. 
This holds, with respect both to the external sense of taste, and 
the internal. _ Habit and fashion havea powerful influence upon 
both. 

Of tastes that are natural, there are some that may be called 


| ational, others that are merely animal. 


Children are delighted with brilliant and gaudy colours, with 
romping and noisy mirth, avith feats of agility, strength, or cun- 
ning ; and savages have much the same taste as children. 

But there are tastes that are more intellectual. It is the dic- 
tate of our rational nature, that love and admiration are mis- 
placed when there is no intrinsic worth in the object. 

In those operations of taste which are rational, we judge of 
the real worth and excellence of the object, and our love or ad- 
miration is guided by that judgment. In such operations, there 
is judgment as well as feeling, and the feeling depends upon the 
judgment we form of the object. 

Ido not maintain that taste, so far as it is acquired, or so far as 
it is merely animal, can be reduced to principles. But as far as 
itis founded on judgment, it certainly may. 

‘The virtues, the graces, the muses, have a beauty that is in- 

trinsic. It lies not in the feelings of the spectator, but in the 
real excellence of the object. _ If we do not perceive their beau- 
ty, it is owing to the defect, or to the perversion of our 
faculties. : - 
_ And as there is an original beauty in certain moral and intel- 
lectual qualities, so there is a borrowed and derived beauty in 
the natural signs and expressions of such qualities. 
_ The features of the human face, the modulations of the voice, 
and the proportions, attitudes, and gesture of the body, are all 
natural expressions of good or bad qualities of the person, and 
derive a beauty or a deformity from the qualities which they 
express, 


bors 


- a natural taste, which is partly animal and partly rational. With 
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Works of art express some quality of the artist, and often 
derive an additional beauty from their utility or fitness for their 
end. SOP Beh ik Le 

Of such things, there are some that ought to please, and 
others that ought to displease. If they/do not, it is owing to 
some defect in the spectator. But what has real excellence 
will always please those who have a correct judgment, and a 
sound heart. uh eo 

The sum of what has been said upon this subject is, that setting 
aside the tastes which men acquire by habit and fashion, -there is. 


regard to the first, all we can say is, that the Author of nature, 
for wise reasons, has formed us so asto receive pleasure from the 
contemplation of certain objects, and disgust from others, before 
we are capable of perceiving any real excellence in the one, or 
defect in the other. But that taste which we may call rational, 
is that part of our constitution by which we are made to receive 
pleasure from the contemplation of what we conceive to be ex- 
cellent in its kind ; the pleasure being annexed to this judgment, — 
and regulated by it. This taste may be true or false, according 
as it is founded on a true or false judgment. And if it may be 
true or false, it must have first principles. i CANE 
5thly, There are also first principlesin morals. 
That an unjust action has more demerit than an ungenerous 
one: that a generous action has more merit than merely a just: 
one: that no man ought to be blamed for what it was not in his 
power to hinder: that we ought not do to others what we would 
think unjust or unfair to be done to us in like circumstances: 
these are moral axioms, and many others might be named which — 
appear to me to have no less evidence than those of mathematics.’ 
Some, perhaps, may think, that our determinations, either in — 
matters of taste or in morals, ought not to be accounted necessary 
truths: that they are grounded upon the constitutionof that faculty 
which we call taste, and of that which we call the moral sense or 
conscience ; which faculties might have been so constituted as to” 
have given determinations different, or even contrary to those taney” 
now give: that as there is nothing sweet or bitter in itself, but 
according as it agrees or disagrees with the external sense called — 
taste ; so there is nothing beautiful or ugly in itself, but aceord- — 
ing as it agrees or disagrees with the internal sense, which we also 
call taste ; and nothing morally good or ill in itself, but accord-) ~ 
ing as it agrees or disagrees with our moral sense. © 
This, indeed, is a system, with regard to morals and taste,) 
which has been supported in modern times by great authorities.) 
And if this system be true, the consequence must be, that there 
can be no principles, either of taste or of morals, that are neces-- ~ 
sary truths. For, according to this system, all our determina- 
tions, both with regard to matters of taste, and with regard to 


- dl 
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jnorals, are reduced to matters of fact. I mean to such as these, 
that by our constitution we have on such occasions, certain 
agreeable feelings, and on other occasions, certain disagreeable 
feelings. opiates 

* But I cannot help being of a contrary opinion, being persua- 
ded, that a man who determined that polite behaviour has great 
deformity, and that there is great beauty in rudeness and ill 
breeding, would judge wrong whatever his feelings were. 

In like manner, | cannot help thinking, that a man who de- 
termined that there is more moral worth 1p cruelty, perfidy, and — 
injustice, than in generosity, justice, prudence, and temperance, 
would judge wrong whatever his constitution was. 

- And if it be true that there is judgment in our determinations 
of taste and of morals, it must be granted, that what is true or 


- false in morals, or in matters of taste, is necessarily so. For 


this reason, I have ranked the first principles of morals and of 
taste under the class of necessary truths. 

6thly, The last class of first principles I shall mention, we may 
call metaphysical. 

I shall particularly consider three of these, because they have 
been called in question by Mr. Hume. 

. The first is, That the qualities which we perceive by our 
senses must have a subject, which we call body, and that the 
thoughts we are conscious of must have a subject, which we call 
mind. ’ 

It is not more evident that two and two make four, than it is 
that figure cannot exist, unless there be something that is figured, 
nor motion without something that is moved. I not only per- 
ceive figure and motion, but | perceive them to be qualities : 
they havea necessary relation to something in which they exist 
as their subject. The difficulty which some philosophers have 
found in admitting this, is entirely owing to the theory of ideas. 
A subject of the sensible qualities which we perceive by our 
senses, is not an idea either of sensation or of consciousness ; 
therefore, say they, we have no such idea. Or, in the style of 
Mr. Hume, from what impression is the idea of substance deri- 
ved? It is not a copy of any impression; therefore there is no 
such idea. 

The distinction between sensible qualities, and the substance 
to which they belong, and between thought, and the mind that 
thinks, is not the invention of philosophers ; it is found in the 
structure of all languages, and therefore must be common to all 


‘men who speak with understanding. And, I believe, no man, 


however skeptical he may be in speculation, can talk on the 
common affairs of life for half an hour, without saying things 
that imply his belief of the reality of these distinctions. 
Mr. Locke acknowledges, ‘““That we cannot conceive how 
simple ideas of sensible qualities should subsist alone ; and 
VOL. Ul. 43 
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therefore we suppose them to exist in, and to be sw 
some common subject.’ In his Essay, indeed, 
expressions seem to Jeave it dubious, whether this belief that ’ 
sengjble qualities must have a subject, be a true judgment, or a 
pe sifejudies: But in his first letter to the bishop of Wor-— 
cester, he removes this doubt, and quotes many passages of his — 
Essay, to show that he pistes denied, nor doubted of the exist- — 
ence of substances, both thinking and material; and that he 
believed their existence on the same ground the bishop did, to 
wit, ‘(on the repugnancy to our conceptions, that modes and 
accidents should subsist by themselves.” | He offers no proof of 
this repugnancy ; nor, I think, can any os obinaeetearest, | 
, because it is a first principle. an aoe | 

It were to be wished that Mr. Locke, ee inquired so accu- 
rately, and so laudably into the origin, certainty, and extent of 
human knowledge, had turned his attention more particularly 
to the origin of these two opinions, which he firmly believed ; 
to wit, that sensible qualities must have a subject, which we call 
body, and that thought must have a subject, which we call mind. 
A due attention to these two opinions which govern the belief 
of all men, even of skeptics in the practice of life, would pro- 
bably have led him to perceive, that sensation and consciousness 
are not the only sources of human knowledge ; and that there 
are principles of belief in human nature, of whieli ‘we can give 
no other account, but that they necessarily result from the con- 
stitution of our faculties ; and that if it were in our po 
throw off their influence upon our practice and conduct, we. 
could neither speak nor act like reasonable men. = 
' We cannot give a reason why we believe even our sensations 
to be real, and not fallacious; why we believe what we are 
conscious of ; why we trust any of our m= eaae an f Vee; 
say, it must be so, it cannot be otherwise. his expresses only 
a strong belief, which is indeed the voice of atte 2 which 
therefore in‘ vain we attempt to resist. But if, in spite of na- 
ture, we resolve to go deeper, and not to trust our: peetre i 
without a reason to'show that they cannot be fallacious; Jam 
afraid, that seeking to become wise, and to be as gods, we shall 
“become foolish, and being unsatisfied with the lot of humanity, 
‘we shall throw off common sense. 

_ The second metaphysical principle, I setts aaah 3 
ever begins to exist, must have a cause which produced. it. 

Philosophy is indebted to Mrs Hume in this’ respect among — 
others, that, by calling in question many of the first principles — 
of human knowledge, he has put speculative men upon inquiring — 
more carefully than was done before, into the nature of the evi- 
dence upon which they rest. Truth can never suffer by a fair 
inquiry ; it can bear to be seen‘naked and in the fullest light ; 
and the strictest Rxansastias wil} always turn out in the issue 
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to its advantage. I believe Mr. Hume was the first who ever 
called in question, whether things that begin to exist must have 
a Cause. 
. With regard to this point, we must hold one of these three 
things, either that it is an opinion, for which we have no evi- 
‘dence, and which men have foolishly taken up without ground ; 
or, secondly, that it is capable of direct proof by argument ; or, 
thirdly, that it is self-evident, and needs no proof, but ought to 
be received as an axiom, which cannot, by reasonable men, be 
called in question. 

The first of these suppositions would put an end to all phi- 
losophy, to all religion, to all reasoning that would carry us be- 
yond the objects of sense, and to.all prudence in the conduct 
of life. 

As to the second supposition, that this principle may be 
proved by direct reasoning, I am afraid we shall find the proof 
extremely difficult, if not altogether impossible. 

I know only of three or four arguments that have been urged 
by philosophers, in the way of abstract reasoning, to prove, that 
things which begin to exist must have a cause. 

One is offered by Mr. Hobbes, another by Dr, Samuel Clarke, 
another by Mr. Locke. Mr. Hume, in his Treatise of Human 
Nature, has examined them all; and, in my opinion, has shown, 
that they take for granted the thing to be proved; a kind of false 
reasoning, which men are very apt to fall into when they attempt 
to prove what is self-evident. 

It has been thought, that, although this principle does not ad- 
mit of proof from abstract reasoning, it may be proved from ex- 
perience, and may be justly drawn by induction from instances 
that fall within our observation. 

I conceive this method of proof will leave us in a great un- 

certainty, for these three reasons: 

~ ist, Because the proposition to be proved, is not a contingent, 
but a necessary proposition. It is not, that things which begin 
to exist commonly have a cause, or even that they always in 
fact have a cause; but that they must have a cause, and cannot 
begin to exist without a cause. , 

Propositions of this kind, from their nature, are incapable of 
proof by induction. Experience informs us only of what is, or 
has been, not of what must be; and the conclusion must be of 
the same nature with the premisses. eal) 

_ For this reason, no mathematical proposition can be proved 
»by induction. ‘Though it should be found by experience in a 
‘thousand cases, that the area of a plane triangle is equal to the 
rectangle under the altitude and half the base, this would not 
prove that it must be so in all cases, and cannot be otherwise ; 
which is what the mathematician affirms. 
In like manner, though we had the most ample experimental 
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proof, that things which have begun to exist hada cause, thisy 
would not prove that they must have a cause. Experience may _ 
show us what is the established course of natu mn never 


show what connexions of things are in their nalinceyeiialensencll 
2dly, General maxims, grounded on experience, have only a) 
degree of probability proportioned to the extent of our expe-" $ 
rience, and ought always to be understood so as to leave ro: . 
aecepions, if future experience shall discover any such. yard! ‘Raw 
The law of gravitation has as full a proof from exp fe 
and induction as any principle can be supposed to have. Yet 
if any philosopher should by clear experince 
isakind of matterin some bodies which does not gra : 
law of gravitation ought to be limited by that ok cpanel oS) 
Now itis evident, that men have never considered the princi=. 
ple of the necessity of causes, as a truth of this kind which — 
may admit of limitation or exception; and thecelenecittthit aaa 
been received upon this kind of evidences 4) 
\Sdly, 1 do not see that experience could satisfy us that every — 
change in nature actually hasa cause. oS inline 
In the far greatest partof the changes in nature that fall-wit 
our observation, the causes are unknown; and therefore, from © 
experience, we cannot know whether. they have causes or note) 
Causation is not an object of sense. The only epee 
we can have of it, isin the consciousness we have of exert- 
ing some power in ‘ordering our thoughts and actions... But t 1a, 
experience is surely too narrow a foundation for a general con- J 
clusion, that all things that have had, or shall have a beginnin ct 
must have a cause. Loren gal! Speen elie 
For these reasons, this principle cannot be iraarbiegin cally an 
rience, any more than from abstract Teasonings/eii) MAN ae 
The third supposition is, That it is to be admitted as a first a 
or self-evident principle. ‘Two reasons may be urged for this. 
ist, The universal consent of mankind, not of | ‘philosophers. 
only, ‘but of the rude and unlearned vulgar. “hale cr Ne 
Mr. Hume, as far as 1 know, was the first that ever expr . 
any doubt of this principle. And when we consider that h 
rejected every principle of human knowledge, excepting tha 
consciousness, and has not even spared the axioms of math . 
tics, his authority is of small weight. . st, oh rogers 
Indeed, with regard to first principles, diene is no reason why | 
the opinion of a philosopher should have more authority 11 
- that of another man of common sense, who has been accustom 
ed to judge in such cases. The illiterate vulgar are competes 
tent judges ; and the philosopher has no prerogative in matters j 
this kind ; ‘but he is more liable than they to be misled bya 
favourite system, especially if itis his own. — Tinie. 
Setting aside the authority of Mr. Hume, what has philosophy © 5 
been employed in, since men first began to phileeneaen batin» 
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the investigation of the causes of things? This it has always 
r ed, when we trace it toits cradle. It never entered in- 
toany man’s thought, before the philosopher we have mentioned, 
to put the previous question, whether things have a cause or not ? 
‘Had it been thought possible that they might not, it may be pre- 
_ sumed, that in the variety of absurd and contradictory causes 
assigned, some one would have had recourse to this hypothesis.? 

They could conceive the world to arise from an egg, from a 
struggle between love and strife. between moisture and drought, 
between heat and cold; but they never supposed that it had no 
cause. We know not any Atheistic sect that ever had recourse 
te this topic, though by it they might have evaded every argu- 
ment that could be brought against them, and answered all ob- 
jections to their system. 

But rather than adopt such an absurdity, they contrived some 
imaginary cause ; such as chance, a concourse of atoms, or ne- 
cessity, as the cause of the universe. 

The accounts which philosophers have given of particular 
phenomena, as well as of the universe in general, proceed upon 
the same principle. That every phenomenon must have a cause, 
was always taken for granted. Nil turpius physico, says Cicero, 
quam fieri sine causa quicquam dicere. ‘Though an academic, he 
was dogmatical inthis. And Plato, the father of the academy, 
was no less so. ‘* Mav}s yap adv'valov yupis ailis yévecu cxév.” Timeus. 
It is impossible that any thing should have its origin without a 
cause: eta 

I believe Mr. Hume was the first who ever held the contrary. 
This, indeed, he avows, and assumes the honour of the discovery. 
“Tt is,” says he, ‘a maxim in philosophy, that whatever begins 
to exist, must have a cause of existence. This is commonly 
taken for granted in all reasonings, without any proof given or 
demanded. It is supposed to be founded on intuition, and to 
be one of those maxims, which, though they may be denied 
with the lips, it is impossible for men in their hearts really to - 
doubt of. But,if we examine this maxim by the idea of know- 
ledge, above explained, we shall discover in it no mark of such 
intuitive certainty.”” The meaning of this seems to be, that it 
did not suit with his theory of intuitive certainty, and therefore 
he excludes it from that privilege. : 

‘The vulgar adhere to this maxim as firmly and universally as" 

the philosophers. Their superstitions have the same origin as 
the systems of philosophers, to wit, a desire to know the causes 

of things. Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, is the uni- 
versal sense of men ; but to say that any thing can happen with- 
out a cause, shocks the common sense of a savage. 

This universal belief of mankind is easily accounted for, if 

we allow thatthe necessity of a-cause of every event is obvious 

io the rational powers of a man. But itis impossible to account 
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for it otherwise. It cannot be ascribed to snetin tte 
of philosophy, or to priestcraft. One would. lo= 
sopher who takes it to be a general delusion orljeaialigaenrenl id 

‘ 


endeavour to show from what causes in human nature such a 
general error may take its rise. But I forget that I 
might answer upon his own principles, that since thin 
happen without a cause, this error and delusion: of men ny Ba 
universal without any cause. 6 ates SPT OE 
A second reason why I conceive this te be sitive principle 
That mankind not only assent to it in speculation, but that 
practice of life is grounded upon it in the most important matter 
even in cases where experience leave us doubtful ; and it is ir 
possible to act with common prudence if waeriveddedtinoal 
In great families there are so many bad things done bya cer 
tain personage called nobody, that it is proverbial, that there 
nobody about every house who doesa great deal ——e 
even where there is the exactest inspection and govern 
many events will happen of which no other author can deci 
So that, if we trust merely to experience in this matter, nobo 
will be found to be a very active person, and to have no inco 
siderable share in the management of affairs. a 
countenance this system may have from experience, i 
shocking to common sense to impose upon the most ig 
A child knows that when his top, or any of his playthi 
taken away, it must be done by somebody. Perhap: 
not be difficult to persuade him that it was done by sc 
visible being, but that it should be done by nobody he canno 
believe. Ra Dele 
Suppose a man’s house to be broke openyhitra mol 
jewels taken away: such things have happened times inn 
able without any apparent cause ; and were he only to rea 
from experience in such a case, how must he behave ? He mus 
putin one scale the instances wherein a cause was found of suck 
an event, andin the other scale, the instances wherein no cause 
was found, and the preponderant scale must determine, whether 
it be most probable that there was a cause of this event, or tha 
there was none. Would any man of common u 
have recourse to such an expedient to direct his jue 
Suppose a man be found dead on the highway, his skull 
tured, his body pierced with deadly wounds, his wate! 
money carried off. The coroner’s jury sits upon the bo 
the question is put. What was the cause of this man’ 
was it accident, or felo de se, or murder by persons un) 
Let us suppose an adept in Mr. Hume’s philosophy to m 
of the jury, and that he insists upon the previous q ly 
whether there was any cause of the event ; or whether it -hap-— 
pened withouta cause ? 3 i ae 
Surely, upon Mr. Hume’s principles, a- great deal x 
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said upon this point; and, if the matter is to be determined by 
past experience, it is dubious on which side the weight of argu- 
ment might stand. But we may venture to say, that, if Mr. 
Hume had been of such a jury. he would have laid aside his 
philosophical principles, and acted according to the dictates of 
common prudence. 

Many passages might be produced, even in Mr. Hume’s phi- 
losophical writings, in which he, unawares, betrays the same in- 
ward conviction of the necessity of causes, which is common to 
other men. I shall mention only one, in the Treatise of Hu- 
man Nature, and in that part of it where he combats this very 
principle. ‘‘ As to those impressions,” says he, “ which arise 
from the senses, their ultimate cause is, in my opinion, perfect- 
ly inexplicable by human reason; and it will always be impos- 
sible to decide with certainty, whether they arise immediately 
from the object, or are produced by the creative power of the 
mind,:or are derived from the Author of our being.” 

Among these alternatives, he never thought of their not ari- 
sing from any cause. 

‘The arguments which Mr. Hume offers, to prove that this is 
not a self-evident principle, are three. Furst, That all certainty 
arises from a comparison of ideas, and a discovery of their un- 
alterable relations, none of which relations imply this proposi- 
tion. That whatever has a beginning must have a cause of 
existence. This theory of certainty has been examined before, 
in chap. 3. of this Essay. 

The second argument is, that whatever we can conceive is 

ossible. This has likewise been examined. 

The third argument is, that what we call a cause, is only 
something antecedent to, and always conjoined with the effect. 

This is also one of Mr. Hume’s peculiar doctrines, which we 
may have occasion to consider afterward. It is sufficient here 
to observe, that we may learn from it that night is the cause of 
day, and day the cause of night: for no two things have more 
constantly followed each other since the beginning of the 
world. : 

The last metaphysical principle I mention, which is opposed 
by the same author, is, That design, and mtelligence in the 
cause, may be inferred with certainty, from marks or signs of 
it in the effect. bi: 
» Intelligence, design, and skill, are not objects of the external 
‘senses, nor can we be conscious of them in any person but our- 
selves. Even in ourselves, we cannot, with propriety, be said 
‘to be conscious of the natural or acquired talents we possess. 
Weare conscious only of the operations of mind in which they 
are exerted. Indeed, a man comes to know his own mental 
abilities, just as he knows another man’s, by the effects they pro- 
duce, when there is occasion to put them to exercise. 
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_ A man’s wisdom is known to us only by the signs of it in hie] * 
conduct ; his eloquence by the signs of it in his'speech, In the 
same manner we judge of his virtue, of his fortitude, and of all 
his talents and qualities of mind. yee be ani ae 

Yet it is to be observed, that we judge of nents talents with 
as little doubt or ‘eicsiditaien as we judge of the’ immediate ob- 
jects of sense. 2 PER i 

One person, we are sure, is a parted idiot; another who — 
feigns idiocy to screen himself from punishment, is found upon 
trial to have the understanding of a man, and to beaccountable — 
for his conduct. We perceive one man to be open, another % 
cunning; one to be ignorant, another very knowing; one to be 
slow of understanding, another quick. Every man forms such 
judgments of those he converses with; and the common affairs. 
of life depend upon such judgments. We can as little avoid 
them as we can avoid seeing whatis before our eyes. © = 

From this it appears, that it is no less a part of the human 
constitution, to judge of men’s characters, and of their intellec- 
tual powers. from the signs of them in their actions and discourse, 
than to judge of corporeal objects by our senses: that such 
judgments are common to the whole human race that are 
endowed with understanding; and that they are ar PR ne- 
cessary in the conduct of life. 2 aa APY a 

Now, every Judgment of this kind we forts is ‘only a parti- 
cular application of the general principle, that intelligence, wis- 
dom, and other mental qualities in the cause, nas be inferred 
from their marks or signs in the effect. wire aay 

The actions and discourses of men are éSieckal of which: the 
actors and speakers are the causes. The effects are perceived 
by our senses ; but the causes are behind the scene. We only 
conclude their existence and their degrees from our observation 
of the effects. ad te 

From wise conduct we infer wisdom in the cause ; from brave: 
actions we infer courage ; and so in othercases. — 

This inference is made with perfect security by all men. 
cannot avoid it; itis necessary in the ordinary conduct of -— 
it has therefore the strongest marks of being a first psinciploall 

Perhaps some may think that this principle may be learned ¢ 
either by reasoning or by experience, and therefore cre there | 
is no ground to think it a first principle. UA ah ee 

If it can be shown to be got by reasoning, by all, or iheptentail 
part of those who are governed by it. I shall very readily 
knowledge that it ought not to be esteemed a first Se 
But I apprehend the couttary appears from biasé: convinci 
arguments. wo ia 

Ist, The principle is too universal to be the effect of reason= 
ing. Itis common to philosophers and to the vulgar; to the 
learned. and the most illiterate; to the civilized and to the 
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savage: and of those who are governed by it, not one in ten 
thousand can give a reason for it. 

» 2dly, We find philosophers, ancient and modern, who can 
reason excellently in subjects that admit of reasoning, when they 
have occasion to defend this principle, not offering reasons for 
it, or any medium of proof, but appealing to the common sense 
of mankind; mentioning particular instances, to make the ab- 
surdity of the contrary opinion more apparent, and sometimes 
using the weapons of wit and ridicule, which are very proper 
weapons for refuting absurdities, but altogether improper in 
points that are to be determined by reasoning. 

- To confirm this observation, I shall quote two authors, an 
ancient and a modern, who have more expressly undertaken the 
defence of this principle than any others I remember to have 
met with, and whose good sense and ability to reason, where 
reasoning is proper, will not be doubted. 

_ The first is Cicero, whose words, lib. i. cap. 13. De divinatione, 
may be thus translated. ‘‘ Can any thing done by chance have 
all the marks of design ? Four dice may by chance turn up four 
aces; but do you think that four hundred dice, thrown by 
chance, will turn up four hundred aces ? Colours thrown upon 
canvass without design may have some similitude to a human face ; 
but do you think they might make as beautiful a picture as that 
of one Venus? A hog turning up the ground with his nose 
may make something of the form of the letter A ; but dovyou 
think that a hog might describe on the ground the Andromache 
of Ennius ? Carneades imagined, that in the stone quarries at 
Chios he found, in a stone that was split, a representation of the 

_ head of alittle Pan, or sylvan deity. I believe he might find a 

figure not unlike ; but surely not sucha one as you would say 

had been formed by an excellent sculptor like Scopas. For so, 
verily, the case is, that chance never perfectly imitates design.” 

Thus Cicero. 

Now, in all this discourse I see very good sense, and what is 
| apt to convince every unprejudiced mind ; but I see not in the 
| whole a single step of reasoning. Itis barely an appeal to every 
man’s common sense. 

Let us next see how the same point is handled by the excel- 
lent archbishop Tillotson, ist Sermon, vol. 1. 4 
_ “For I appeal to any man of reason, whether any thing can be 
more unreasonable, than obstinately to impute an effect to chance 
which carries in the face of it all the arguments and characters 
of design ? Was everany considerable work, in which there was 

required a great variety of parts, and an orderly and regular ad- 
| justment of these parts done by chance ? Will chance fit means 
to ends, and that in ten thousand instances, and not fail in any 
one ? How often might a man; after he had jumbled a set of 
letters in a bag, fling them out upon the ground before thay would 

vol. Il. 44 
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fall into an exact poem, yea or so much as make a good discourse 
in prose? And may not a little book be as easily made as this 
great volume of the world ? How long might a man sprinkle co; 
lours upon canvass with a careless hand before they would make — 
the exact picture of aman? And is a man easier made by chance 
than his picture ? How long might twenty thousand blind men, 
which should be sent out from the remote parts of England, wan- 
der up and down before they would all meet upon Salisbury 
plains, and fall into rank and file in the exact order of an army? 
And yet this is much more easy to be imagined than how the in- 
numerable blind parts of matter should rendezvous themselves — 
into a world. A man that sees Henry the Seventh’s chapel at 
Westminister, might, with as good reason maintain, yea, and much 
better, considering the vast difference between that little struc- 
ture and the huge fabric of the world, that it was never contrived 
or built by any man, but that the stones did by chance grow bend 
those curious figures into which we see them to have been ; 
and graven ; and that upon a time, as ‘tales usually begin, the 
_ materials of ‘that building, the stone, mortar, timber, iron, lead, 
and glass, happily met together, and very fortunately ranged them~ _ 
selves into that delicate order in which we see them now so close’ 
compacted, that it must be a very great chance that parts them 
again. What would the world think of a man that should ad- 
vance such an opinion as this, and write a book for it? If the 
would do him right, they ought to look upon him as fa: 
yet he might maintain this opinion with a little more reason than. 
any man can have to say that the world was made by chance, or 
that the first men grew out of the earth, as plants do now. For 
can any thing be more ridiculous and against all reason, than to 
ascribe the production of men to the first fruitfulness of pi 
without so much as one instance or experiment in any age 
history to countenance so monstrous a supposition? ‘The thing 
is at first sight so gross and palpable, that no discourse about it~ 
can make it more apparent. And yet these shameful beggars of 
principles, who give this precarious account of the original 
things, assume to themselves to be the men of reason, the great 
wits of the world, the only cautious and wary persons, who hate to 
be imposed upon, that must have convincing evidence for ev 
thing, and can admit nothing without a clear ar ratieing ion ; 
ort.” ¥ 
In this passage, the excellent author takes what 7 conceive re : 
be the proper method of refuting an absurdity, by exposing it in 
different lights, in which every man of common understanding 
perceives it to be ridiculous. And although there is much good ~ 
sense, as well as wit, in the passage | have quoted, I cannot find — 
one medium of proof i in the whole. 1‘ p> MAF 
I have met with one or two respectable authors who drawn 
argument from the doctrine of chances, to show how improbable 
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it is that a regular arrangement of parts should be the effect of 
chance, or that it should not be the effect of design. 
__ Ido not object to this reasoning ; but I would observe, that the 
doctrine of chances is a braach of mathematics little more than 
an hundred years old. .But the conclusion drawn from it has 
been held by all men from the beginning of the worid. It can- 
not, therefore, be thought, that men have been led to this conclu- 
sion by that reasoning. Indeed, it may be doubted whether the 
first principle upon which all the mathematical reasoning about 
chances is grounded, is more self-evident than this conclusion 
drawn from it, or whether it is not a particular instance of that 
general conclusion. 
_ Weare next to consider whether we may not learn this truth 
from experience, that effects which have all the marks and tokens 
of design must proceed from a designing cause. , 

I apprehend that we cannot learn this truth from experience, 
for two reasons. 

ist, Because it isa necessary truth, not a contingent one. It 
agrees with the experience of mankind since the beginning of 
the world, that the area of a triangle is equal to half the rec- 
tangle under its base and perpendicular. It agrees no less with 
experience that the sun rises in the east and sets in the west. So 
far as experience goes, these truths are upon an equal footing. 
But every man perceives this distinction between them, that the 
first is a necessary truth, and that it is impossible it should not 
be true ; but the last is not necessary, but contingent, depending 
upon the will of him who made the world. As we cannot learn 
from experience that twice three must necessarily make six, so 


_neither can we learn from experience that certain effects must 


proceed from a designing and intelligent cause. Experience in- 
forms us only what has been, but never of what must be. 

Qdly, It may be observed, that experience can show a con- 
nexion between a sign, and the thing signified by it, in those 
cases only, where both the sign and thing signified are perceived, 
and have always been perceived in conjunction. But if there 
be any case where the sign only is perceived, experience can ne- 
ver show its connexion with the thing signified. Thus, for ex- 
ample, thought is a sign of a thinking principle or mind. But 
how do we know that thought cannot be without a mind ? If any 
man should say that he knows this by experience, he deceives 
himself. It is impossible he can have any experience of this ; 
because, though we have an immediate knowledge of the exist- 
ence of thought in ourselves by consciousness, yet we have no im- 
mediate knowledge of a mind. The mind is not an immediate 
object either of sense or of consciousness. We may therefore 
justly conclude, that the necessary connexion between thought 
and a mind, or thinking being, is not learned from experience. 

The same reasoning may be applied to the connexion he- . 
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tween a work excellently fitted for some purpose; and aucigeg/h 
in the author or cause of that work. One of these, to wit, — 
the work, may be an immediate object of perception. But the 
design and purpose of the author cannot be an immediate 
object of perception; and therefore experience can hey 
inform us of any connexion between the one apse the vothierys 
far less of a necessary connexion. Ue) Sone 

Thus | think it appears, that the principle we bien been 
considering, to wit, that from certain signs or indications in ~ 
the effect, we may infer, that there must have been intelligence, 
wisdom, or other intellectual or moraj qualities in the cause, 
is a principle which we get, neither by reasoning nor by ex- 
perience; and therefore, if it be a true principle, it must be a — 
first principle. There is in the human understanding a light, by 
which we see immediately the evidence of it wien there is” 
occasion to apply it. fy At Re 

Of how great importance this principle is in common life, 
we have already observed. And | ee reo — re 
importance in natural theology. 

The ciear marks and signatures of cried wifi sit 
goodness, in the constitution and government of the world, is, 
of all arguments that have been advanced for the being and 
providence of the Deity, that which in all ages has made the 
strongest impression upon candid and thinking minds; an 
argument, which has this peculiar advantage, that it gathers 
strength as human knowledge advances, and is more con+ 
vincing at present than it was some centuries ago. hy ae ai 

King Alphonsus might say, that he could contrive a better 
planetary system than that which astronomers held in his — 
day. That system was not the work of God, but the fiction of 
men. ate, 68 

But since the true system of the sun, moon, and planets, has © 
been discovered, no man, however atheistically disposed, has 
pretended to: show how a better could be contrived’) +) 

When we attend to the marks of good contrivance peste 
appear in the works of God, every discovery we make in nee 
constitution of the material or intellectual system becomes aa 
hymn of praise to the great Creator and Governor of the f 
world. Anda man who is possessed of the genuine spirit of — 
philosophy, will think it impiety to contaminate the divine” 
workmanship, by mixing it with those fictions of human faney, — 
called theories and hypotheses, which will always bear the 
signatures of human folly, no less than the ones vse of divine | 
wisdom. oat ea 

I know of no person who ever called in question the 
principle now under our consideration, when it is applied to 
the actions and discourses of men: for this would be to d 
that we have any means of discerning a wise man from an idiot, 
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or a Man that is illiterate in the highest degree from a man of 
knowledge and learning, which no man has the effrontery to 


_ But, in all ages, those who have been unfriendly to the 
principles of religion, have made attempts to weaken the force 
of the argument for the existence aud perfections of the Deity, 
which is founded on this principle. “That argument has got 
the name of the argument from final causes; and as the mean- 
ing of this name is well understood, we shall use it. 

The argument from final causes, when reduced to a 
syllogism, has these two premisses: First, That design and 
intelligence in the cause, may with certainty be inferred from 
marks or signs of it in the effect. This is the principle we 
have been considering, and we may call it the major proposi- 
tion of the argument. The second, which we call the minor pro- 
position, is, that there are, in fact, the clearest marks of design 
and wisdom in the works of nature ; and the conclusion is, that 
the works of nature are the effects of a wise and intelligent 
cause. One must either assent to the conclusion, or deny one 
or other of the premisses. 

Those among the ancients who denied a God or a providence, 
seem to me to have yielded the major proposition, and to have 
denied the minor; conceiving that there are not in the con- 
stitution of things such marks of wise contrivance as are 
sufficient to put the conclusion beyond deubt. This, I think, 
we may learm from the reasoning of Cotta the academic, in 
the third book of Cicero, of the nature of the gods. 

The gradual advancement made in the knowledge of nature 
has put this opinion quite out of countenance. 

When the structure of the human body was much less known 
than it is now, the famous Galen saw such evident marks of 
wise contrivance in it, that though he had been educated an 
Epicurean, he renounced that system, and wrote his book of 
the use of the parts of the human body, on purpose to con- 
vince others of what appeared so clear to himself, that it was 
impossible that such admirable contrivance should be the effect 
of chance. ; 

Those, therefore, of later times, who are dissatisfied with 
this argument from final causes, have quitted the strong hold of 
the ancient Atheists, which had become untenable, and have 
chosen rather to make a defence against the major proposi-. 
tion. 

‘Des Cartes seems to have led the way in this, though he 
was no Atheist. But, having invented some new arguments for 
the being of God, he was perhaps led to disparage those that 
had been used before, that he might bring more credit to his 
own. Or, perhaps, he was offended with the Peripatetics. 
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because they often mixed final causes with physical, in onleniag 
account for the phenomena of nature. = 

He maintained therefore that physical causes only should | be 
assigned for phenomena; that the philosopher has nothing LO 
do with final causes ; and that it is presumption in us to pretend 
to determine for what end any work of nature is framed. 
Some of those who were great admirers of Des Cartes, and 
followed him in many points, differed from him in this ; parti- 
cularly, Dr. Henry More, and the pious archbishop Fenelon: 
but others, after the example of Des Cartes, have shown a con- 
tempt of all reasoning from final causes. Among these, I think, 
we may reckon Maupertuis and Buffon. But the most direct 
attack has been made upon this principle by Mr. Hume, who 
puts an argument in the mouth of an HepicHncamss on which he 
seems to lay great stress. 

The argument is, That the universe is a singular effect, and 
therefore we can draw no conclusion framgyity whether it ma 
have been made by wisdom or not. redline age elle 

If I understand the force of this argument, it sincauta to this, 
that if we had been accustomed to see worlds produced, some 
by wisdom and others without it, and had observed, that such a 
world as this which we inhabit was always the effect slumieorn 
we might then, from past experience, conclude, that this worl 
was made by wisdom ; but having no such experience, we have 
no means of forming ' any conclusion about it} 

That this is the strength of the argument, appears, because 
if the marks of wisdom seen in one world be no evidence of 
wisdom, the like marks seen in ten thousand will give as lit le 
evidence, unless in time past, we perceived wisdom itself con- 
joined with the tokens of it; and, from their perceived conjune- 
tion in time past, conclude, that although, in the present world, 
we see only one of the two, the other must accompany it. — 

Whence it appears, that this reasoning of Mr. Hume is built 
on the supposition, that our inferring design from the strongest 
marks of it, is entirely owing to our past experience of having 
always found these two things conjomed. — But 1 hope | haye - 
made it evident that this is not the case. And indeed it i is evi- 
dent, that, according to this reasoning, we can have no evidence | 
of mind or design in any of our fellow-men. 

How do I know that any man of my acquaintance has 
understanding ? I never saw shis understanding. I see only. 
certain effects, which my judgment leads me to conclude to be 
marks and tokens of it. in 

But, says the skeptical philosopher, you can Ha i nothin, 
from these tokens, unless past experience has informed you the 
such tokens are always joined with understanding. — Alas! sir 
it is impossible I can ever have this experience, The under b 
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standing of another man is no immediate object of sight, or of 
any other faculty which God has given me; and unless I can 
conclude its existence from tokens that are visible, I have no 
evidence that there is understanding in any man. 

_ It seems then, that the man who maintains, that there is no 
force in the argument from final causes, must, if he will be con- 
sistent, see no evidence of the existence of any intelligent being 
but himself. 


' CHAPTER VII. 
OPINIONS ANCIENT AND MODERN ABOUT FIRST PRINCIPLES, 


I KNOW no writer who has treated expressly of first prin- 
ciples before Aristotle; but it is probable, that, in the ancient 


Pythagorean school, from which both Plato and Aristotle bor- 


rowed much, this subject had not been left untouched. 

Before the time of Aristotle, considerable progress had been 
made in the mathematical sciences, particularly in geometry. 

The discovery of the forty-seventh proposition of the first 
book of Euclid, and of the five regular solids, is, by antiquity, 
ascribed to Pythagoras himself; and it is impossible he could 
have made those discoveries without knowing many other 
propositions in mathematics. Aristotle mentions the incommen- 
surability of the diagonal of a square to its side, and gives a 
hint of the manner in which it was demonstrated. We find 
likewise some of the axioms of geometry mentioned by Aristotle 
as axioms, and as indemonstrable principles of mathematical 
reasoning. 

It is probable, therefore, that, before the time of Aristotle, 
there were elementary treatises of geometry, which are now 
lost ; and that in them the axioms were distinguished from the 
propositions which require proof. 

_To suppose, that so perfect a system as that of Euclid’s Ele- 
ments was produced by one man, without any preceding model 
or materials, would be to suppose Euclid more than a man. 
Weascribe to him as much as the weakness of human under- 
standing will permit, if we suppose that the inventions in 
‘geometry, which had been made in a tract of preceding ages, 
were by him not only carried much further, but digested into 
so admirable a system, that his work obscured all that went 
before it, and made them be forgot and lost. 

Perhaps, in like manner, the writings of Aristotle with regard 
to first principles, and with regard to many other abstract 
subjects, may have occasioned the loss of what had been written 
pon those subjects by more ancient philosophers. 


e 
4 
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- vulgar prejudices and rash judgments: and this ve Bete in pines 


_ many ages before the authority af Aristotle declined, I kno 
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Whatevermay be in this, inhis second book demonstration — 
he has treated very fully of first principles ; id though he has 
not attempted any enumeration of them, he prc acta 1) 
that all demonstration must be built upon truths which are 
evident of themselves, but cannot be demonstrated. — _His whole 
doctrine of syllogisms is grounded upon a few axioms, from 
which he endeavours to demonstrate the rules of syllogism 
a mathematical way; and in his topics he points. ouk man, 
the first principles of probable reasoning. 

As long as the philosophy of Aristotle prevailed, ie was held d 
as a fixed point, that all proof, must be drawD, from. ees 
already known and granted. . 

We must observe, however, that in that liane : 
things were assumed as first principles, which have no pets ved . 
to that character ; such as, that the earth is at rest; that nature — 
abhors a vacuum; that there is no change in the hen vena, above 
the sphere of the moon ; ; that the heavenly bodies move in 
circles, that being the most perfect figure; that. bodies torn 
gravitate in their proper place; and many others. = = 

The Peripatetic philosophy, therefore, instead of being defi- 
cient in first principles, was redundant; instead of me 
those that are truly such, it adopted, as first principles, many 


to have been the spirit of ancient philosophy, 
It is true, there were, among the ancients, sllapieant philoso 
phers, who professed to have no principles, and held it to be the” 
greatest virtue in a philosopher to withhold assent, andkeep. nis 
judgment i in a perfect equilibrium between contradictory opi- 
nions. But though this sect was defended by some ‘persons ¢ ri 
great erudition and acuteness, it died of itself, and the dogmatic 
philosophy of Aristotle, obtained a complete triumph, over it. 
What Mr. Hume says of those who are skeptical with regard 
to moral distinctions, seems to have had its accomplishment in- 
the ancient sect of skeptics. “* The only way,” says he, “ of 
converting antagonists of this kind, is to leave them to them-— 
selves; for finding that nobody keeps up the controversy with 
them, it is probable they will at last of themselves, from mere” 
weariness, come over to the side of commonsense and reas : 
Setting aside this small sect of the skeptics, which was ex 


no opposition made to first principles among the ancients. r 

disposition was, as has been observed, not to oppose, but to 

multiply them beyond measure. i pineal % 
Men have always been prone, when they leave one extreme to 

run into the opposite ; and this spirit in the ancient philoso 

to multiply first principles beyond reason, was a strong pres " 

that, when the authority of the Peripatetic system was at mend 
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the next reigning system would diminish their number beyond 
reason. 

_ This accordingly happened in that great revolution of the 
philosophical republic brought about by Des Cartes. That 
‘truly great reformer in philosophy, cautious to avoid the snare 
‘in which Aristotle was taken, of admitting things as first princi- 
ples too rashly, resolved to doubt of every thing, and to withhold 
his assent, until it was forced by the clearest evidence. 

Thus Des Cartes brought himselfinto that very state of suspense, 
which the ancient skeptics recommended as the highest perfec- 
tion of a wise man, and the only road to tranquillity of mind. But 
he did not remain long in this state ; his doubt did not arise from 
despair of finding the truth, but from caution, that he might not 
be imposed upon, and embrace a cloud instead of a goddess. 

His very doubting convinced him of his own existence ; for 
that which does not exist, can neither doubt, nor believe, nor 
reason. 

Thus he emerged from universal skepticism by this short en- 
thymeme, cogito ergo sum. 

This enthymeme consists of an antecedent proposition, J think, 
and a conclusion drawn from it, therefore I exist. 

' If it should be asked how Des Cartes came to be certain of 
the antecedent proposition, it is evident, that for this he trusted 
to the testimony of consciousness. He was conscious that he 
thought, and needed no ether argument. 

So that the first principle which he adopts in this famous en- 
thymeme is this, that those doubts, and thoughts, and reasonings, 
of which he was conscious, did certainly exist, and that his con- 
sciousness put their existence beyond all doubt. 

It might have been objected to this first principle of Des Cartes, 
how do you know that your consciousness cannot deceive you ? 
You have supposed, that all you see, and hear, and handle, may 
be an illusion. Why, therefore, should the power of conscious- 


ness have this prerogative, to be believed implicitly, when all our 


other powers are supposed fallacious ? 

To this objection, { know no other answer that can be made, 
but that we find it impossible to doubt of things of which we are 
conscious. The constitution of our nature forces this belief 
upon us irresistibly. s 

_ This is true, and is sufficient to justify Des Cartes, in assuming, 
as a first principle, the existence of thought, of which he was 
conscious. 

He ought, however, to have gone further in this track, and to 
have considered whether there may not be other first principles, 
which ought to be adopted for the same reason. But he did not see 


_ this to be necessary, conceiving that, upon this one first principle, 
| he could support the whole fabric of human knowledge. 


To proceed tothe conclusion of Des Cartes’senthymeme. From 
VOL. Il. 45 
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the existence of his thought he infers his own \ 
he assumes another first principle, not a contin ineceme 
sary one; to wit, that where there is theuges there tnt bo aq 
thinking being or mind. ; Be 
Having thus established his own existence, he proceed: 
prove the existence of a supreme and infinitely. perfect E Fs. 
and from the perfection of the Deity, he infers that his. cee 
memory, and the other faculties which God had given h Piss ON 
not fallacious, : 


Whereas other men, from the beginning of, the world, had t te 4 


ken for granted, as a first principle, the truth and reality o: f what 
they perceive by their senses, and from thence inferred the ex-. 
istence of a Supreme Author and Maker of the world. Des | 


Cartes took a contrary course, conceiving that the testimony of — 
our senses, and all of our faculties, excepting that ol-conspionsneael 
ought not to be taken for granted, but to be proyed by argument. | 
Perhaps some may think that Des Cartes meant only to : admit 
no other first principle of contingent truths besides that Ast On 
sciousness ; but that he allowed the axioms of mathem 1d 
of other necessary truths, to be received without proof... 
But | apprehend this was not his intention: for the truth of 
mathematical axioms must depend upon the truth of the 
ty by which we judge of them. Ifthe faculty be fllacios, we by 
may be deceived by trusting to it. Therefore, as eo pposes, _ 
that all our faculties, excepting Consciousness, may sd 
and attempts to prove by argument that they are not, it follows, 
that according to his principles, even mathematical axioms 
quire proof. Neither did he allow that there are any necessary, 
truths ; but maintained, that the truths which are commo) 
called, depend upon the will of God. And we find his fol 1 
who may be supposed to understand his principles, a agre 
taining, that the knowledge of our own existenceis ‘the fir ir rhe d 
fundamental principle from which all knowledge must be dedu- 
ced by one who proceeds regularly in philosophy. aad anit 
There is, no doubt, a beauty in raising a large fabric of kr 
ledge upon a few first principles. The stately fabric of matt th hee 
matical knowledge, raised upon the foundation of a few ax xio 
and definitions, charms every beholder. “Des Cartes, who was 
well acquainted with this beauty in the na eee 
seems to have been ambitious to give the same bene fi 
city to his system of philosophy ; and therefore sought on 
first principle as the foundation of all our mii: A pa 5 ie 
contingent truths. : 5th sale $ 
And so far has his authority prevailed, that those who ’ 
after him have almost universally followed him in this" 
This, therefore, may be considered as the spirit of modern pk 
losophy, to allow of no first principles of contingent truths b 
this one, that the thoughts and operations of our own minds, 
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which we are conscious, are self-evidently real and true ; but 
“that every thing else that is contingent is to be proved by argu- 
ment. ; 

- The existence of a material world, and of what we perceive 
by our senses, is not self-evident, according to this philosophy. 
Des Cartes founded it upon this argument, that God, who has 
given us our senses, and all our faculties, is no deceiver, and 
therefore they are not fallacious. cast 

1 endeavoured to show, that if it be not admitted as a first 
principle, that our faculties are not fallacious, nothing else can 
be admitted ; and that it is impossible to prove this by argu- 
ment, unless God should give us new faculties to sit in judgment 
upon the old. 

Father Malebranche agreed with Des Cartes, that the ex- 
istence of a material world requires proof; but being dissatis- 
fied with Des Cartes’s argument from the perfection of the 

’ Deity, thought that the only solid proof is from divine revelation. 

Arnauld, who was engaged in controversy with Malebranche, 
approves of his antagonist in offering an argument to prove the 
existence of the material world, but objects to the solidity of his 
argument, and offers other arguments of his own. 

Mr. Norris, a great admirer of Des Cartes and of Malebranche, 
seems to have thought all the arguments offered by them and by 
Arnauld to be weak; and confesses, that we have at best only 
probable evidence of the existence of the material world. 

Mr. Locke acknowledges, that the evidence we have of this 

point is neither intuitive nor demonstrative ; yet he thinks it may 
be called knowledge, and distinguishes it by the name of sen- 
sitive knowledge : and as the ground of this sensitive knowledge 
he offers some weak arguments, which would rather tempt one te 
doubt than to believe. . 
_ At last bishop Berkeley and Arthur Collier, without any know- 
ledge of each other, as far as appears by their writings, undertook 
to prove, that there neither is nor can be a material world. 
The excellent style and elegant composition of ‘the former have 
made his writings to be known and read, and this system to be 
attributed to him only, as if Collier had never existed. 

Both, indeed, owe so much to Malebranche, that if we take 
out of his system the peculiarities of our seeing all things’ in 
God, and our learning the existence of an external world from 

' divine revelation, what remains is just the system of bishop 
Berkeley. I make this observation by the way, in justice to a 
foreign author, to whom British authors seem not to have allow- 
‘ed all that is due. 
Mr. Hume has adopted bishop Berkeley’s arguments against 
the existence of matter, and thinks them unanswerable. 

“We may observe, that this great metaphysician, though in 

general he declares in favour of universal skepticism, and there- 


ee 
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fore may seem to have no first principles at all, yet, with Des. 
Cartes, he always acknowledges the reality of those thoughts and — 
operations of mind, of which we are conscious. So jelds — 
the antecedent of Wee Cartes’s enthymeme cogito, but denies © 
the conclusion ergo sum; the mind being, according to him, no- — 
thing but that train of impressions and ideas of which we are > 
conscious. Vy Jie ee Og 
Thus we see, that the pando philosophy, nf which Des _ 
Cartes may justly be accounted the founder, being built upon the _ 
ruins of the Peripatetic, has a spirit quite opposite, and runs 
into a contrary extreme. The Peripatetic not only adopted, 
as first principles, those which mankind have. aig Fg , 
upon in their most important transactions, but, along th them, p 
many vulgar prejudices; so that this system was founded upon 
a wide bottom, but in many parts unsound. The modern sys- 
tem has narrowed the foundation so much aperenn ‘super A 
structure raised upon it appears topheavy, 
From the single principle of the existence of our own though 
very little, if any thing, can be deduced by just reasoning 
especially if we suppose that all our other Malice may be — 
fallacious. — yg tity etek all 
Accordingly, we find that Mr. Hume was fas the first that was 
led into skepticism by the want of first principles. For soon 
after Des Cartes, there arose a sect in France called Egoists, — 
who maintained that we have no evidence of the existence of 
any thing but ourselves. ne Arar al 
Whether these Egoists, like Mr. Hume, believed themselves 
to be nothing but a train of ideas and impressions, or to havea 
more permanent existence, I have not learned, having never seen 
any of their writings; nor do I know whether any of this sect 
did write in support of their principles. One would think, they 
who did not believe that there was any person to read, could 
have little inducement to write, unless they were prompted by 
that inward monitor, which Persius makes to be the source of — 
genius and the teacher of arts. There can be no doubt, how 
ever, of the existence of such a sect, as they are mentioned by 
many authors, and refuted by some, particularly by Buffier in 
his Treatise of First Principles. VA) ca ea aia ae 
Those Kgoistsand Mr. Humeseemtometo have reasoned more 
consequentially from Des Cartes’s principle than he did himself; 
and indeed I cannot help thinking, that all who have followed 
Des Cartes’s. method, of requiring proof by argument of | every ros 
thing except the existence of their own thoughts, have escaped ~ 
the abyss of skepticism by the help of weak reasoning and strong 
faith, more than by any other means, And they seem to me 
act more consistently, who, having rejected the first principle 
on which belief must be grounded, have no belief, than they, 
who, like the others, rejecting first principles, must yet havea — 
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system of belief without any solid foundation on which it may 
stand. 

‘The philosophers I have hitherto mentioned, after the time o 
Des Cartes, have all followed his method, in resting upon the 
truth of their own thoughts as a first principle, but requiring 
arguments for the proof of every other truth of a contingent 
nature; but none of them, excepting Mr. Locke, has expressly 
treated of first principles, or given any opinion of their utility 
or inutility. We only collect their opinion from their following 
Des Cartes in requiring proof, or pretending to offer proof of 
the existence of a material world, which surely ought to be re- 
ceived as a first priuciple, if any thing be, beyond what we are 
conscious of. 

I proceed, therefore, to consider what Mr. Locke has said o 
the subject of first principles or maxims. 

I have not the least doubt of this author’s candour in what he 
somewhere says, that his Essay was mostly spun out of his own 
thoughts. Yet it is certain, that, in many of the notions which 
we are wont to ascribe to him, others were before him, particu- 
larly Des Cartes, Gassendi, and Hobbes. Nor is it at all to be 


‘thought strange, that ingenious men, when they are got into the 


same track, should hit upon the same things. 

But in the definition which he gives of knowledge in general, 
and in his notions concerning axioms or first principles, | know 
none that went before him, though he has been very generally 
followed in both. 

His definition of knowledge, that it consists solely in the per- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of our ideas, has been 
already considered. Butsupposing it to be just, still it would be 
true, that some agreements and disagreements of ideas must be 
immediately perceived ; and such agreements or disagreements, 
when they are expressed by aflirmative or negative propositions, 
are first principles, because their truth is immediately discerned 
as soon as they are understood. 

This | think is granted by Mr. Locke, book 4. chap. 2. There 
is a part of our knowledge,” says he, ‘‘ which we may call in- 
tuitive. In this the mind is at no pains of proving or examin- 
ing, but perceives the truth as the eye does light, only by being 
directed toward it. And this kind of know!edge is the clearest - 
and most certain that human frailty is capable of. This part of 
knowledge is irresistible, and, like bright sunshine, forces itself 
immediately to be perceived, as soon as ever the mind turns its 
view that way.” 

He further observes, ‘ That this intuitive knowledge is ne- 
cessary to connect all the steps of a demonstration.” 

From this, | think, it necessarily follows, that, in every branch 
of knowledge, we must make use of truths that are intuitively 
known, in order to deduce from them such as require proof, 


— 
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But I cannot reconcile this with what he s: 
same chapter. “The necessity of this in 
every step of scientifical or demonstrative 
casion, | imagine, to that mistaken axiom, hp = 
ex precognitis et preconcessis, which, how far it : 
shail have occasion to show more at large, wh Sam : 
sider propositions, and particularly those ‘propositions 
called maxims, and to show, that it is by: a mistake that 
supposed to be the foundation of all our “knowledge a and 
ings.” ee 
Ihave carefully considered the chapter on mais which Mi 
Locke here refers to; and though one would exp 
quotation last made, that it should rua contrary te 
before ‘delivered concerning first principles, 1 
three sentences in it, and those chiefly inciden 
do not assent ; and Tam always happy in agre 
sopher whom Tso highly respect. " Mas 
He endeavours to show, that axioms, orintitive 
not innate. We VRE 
To this l'agree. I maintain only, that flit thie“andevutbhd 
ing is ripe, and when we distinctly apprehend such tr 
immediately assent to them. ab -sithies 
He observes, that self-evidence is not peculiar to - those 
positions, which pass under the name of axioms, dh 
dignity of axioms ascribed tothem. 
1 grant that there are innumerable self-evident 
which have neither dignity nor utility, and therefore « of 
the name of axioms, as that name is commonly wnderstond c 
imply, not only self-evidence, but some degree of | dignity or 
utility. That a man is a man, and thata man is nota ho 
self-evident propositions; but they are, as Mr. Liothte 
justly calls them, trifling propositions. bia : 
says of such propositions, that they are so surfe 
that they are good for nothing; and as they ‘dks ve veto 
name of axioms, so neither do they deserve the name o: 
ledge. “ {AS RASA IER 
He observes, that such trifling self-evident prop sitic 
have named are not derived from axioms, and there 
our knowledge is not derived from axioms. | 
I grant that they are not derived from axioms, ‘beca 
are themselves self-evident. But it is an abuse of wor 
them knowledge, as itis to call them axioms; for no 
be said to be the wiser or more knowing for, hav’ 
them in store. 
He observes, that the particular propo are 
a general axiom are no less self-evident than a 
and that they are sooner known and understood. Thus, » 
evident, that my hand is less than my body, as that a partis 
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than the whole ; and I know the truth of the particular propo- 
sition sooner, than that of the general. 

_This.is true. A man cannot perceive the truth of a general 
axiom, such as, that a part is less than the whole, until he has 
the general notions of a part and a whole formed in his mind ; 
and before he has these general notions, he may perceive that 
his hand is less than his body. 

A great part of this chapter on maxims is levelled against 
a notion, which, it seems, some have entertained, that all 
our knowledge is derived from these two maxims ; to wit, what- 
eyeris, is; and it is impossible for the same thing to be and not 
to be. 

This I take to be a ridiculous notion, justly deserving the 
treatment which Mr. Locke has given it, if it at all merited his 
notice. These are identical propositions ; they are trifling and 
surfeited with truth. No knowledge can be derived from them. 

Having mentioned how far | agree with Mr. Locke concern- 
ing maxims or first principles, I shall next take notice of two or 
three things wherein I cannot agree with him. 

In the seventh section of this chapter, he says, That concern- 
ing the real existence of all other beings, besides ourselves, and 
a first cause, there are no maxims. : 

I have endeavoured to show, that there are maxims, or first 
principles, with regard to other existences. Mr. Locke acknow- 
ledges, that we have a knowledge of such existences, which, he 
says, is neither intuitive nor demonstrative, and which, there- 
fore, he calls sensitive knowledge. It is demonstrable, and was 


long ago demonstrated by Aristotle, that every proposition to » 


which we give a rational assent, must either have its evidence in 
itself, or derive it from some antecedent proposition. And the 
same thing may be said of the antecedent proposition. As, 
therefore, we cannot go back to antecedent propositions with- 
out end, the evidence must at last rest upon propositions, one 
or more, which have their evidence in themselves, that is, upon 
first prificiples. : 

- As to the evidence of our own existence, and of the existence 
of a first cause, Mr. Locke does not say whether it rests upon 
first principles or not. But it is manifest, from what he has said 
upon both, that it does. . ia 
_ With regard to our own existence, says he, we perceive it 3s 
so plainly, and so certainly, that it neither needs, nor is capable 
of any proof. This is as muchas to say, that our own existence 
4s a first principle ; for it is applying to this truth the very defi- 
nition of a first principle. 

He adds, that if I doubt, that very doubt makes me perceive 
my own existence, and will not suffer me todoubt of that. If I 
feel pain, I have as certain perception of my existence as of the 
pain I feel. ; 


ay 
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Here we have two first principles plainly implied : Ist, That 
my feeling pain, or being conscious of pain, is a ¢ nae evidence | 
of the real existence of that pain. And, ddly, tha pain cannot | 
exist without a mind, or being that is pained. That these are 
first principles, and incapable of proof, Mr, Locke acknowl 
And it is certain, that if they are not true, we can have no eyi- 
dence of our own existence. For if we may feel pain whe 1 no. 


pain really exists, or if pain may exist without any being that is 


pained, then it is certain that our feeling pain can give us no_ 


evidence of our existence. 


‘chee’ ip 


fall within our view. 


Another thing advanced by Mr. Locke upon this subject is, G 


that no science is, or has been built upon maxims. _ tere 
Surely Mr. Locke was not ignorant of geometry, which has 
1 nas 


we are able to trace it. But though they had not been prefixed, 


x 


‘been built upon maxims prefixed to the elements, as far back as — 


‘ 


which was a matter of utility rather than necessity, yet it must 


be granted, that every demonstration in geometry is grounded, 
either upon propositions formerly demonstrated, or upon self- 
evident principles "hae 
Mr. Locke further says, that maxims are not of use to help. 
men forward in the advancement of the sciences, or new disco- 
veries of yet unknown truths : that Newton, in the discoveries 
he has made in his never enough to be admired book, has no 
2 . 4 ee E ve 7 
been assisted by the general maxims, whatever is, is ; or the 
whole is greater than a part, or the like. eat eer 


a 


yy 


I answer, the first of these is, as was before observed, an iden- ; 


tical trifling proposition, of no use in mathematics, or in any 
other science. The second is often used by Newton, and by all 
mathematicians, and many demonstrations rest upon it. In ge- 

neral Newton, as well as all other mathematicians, grounds his 
demonstrations of mathematical propositions upon the axiom " 
laid down by Euclid, or upon propositions which have been be- 

fore demonstrated by help of those axioms. a 


-) ee 


But it deserves to be particularly observed, that Newton, 


| 
| 
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intending in the third book of his Principia, to give a more 
scientific form to the physical part of astronomy, which he had 
at first composed in a popular form, thought proper to follow the 
example of Euclid, and to lay down first, in what he calls, 
Regule Philosophandi, and in his Phenomena, the first principles 
which he assumes in his reasoning. 

Nothing, therefore, could have been more unluckily adduced 
by Mr. Locke to support his aversion to first principles, than 
the example of sir Isaac Newton, who, by laying down the first 
principles upon which he reasons in those parts of natural 

philosophy which he cultivated, has given a stability to that 
science which it never had before, and which it will retain to 
the end of the world. 

I am now to give some account of a philosopher, who wrote 
expressly on the subject of first principles, after Mr. Locke. 

Pere Buftier, a French jesuit, first published his Traité des 
premiers Veritez, et de la source de nos jugements, in 8vo. if 1 
mistake not, in the year i724. It was afterward published in 
folio, as a part of his Cours des sciences. Paris, 1732. 

He defines first principles to be propositions so clear, that 
they can neither be proved, nor combated by those that are 
more clear. 

The first source of first principles he mentions, is that 
intimate conviction which every man has of his own existence, 
and of what passes in his own mind. Some philosophers, he 
observes, admitted these as first principles, who were un- 
willing to admit any others; and he shows the strange conse- 
quences that follow from this system. 

A second source of first principles he makes to be common 
sense ; which, he observes, philosophers have not been wont to 
consider. He defines it to be the disposition which nature has 
planted im all men, or the far greater part, which leads them, 
when they come to the use of reason, to form a common and 
uniform judgment upon objects which are not objects of con- 
sciousness, nor are founded on any antecedent judgment. 

He mentions not as a full enumeration, but as a specimen, 
the following principles of common sense. 

ist, That there are other beings, and other men in the 
universe, besides myself. ‘ 

2dly, That there is in them something that is called truth, 
wisdom, prudence; and that these things are not purely 
arbitrary. 

‘3dly, That there is something in me which | call intelligence, 
and something which is not that intelligence, which I call my 
body, and that these things have different properties. 

4thly, That all men are not in a conspiracy to deceive me 

_ and impose upon my credulity. 
5thly, That what has not intelligence cannot produce the 
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effects of intelligence, nor can pieces of matter thrown together — 
by chance form any regular work, such as a clock or watch. ~ 

He explains very particularly the sevéral parts of A p's defini-- 
tion of common sense, and shows how the dictates of common _ 
sense may be distinguished from common prejudices ; and then 
enters into a particular consideration of the primary traths 
that concern being in general; the truths that concern thinking 
beings ;_ those that concern body ;. and those on which the 
various branches of human knowledge are grounded. my 

{ shall not enter into a detail of his sentiments on these sub- 
jects. I think there is more which I take to be original in this — 
treatise, than in most books of the metaphysical kind I have 
met with; that many of his notions are solid ; and that others, 
which | cannot altogether approve, are ingenious. 

The other writers I have mentioned, after Des Cartes, may, . 
I think, without impropriety, be called Cartesians: for though 
‘they differ from Des Cartes in some things, and contradict him 
in others, yet they set out from the same principles, and follow — 
the same method, admitting no other first principle with regard — 
fo the existence of things but their own existence, and the 
existence of those operations of mind of which they are con- 
scious; and requiring that the existence of a material world, 
and the existence of other men and things, should be proved 
by argument. 

This method of philosophizing is common to Des Cartes, 
Malebranche, Arnauld, Locke, Norris, Collier, Berkeley, and 
Hume ; and, as it was introduced by Des Cartes, I call it the 
Cartesian system, and those who follow it, Cartesians, not 
itending any disrespect by this term, but to signify a particular 
method of philosophizing common to them all, and begun. by 
Des Cartes. 

Some of these have gone the utmost length in skepticism, 
leaving'no existence in nature but that of ideas and impressions. 
Some have endeavoured to throw off the belief of a material 
world only, and to leave us ideas and spirits. _ All of them have 
fallen into very gross paradoxes, which can never sit easy upon 
the human understanding, and which, though adopted in the — 
closet, men find themselves under.a necessity of throwing off — 
and disclaiming when they enter into society. $ 

Indeed, in my judgment, those who haye reasoned ‘pibtt t 
acutely and consequentially upon this system, are sis Het 7 
have gone deepest into skepticism. 

Father Buffier, however, is no Cartesian in this sense. ee : 
seems to have perceived the defects of the Cartesian system 
while it was in the meridian of its glory, and to have been 
aware that a ridiculous skepticism is the natural issue of it, and 
therefore nobly attempted to lay a broader foundation for human 
knowledge, and has the honour of being the first, as far as I 
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know, after Aristotle, who has given the world a just treatise 
upon first principles. 
Some late writers, particularly Dr. Oswald, Dr. Beattie, 


_ and Dr. Campbell, have been led into a way of thinking some- 


what similar to that of Buffier; the two former, as I have 


-reason to believe, without any intercourse with one another, or 


any knowledge of what Buffier had wrote on the subject. Indeed, 
a man who thinks, and who is acquainted with the philosophy 


-of Mr. Hume, will very naturally be led to apprehend, that 


to support the fabric of human knowledge, some other principles 
are necessary than those of Des Cartes and Mr. Locke. 
Buffier,must be acknowledged to have the merit of having 
discovered this, before the consequences of the Cartesian 
system were so fully displayed as they have been by Mr. Hume. 
But I am apt to think, that the man who does not see this now, 
must have but a superficial knowledge of these subjects. 

The three writers above mentioned have my high esteem 
and affection as men; but I intend to say nothing of them as 
writers upon this subject, that I may not incur the censure of 
partiality. Two of them have been joined so closely with, me 
i the animadyversions of a celebrated writer, that we may be 
thought too near of kin to give our testimony of one another. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
OF PREJUDICES, THE CAUSES OF ERROR. 


OUR intellectual powers are wisely fitted by the Author of our 
nature for the discovery of truth, as far as suits our present state. 
Error is not their natural issue, any more than disease is of the 
natural structure of the body. Yet, as we are liable to various 
diseases of body from accidental causes, external and internal ; 
so we are, from like causes, liable to syrong judgments. 

Medical writers have endeavoured to enumerate the diseases 
of the body, and to reduce them to a system, under the name of 
nosology ; and it were to be wished that we had also a nosology 
of the human understanding. : 

When we know a disorder of the body, we are often at a loss 
to find the proper remedy ; but in most cases the disorders of the 


_understanding point out their remedies so plainly, that he who 


knows the one must know the other. 

Many authors have furnished useful materials for this purpose, 
and some have endeavoured to reduce them toa system. I like 
best the general division given of them by lord Bacon, in his 
fifth book De augmentis scientiarum, and more fully treated in 
his Novum Organum. He divides them into four classes. idola - 
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tribus, idola specus, idola fori, and idola the atri. The names” 
are perhaps fanciful ; but I think the division judicious, like most — 
of the productions of that wonderful genius. And as this division ‘ 
was first made by him, he may be indulged the priulegnaienries 7 » 
names to its several members. ies ORS 
I propose in this chapter to explain the several inoue ' 
this division, according to the meaning of the author, and to give — 
instances of each, without confining myself to those which lord — 
Bacon has given, and without pretending to a qopea enume- 
ration. a: 
To every bias of the understanding, by which a man may be 
misled in judging, or drawn into error, lord Bacon gives the name 
of anido]. The understanding, in its natural and best state, 
pays its homage to truth only. The causes of error are consi- 
dered by him as so many false deities, who receive the homage 
which is due only to truth. nF ae 
The first class are the idola tribus. Tickle are such as beset 
the whole human species ; so that every man is in danger from 
them. They arise from. principles of the human constitution, — 
which are highly useful and necessary in our present state ; but, 
by their excess or defect, or wrong direction, i lead us into 
error. he ep alae a 
As the active cade! of the human frame are wisely con- — 
trived by the Author of our being, for the direction of our ac- 8 
tiéns, and yet, without proper regulation and restraint, are apt to 
lead us wrong ; so it is also with regard to those parts of our — 
constitution that have influence upon our epiginny: Of this wy A 
may take the following instances. eS 
ist, First, Men are prone to be led too reli by anthority in 
their opinions. 
In the first part of life we have no other guide ; aud without — ; 
% 
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a disposition to receive impiicitly what we are taught, we should 
be incapable of instruction, and incapable of improvement. 

When judgment is ripe, there are many things in which we 
are incompetent judges. In such matters, it is most reasonable _ 
to rely upon the judgmentf those whom we believe to be com=- _ 
petent and disinterested. The highest court of judicature in — 
the nation relies upon the authority of lawyers and physiiaes . 
in matters belonging to their respective professions. ae 

Even in matters which we have access to know, authority al- 
ways will have, and ought to have, more or Jess weight, in pro-_ 
portion to the evidence on which our own judgment rests, and- 
the opinion we have of the judgment and candoar of those who- 
differ from us, or agree withus. The modest man, Conscious of 
his own fallibility in judging, is in danger of giving t too cai 
authority ; the arrogant of giving too little. 

In all matters belonging to our cognizance, every man wilt 
he determined by his own final judgment. otherwise he does not 
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act the part of a rational being. | Authority may add weight to 
one scale; but the man holds the balance, and judges what weight 
he ought to allow to authority. 

If amanshould even claim infallibility, we must judge of his 
title to that prerogative. If a man pretend to be an ambassador 
from heaven, we must judge of his credentials. No claim can 
deprive us of this right, or excuse us for neglecting to exercise it. 

As therefore our regard to authority may be either too great or 
too small, the bias of human nature seems to lean to the first of - 
these extremes ; and, | believe, it is good for men in general 
that it should do so. 

When this bias concurs with an indifference about truth, its 
operation will be the more powerful. 

The love of truth is natural to man, and strong in every. well 

disposed mind. But it may be overborne by party zeal, by 
vanity, by the desire of victory, or even by laziness. When it is 
superior to these, it is a manly virtue, and requires the exercise 
of industry, fortitude, self-denial, cdndour, and openness to con- 
viction. 
_ As there are persons in the world of so mean and abject a 
spirit, that they rather choose to owe their subsistence to the 
charity of others, than by industry to acquire some property of 
their own; so there are many more who may be called mere 
beggars with regard to their opinions. Through laziness and in- 
difference about truth, they leave to others the drudgery of dig- 
ging forthis commodity ; they can have enough at second hand 
to serve their occasions. Their concern is not to know what is 
true, but what is said and thought on such subjects ; and their un- 
derstanding, like their clothes, is cut according to the fashion. 

This distemper of the understanding has taken so deep root in 
a great part of mankind, that it can hardly be said that they use 
their own judgment in things that do not concern their temporal 
interest ; nor is it peculiar to the ignorant ; it infects all ranks. 
We may guess their opinions when we know where they were 
born, of what parents, how educated, and what company they 
have kept. ‘These circumstances determine their opinions in 
religion, in politics, and in philosophy. . 
| 2dly, A second general prejudice arises from a disposition to 
_ measure things less known, and less familiar, by those that are 
better known and more familiar. 

_. Thisis the foundation of analogical reasoning, to which we 
have a great proneness by nature, and to it, indeed, we owe a 
_ greatpart of our knowledge. It would be absurd to lay aside 
| this kind of reasoning altogether, and it is difficult to judge how 
| 

| 
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far we may venture uponit. The bias of human nature is to 
judge from too slight analogies., 
_.. The objects of sense engross our thoughts in the first part of 
life, and are most familiar through the whole of it. Hence in all 
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ages men have been prone to attribute the human figure and hu- — 
man passions and frailties to superior intelligences, and even to 


the Supreme Being. a pO 4 
There isa disposition in men to materialize every thing, if I 
may be allowed the expression ; that is, to apply the notions we 
have of material objects to things of another nature. Thought 
is considered as analogous to motion in-a body ; and as bodies — 
are put in motion by tmpulses, and by impressions made upon 
them by contiguous objects, we are apt to conclude that the mind 
is made to think by impressions made upon it, and that there 
must be some kind of contiguity between it and the objects of 
thought. Hence the theories of ideas and impressions haye so 
generally prevailed. veer Bieta S 
Because the most perfect works of human artists are made 
after a model, and of materials that before existed, the ancient 
philosophers universally believed that the world was made of a 
pre-existent, uncreated matter; and many of them, that there 
were eternal and uncreated models of every species of things 
which God made. Teel Medora 
The mistakes in common life which are owing to this prejudice 
are innumerable, and cannot escape the slightest observation. 
Men judge of other men by themselves, or by the small circle of 
their acquaintance. The selfish man thinks all pretences to 
benevolence and public spirit to-be mere hypocrisy or self- 
deceit. The generous and openthearted believe fair pretences 
too easily, and are apt to think men better than they really are, 
The abandoned and profligate can hardly be persuaded that 
there is any such thing as real virtue in the world. The rustic 
forms his notions of the manners and characters of men from 
those of his country yillage, and is easily duped when he comes 
into a great city. . poy! Se 
It is commonly taken for granted, that this narrow way of 
judging of men is to be cured only by an extensive intercourse 
with men of different ranks, professions, and nations; and that 
the man whose acquaintance has been confined within a narrow 
circle, must have many prejudices and narrow notions, which @ 
more extensive intercourse would have cured. 9 
3dly, Men are often led into error by the love of simplicity, 
which disposes us to reduce things to few principles, and 
conceive a greater simplicity in nature than there really is. 
To love simplicity, and to be pleased with it wherever we 
it, 18 no imperfection, but the contrary. It is the result of " 


\ 
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taste. We cannot. but be pleased to observe, that all the 
changes of motion produced by the collision of bodies, hard, 
soft, or elastic, are reducible to three simple laws of motion, 
which the industry of philosophers has discovered. a 
When we consider what a prodigious variety of effects depend ~ 
upon the law of gravitation; how many phenomena in the earth, 
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sea, and air, which, in all preceding ages, had tortured the wits 
of philosophers, and occasioned a thousand vain theories, are 
shown to be the necessary consequences of this one law; how 
the whole system of sun, moon, planets, primary and secondary, 
and comets, are kept in order by it, and their seeming irregu- 
larities accounted for and reduced to accurate measure ; the 
~ simplicity of the cause, and the beauty and variety of the effects, 
must give pleasure to every contemplative mind. By this noble 
discovery, we are taken, as it were, behind the scene in this 
great drama of nature, and made to behold some part of the art 
of the divine Author of this system, which, before this discovery, 
eye had not seen, nor ear heard, nor had it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive. ; 

There is, without doubt, in every work of nature, all the 
beautiful simplicity that is consistent with the end for which it 
was made. But if we hope to discover how nature brings about 
its ends, merely from this principle, that it operates in the 
simplest and best way, we deceive ourselves, and forget that 
the wisdom of Nature is more above the wisdom of man, than 

» man’s wisdom is above that of a child. 

If a child should sit down to contrive how a city is to be 
fortified, or an army arranged in the day of battle, he would, no 
doubt, conjecture what, to his understanding, appeared the 
simplest and best way. But could he ever hit upon the true 
way? Nosurely. When he learns from fact how these effects 
are produced, he will then see how foolish his childish conjec- 
tures were. 

We may learn something of the way in which nature operates, 
from fact and observation ; but if we conclude that it operates 
in such a manner, only because to our *understanding, that 
appears to be the best and simplest manner, we shall always go 
wrong. ; 

It na believed, for many ages, that all the variety of concrete 
bodies we find on this globe is reducible to four elements, of 
which they are compounded, and into which they may be 
resolved. It was the simplicity of this theory, and not any 
evidence from fact, that made it to be so generally received; for 
the more it is examined, we find the less ground to believe it. 

The Pythagoreans and Platonists were carried further by the 
same love of simplicity. Pythagoras, by his skill in mathematics, 
discovered, that there can be no more than five regular solid 

’ figures, terminated by plain surfaces, which are all similar and 
equal; to wit, the tetrahedron, the cube, the octahedron, the 
dodecahedron, and eicosihedron. As nature works in the most 
simple and regular way, he thought that all the elementary bodies 
must have one or other of those regular figures ; and that the 
discovery of the properties and relations of the regular solids 
would be a key to open the mysteries of nature. 
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This notion of the Pythagoreans and Platonisis has undoubt- 
edly great beauty and simplicity. Accordingly it prevailed, at 
least, to the time of Euclid. He was a Platonic philosopher, — 
and is said to have wrote all the books of his Elements, inorder — 
to discover the properties and relations of the five regular solids. — 
This ancient tradition of the intention of Euclid in writing his — 
Elements, is countenanced by the work itself. For the last — 
books of the elements treat of the regular solids, and all Ree 
preceding are subservient to the last. . 

So that this most ancient mathematical work, which, for ital : 
admirable composition, has served as a model to all succeeding ; 
writers in mathematics, seems, like the two first books of New- — 
ton’s Principia, to have been intended by its author to exhibit : 
the mathematical principles of natural philosophy. : 

It was long believed that all the qualities of bodies, and all — 
their medical virtues, were reducible to four, moisture and 
dryness, heat and cold: and that there are only four tempera- — 
ments of the human body; the sanguine, the melancholy, the — 
bilious, and the phlegmatic. ‘The chymical system, of reducing © 
all bodies to salt, sulphur, and mercury, was of the same kind. . 
For how many ages did men believe, that the division of all the — 
objects of thought into ten categories, and of all that can be — 
affirmed or denied of any thing, into five universals or predica- 
bles, were perfect enumerations ? ; 

The evidence from reason that could be produced for those © 
systems was next to nothing, and bore no proportion to the 
ground they gained in the behef of men; but they were simple — 
and regular, and reduced things to a few principles ; and this — 
supplied their want of evidence. el® 

Of all the systems we know, that of Des Cartes was most — 
remarkable for its simplicity. _ Upon one proposition, J think, 5 
he builds the whole fabric of human knowledge. And from, . 
mere matter, with a certain quantity of motion given it at first, 
he accounts for all the phenomena of the material world. — } 

The physical part of this system was mere hypothesis. Tt — 
had nothing to recommend it but its simplicity ; yet ithad force 
enough to overturn the system of Aristotle, after that system 
had prevailed for more than a thousand years. 

The principle of .gravitation, and other attracting and repel- 


i ing forces, after sir Isaac Newton had given the strongest evi- — 
dence of their real existence in nature, were rejected by the — 


greatest part of Europe for half a century, because they could 
not be accounted for by matter and motion. So much were 
men enamoured with the simplicity of the Cartesian system. 
Nay, I apprehend, it was this love of ‘simplicity, more than 
real evidence, that led Newton himself to say, in the preface to 
his Principia, speaking of the phenomena of the material world. 
“Nam multa me movent ut nonnihil Ranpeseny ea omnia ex virl- 
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bus quibusdam pendere posse, quibus corporum particulz, per 
causas nondum cognitas, vel in se mutuo impelluntur, et secun- 
dum figuras regulares coherent, vel ab invicem fugantur et re- 
cedunt.”’? For certainly we have no evidence from fact, that all 
the phenomena of the material world are produced by attract- 
ing or repelling forces. , , 

With his usual modesty, he proposes‘it only as a slight suspi- 
cion; ‘and the ground of this suspicion could only be, that he 
saw that many’ of the phenomena of nature depended upon 
causes of this kind; and therefore was disposed, from the sim- 
plicity of nature, to think that all do. , 

» When a real cause is discovered, the same love of simplicity 
leads men to attribute effects to it which are beyond its province. 

A medicine that is found to be of great use in one distemper, 
commonly has its virtues multiplied, till it becomes a panacea. 
Those who have lived long, can recollect many instances of this. 
In other branches of knowledge, the same thing often happens. 
When the attention of men is turned to any particular cause, by 
discovering it to have remarkable effects, they are in great dan- 
ger of extending its influence, upon slight evidence, to things 
with which it has no connexion. Such prejudices arise from the 
natural desire of simplifying natural causes, and of accounting 
for many phenomena from the same principle. 

Athly, One of the most copious sources of érror in philoso- 
phy, is the misapplication of our noblest intellectual power to 

urposes for which it is incompetent. 

Of all the intellectual powers of man, that of invention bears 
the highest price. It resernbles most the power of creation, 
and is honoured with that name. 

We admire the man who shows a superiority in the talent of 
finding the means of accomplishing an end; who can, by a hap-- 


- py combination, produce an effect, or make a discovery beyond 


the reach of other men; who can draw important conclusions 
from circumstances that commonly pass unobserved ; who 
judges with the greatest sagacity of the designs of other men, 
and the consequences of his own actions. ‘To this superiority 
of understanding we give the name of genius, and look up with 
admiration to every thing that bears the marks of it. 


Yet this power so highly valuable in itself, and so useful in i ie 
the conduct of life, may be misapplied; and men of genius, in 


all ages, have been prone to apply it to purposes for which it is 
altogether incompetent. : 
The works of men and the works of nature are not of the 
same order. The force of genius may enable a man perfectly 
to comprehend the former, and to see them to the bottom. 
What-is contrived and executed by one man may be perfectly 
understood by another man. With great probability, he may 
from a part, conjecture the whole, or from the effects may con- 
VOL.) 1. 47 
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. nature we must receive all our knowledge of nature.” What 
ever is beyond a just interpretation of that volume, is the work 
of man; and the work of God ought not to be cotitaminated by 

~ any mixture with it. y) 
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jecture the causes; because they are effects ofa wisdom not 
superior to his own. 

But the works of nature are contrived and eauieaal a Wis- 
dom and power infinitely superior to that of man; and when 
men attempt, by the force of genius, to discover the ‘causes c of 
the phenomena of nature, they have only the chance of gc 
wrong more ingeniously. Their conjectures may appear ‘very 
probable to beings no wiser than themselves, but they have no 
chance to hit the truth. They are like the conjectures of a 
child how a ship of war is built, and how it is mana ged a at sea. 

Let the man of genius try to make an animal, even the mean- 
est; to make a plant, or even a single leaf ofa plant, or feather | 
of a bird; he will find that all his wisdom and sagacity can bear 
no comparison with the wisdom of nature, nor his power 
the power of nature. pitta: 

The experience of all ages shows how prone ingenious men 
have been to invent hypotheses to explain the phenomena of na- 
ture ; how fond, by a kind of anticipation, to discover her secrets. 
Instead of a slow and gradual ascent in the scale of natural 
causes, by a just and copious induction, they would shorten the 
work, and, by a flight of genius get to the top at once. This” 
gratifies the pride of human understanding ; but it is an attem 4 
beyond our force, like that of Phaeton to guide the chariot of tt 
sun. 5 

Whena man has laid out all his ingenuity in fabricating “tue 
tem, he views it with the eye of a parent; he strains phenome- 
na to make them tally with it, and make it look like the work of 
nature. 

The slow and patient method of induction, the’ only wpa 
attain any knowledge of nature’s work, was little understood | 
until it was delineated by lord Bacon, and has been little follow- 
ed since. It humbles the pride of man, and puts him constant- 
ly in mind that his most ingenious conjectures with regard to the 
works of God are pitiful and childish. ans Sapa 

There is no room here for the favourite talent‘of’ invention. 
In the humble method of information, from the great volume o 


406 | Rus 


To a man of genius, self-denial is a difficult “ee ‘ipods 
phy as well as in religion. To bring his fine imaginations and 
most ingenious conjectures to the fiery trial of experiment and 
induction, by which the‘greater part, if not the whole, will be 
found to be dross, is a humiliating task. “This” is ‘to condemn 
him to dig in a mine, when he would fly with the: wings oO. 
eagle. shes 

in all the fine arts, whose end is to please, genius is deser- 
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vedly supreme. In the conduct of human affairs it often does 
wonders ; but in all inquiries into the constitution of nature it 
must act a subordinate part, ill suited to the superiority it boasts. 
It may combine, but it must not fabricate: it may collect evi- 
dence, but must not supply the want of it by conjecture : it may 
display its powers by putting nature to the question in well-con- 
trived experiments, but it must add nothing to her answers. 

5thly, In avoiding one extreme, men are very apt to rush into 
the opposite. ; 

Thus, in the rude ages, men, unaccustomed to search for 

natural causes, ascribe every uncommon appearance to the im- 
mediate interposition of invisible beings ; but when philosophy 
has discovered natural causes of many events, which in the days 
of ignorance, were ascribed to the immediate operation of gods 
or demons, they are apt to think, that all the phenomena of 
nature may be accounted for in the same way, and that there is 
no need of an invisible Maker and Governor of the world. 
_ Rude men are. at first disposed to ascribe intelligence and 
active power to every thing they see move or undergo any 
change. ‘ Savages,’’ says the Abbe Raynal, “* wherever they 
see motion which they cannot account for, there they suppose 
asoul.’? When they come to be convinced of the folly of this 
extreme, they are apt to run into the opposite, and to think that 
every thing moves only as it is moved, and acts as it is acted 
upon. 

Thus, from the extreme of superstition, the transition is easy 
to that of atheism; and from the extreme of ascribing activity 
to every part of nature, to that of excluding it altogether, and 
making even the determinations of intelligent beings, the links 
of one fatal chain, or the wheels of one great machine. 

The abuse of occult qualities in the Peripatetic philosophy, 
led Des Cartes and his followers to reject all occult qualities ; 
to pretend to explain all the phenomena of nature by mere 
matter and motion, and even to fix disgrace upon the name of 
occult quality. ' 

6thly, Men’s judgments are often perverted by their affections 
and passions. ‘This isso commonly observed, and so universally 
acknowledged, that it needs no proof nor illustration. 

The second class of idols in lord Bacon’s division, are the 
adola specus. 

__ These are prejudices which have their origin, not from the 


constitution of human nature, but from something peculiar to the 
individual. 
_. As in a cave objects vary in their appearance according to 


-the form of the cave and the manner in which it receives the 
light, lord Bacon conceives the mind of every man to resemble 
a cave, which has its particular form and its particular manner 


Ya 
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For this reason, he gives the name of idola pete shi 
prejudices which arise from the particular way in which aman 
has been trained, from his being addicted to some particular pro- 
fession, or from something particular in the turn of his mind. ~~ 

A man whose thoughts “have been confined to a’ certain track 
by his profession or manner of life, is very apt to judge wrong” — 
when he ventures out of that track. He is apt to draw every” 
thing within the sphere of his profession, and to gi i set its a 
maxims of things that have no relation to it. " 

The mere mathematician is apt to apply measure die eaten: a 
lation to things which do not admit of it. Direct and inverse 
ratios have been applied by an ingenious author to measure 
human affections, and the moral worth of actions. An eminent’ 
mathematician attempted to ascertain by calculation, ‘the ratio Fi 
in which the evidence of facts must decrease in the Course of 
time, and fixed the period when the evidence of the facts on — 
which Christianity is founded shall become evanescent,” ae 
when, in consequence, no faith shall be found on the earth. “I 
have seen a philosophical dissertation published by a very good ~ 
mathematician, wherein, in opposition to the ancient division of 
things into ten categories, he maintains that there are no more, 
and can be no more than two categories, to wit data and quesita. ie 

‘The ancient chymists were wont to explain all the mysteries ~ i 
of nature, and even of religion, by salt, sulphur, and mercury. 

Mr. Locke, I think, mentions an eminent musician who be-” — 
lieved that God created the world in six days and rested the . 
seventh, because there are but seven notes in music. I knew ~ 
one of that profession, who thought that there could be only ~ 
three parts in harmony, to wit, bass, tenor, and treble, because = 
there are but three persons in the trinity. SAA Seria 

The learned and ingenious Dr. Henry More having very ela- ~ 
borately and methodically compiled his Enchiridtam Metaphy- 
sicum, and Enchiridium Ethicum, found all the divisions and 
subdivisions of both to be allegorically taught in the first chapter © 
of Genesis. Thus even very ingenious men are apt to make a” 
ridiculous figure, by drawing into the track, inwhich ipl pe 
‘have long run, things altogether foreign to it. we ate 

Different persons, either from temper or from education, tiavedl ‘ 
different tendencies of understanding, which, by anit in 
are unfavourable to sound judgment. ri ah 

Some have an undue admiration of antiquity, and contempt 
of whatever is modern; others go as far into the contrary eal 
treme. Itmay be judged, that the former are persons who valu 
themselves upon their acquaintance with ancient authors, andy 


the latter such as have little knowledge of this kind. ~~ aa 
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Some are afraid to venture a step out of the beaten track, 
and think it safest to go with the multitude ; others are fond of 
singularities, and of every thing ‘that has the air of paradox. 

_ Some are desultory and changeable in their opinions; others 
unduly tenacious. Most men have a predilection for the tenets 
of their sect or party, and still more for their own inventions. 

The idola fori are the fallacies arising from the imperfections 
and the abuse of language, which is an instrument of thought, 
as wellas of the communication of our thoughts. 

Whether it be the effect of constitution or of habit, I will not 
take upon me to determine; but, from one or both of these 
causes, it happens, that no man can pursue a train of thought 
or reasoning without the use of language. Words are the signs 
of our thoughts; and the sign is so associated with the thing 
signified, that the last can hardly present itself to the imagina- 
tion, without drawing the other along with it. 

A man who would compose in any language, must think in 
that language. If he thinks in one Janguage what he would ex- 
press in another, he thereby doubles his labour, and, after all, 
his expressions will have more the air of a translation than of 
an original. ; 

This shows, that our thoughts take their colour in some degree 
from the language we use; and that, although language ought 
always to be subservient to thought, yet thought must be at 
some times, and in some degree, subservient to language. ; 

As a servant that is extremely useful and necessary to his 
master, by degrees acquires an authority over him, so that the 
master must often yield to the servant ; such is the case with re- 
gard to language. Its intention is to be a servant to the under- 
standing ; but it is so useful and so necessary, that we cannot 
avoid being sometimes led by it when it ought to follow. We 
cannot shake off this impediment, we must drag it along with us ; 
and therefore must direct our course, and regulate our pace, as 
it permits. 

Language must have many imperfections when applied to 
philosophy, because it was not made for that use, in the early 
periods of society, rude and ignorant men use certain forms of 

_ speech, to express their wants, thir desires, and their transac- 
tions with one another. Their language can reach no further 
than their speculations and notions; and if their notions be 
vague and ill defined, the words by which they express them must 
be so likewise. 
_ It was a grand and noble project of bishop Wilkins, to invent 
a philosophical language, which should be free from the imper- 
- fections of vulgar languages. | Whether this attempt will ever 
succeed, so far as to be generally useful, I shall not pretend to 
determine. The great pains taken by that excellent man in 
this design have hitherto produced no effect. Very few have 
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ever entered minutely into his views; far less have his philo- 
sophical language and his real character been brought into use. 
He founds his philosophical language and a upo 
a systematical division and subdivision of all the things which 
may be expressed by language, and, instead of the ancient divi- 
vision into ten categories, has made forty categories, or su 
genera. But whether this division, though made by a very 
comprehensive mind, will always suit the various systems that — 
may be introduced, and all the real improyements that may b 
made in human knowledge, may be doubted. The difficulty i 
still greater in the subdivisions; so that it is to be feared, that 
this noble attempt of a great genius will prove abortive, until 
philosophers have the same opinions and the same systems in 
the various branches of human knowledge. ew A 

There is more reason to hope, that the language used. by 
philosophers may be gradually improved in copiousness an 
distinctness ; and that improvements in knowledge and in lan- 
guage may go hand in hand, and facilitate each other. But I 
fear the imperfections of language can never be perfectly -re- 
medied while our knowledge is imperfect. - ide who 

However this may be, it is evident that the scanpceiivitetel o 
language, and much more the abuse of it, are the oceasion of 
many errors ; and that in many disputes which have engaged 
learned men, the difference has been partly, and in some pipe 
ly, about the meaning of words. 

Mr. Locke found it necessary to employ a fourth part of hist 
Essay on Human Understanding about words; their various 
kinds ; their imperfection and abuse, and the remedies of both; 
and has made many observations upon these subjects, well wor- 
thy of attentive perusal. 

The fourth class of pre jaliobe are the idola theatri, by which 
are meant prejudices arising from the systems or sects, in which 
we have been trained, or which we have adopted. | 

A false system once fixed in the mind, becomes, as it were, 
the medium through which we see objects : they receive a tinc- 
ture from it, and appear of another colour than when seen bya 
pure light. 

Upon the same subj ect, a Platonist, a Peripatetic, and an 
Epicurean, will think differently, not only in matters connected 
with his peculiar tenets, but even in things remote from them. 

A judicious history of the different sects of philosophers, and 
the different methods of philosophizing, which have obtained. 
among mankind, would be of no small use to direct men in the 
search of truth. In such a history, what would be of the 
greatest moment is not so much a minute detail of the dogmata 
of each sect, as a just. delineation of the spirit of the sect, and 
of that point of view in which things appeared to its founder.» 
This was perfectly understood, and, as far as concerns the theo- ; 
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ries of morals, is executed with great judgment and candour by 
Dr. Smith in his theory of moral sentiments. 

_ As there are certain temperaments of the body that dispose a 
‘man more to one class of diseases than to another ; and, on the 
other hand, diseases of that kind when they happen by accident, 
are apt to induce the temperament that is suited tothem ; there 
is something analogous to this in the diseases of the under- 
standing. 

A certain complexion of understanding may dispose a man to 
one system of opinions more than to another; and, on the other 
hand, a system of opinions, fixed in the mind by education or 
otherwise, gives that complexion to the understanding which is 
suited to them. 

It were to be wished, that the different systems that have 
prevailed could be classed according to their spirit, as well as 
named from their founders. Lord Bacon has distinguished 
false philosophy into the sophistical, the empirical, and the su- 
perstitious, and has made judicious observations upon each of 

these kinds. But apprehend this subject deserves to be treat- 
‘ed more fully by such a hand, if such a hand can be found. 
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THE power of reasoning is very nearly allied to that of j ‘ss ay 
ing; and it is of little consequence in the common affairs of li 
to distinguish them nicely. On this account, the same name is 
often given to both. We include both under the name of rea- 
son. ‘The assent we give to a proposition is called judgment, 
whether the proposition be self-evident, or derive its evidence 
by reasoning from other propositions. be eR dy 
Yet there is a distinction between reasoning and judging. 
Reasoning is the process by which we pass from one judgment 
to another which is the consequence of it. _ Accordingly, our 
judgments are distinguished into intuitive, which are not ground- 
ed upon any preceding judgment, and discursive, which are de- 
duced from some preceding judgment by reasoning. = 
In all reasoning, therefore, there must be a proposition infer- 
red, and one or more from which it is inferred. _ And this power 
of inferring, or drawing a conclusion, is only another name for 
reasoning ; the proposition inferred, being called the conclusion, 


and the proposition, or propositions from which it is eippanpes ; 


the premisses. % SE ea ee LL 
Reasoning may consist of many steps; the first SP oat 
being a premiss to a second, that to a third, and so on, till we 
come to the last conclusion. A process consisting of many 
steps of this kind, is so easily distinguished from judgment, that 
it is never called by that name. But when there is only 
a single step to the conclusion, the distinction is less obvious, 
and the process is sometimes called judgment, sometimes rea~ 
soning. gm, atl 
It is not strange, that, in common discourse, j ju ment and 
reasoning should not be very nicely distinguished, since the 
are in some cases confounded even by logicians. Weare ‘suet 
in logic, that judgment is expressed by one proposition, but that: 
reasoning requires two or three. But so various are the modes 
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of speech, that what in one mode is expressed by two or three 

ropositions, may in another mode be expressed by one. Thus 
r may say, God is good; therefore good men shall be happy. 
This is reasoning, of that kind which logicians call an enthy- 
meme, consisting of an antecedent proposition, and a conclu- 
sion drawn from it. But this reasoning may be expressed by 
one proposition, thus: Because God is good, good men shall be 
happy. This is what they call a casual proposition, and there- 
fore expresses judgment ; yet the enthymeme, which is reason- 
ing, expresses no more. 

Reasoning, as well as judgment, must be true or false; both 
are grounded upon evidence which may be probable or demon- 
strative, and both are accompanied with assent or belief. 

The power of reasoning is justly accounted one of the pre- 
rogatives of human nature; because by it many important 
truths have been, and may be discovered, which without it 
would be beyond our reach; yet it seems to be only a Kind of 
crutch to a limited understanding. We can conceive an un- 
derstanding, superior to human, to which that truth appears 
intuitively, which we can only discover by reasoning. For this 
cause, though we must ascribe judgment to the’ Almighty, we 
do not ascribe reasoning to him, because it implies some defect 
or limitation of understanding. Even among men, to use rea- 
soning in things that are self-evident, is trifling; like a man 
going upon crutches when he can walk upon his legs. 

What reasoning is, can be understood only by a man who has 
reasoned, and who is capable of reflecting upon this operation 
of his own mind. We can define it only by synonymous words 
or phrases, such as inferring, drawing a conclusion, and the like. 
The very notion of reasoning, therefore, can enter into the 
mind by no other channel than that of reflecting upon the ope- 
ration of reasoning in our own minds; and the notions of pre- 


‘misses and conclusion, of a syllogism, and all its constituent 


parts, of an enthymeme, sorites, demonstration, paralogism, and 
many others, have the same origin. 

It is nature undoubtedly that gives us the capacity of reason- 
ing. When this is wanting, no art nor education can supply it. 
But this capacity may be dormant through life, like the seed of 
a plant, which, for want of heat and moisture, never vegetates, 
This is probably the case of some savages. 

Although the capacity be purely the gift of Nature, and pro- 
bably given in very different degrees to different persons; yet 
the power of reasoning seems to be got by habit, as much as 
the power of walking or running. Its first exertions we are not 
able to recollect in ourselves, or clearly to discern in others, 
They are very feeble, and need.to be led by example, and sup- 
ported by authority. By degrees it acquires strength, chiefly 
by means of imitation and exercise. , c 
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The exercise of reasoning on various subjects) not only 
strengthens the faculty, but furnishes the mind with a store 
of materials. Every train of reasoning, which is familiar, 
becomes a beaten track in the way to many others. It re- 
moves many obstacles which lay in our way, and smooths ma- 
ny roads which we may have occasion to travel in future dis- 


quisitions. ec Ai ROE AR ber Mos Seach - 


When men of equal natural parts apply their reasoning — 
powers to any subject, the man who has reasoned much on the — 
same, or on similar subjects, has a like advantage over him who — 
has not; as the mechanit who has store <riadaginaaeae 2 
has of him ‘who bias his tools te make, or even toinvents ©) 


In a train of reasoning, the evidence of every step, where — 


nothing is left to be supplied by the reader or hearer, must be 
immediately discernible to every man’ of ripe understanding 


_ who has a distinct comprehension of the premisses and conclu- — 


sion, and who compares them together. ‘To bé able to'com= 
prehend, in one view, a combination of steps of this kindyis — 
more difficult, and seems to require a superior natural ability. 
In all, it may be much improved by habits PT eta chip 


But the highest talent in reasoning is the: invention of proofs; 


by which, truths remote from the premisses are brous 

Tn all works of understanding, invention has the highest praise ; 

it requires an extensive view of what relates to the subject, and 

a quickness in discerning those affinities and Giecorscont aura 

may be subservient to the purpose. Lede aRaeREE > all 
In all invention, there must be some andi in view : an 


city in finding out the road that leads to dinezorananaeal 


what we call invention. In this chiefly, as 1 apprehend, and im 
clearand distinct conceptions, consist that superiority of under= 
standing which we call genius. eM Ta 
In every chain of reasoning, the evidesidy of the last conclu- 
sion can be no greater than that of the weakest link of the 
chain, whatever may be the strength of the rests © 
The most remarkable distinction of reasonings is, that some 
are probable, others demonstrative. Hi) squab ae seg 
In every step of demonstrative reasoning,” the ‘inference is — 
necessary, and we perceive it to be impossible that the conclu- 
sion should not follow from the premisses. Improbable reason- 
ing, the connexion between the premisses and the conclusion is 
not necessary, nor do we perceive it to be Se oe 
first should be true while the last is false. eek aa, 
Hence demonstrative reasoning has no degrees, nor can one — 
demonstration be stronger than another, though, in) 
our faculties, one may be more easily te 
ther. Every demonstration gives equal strength to the con 
sion, and leaves no possibility of its being false. Fes 
It was, I think, the opinion of all the sta that demon- 
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strative reasoning can be applied only to truths that are neces- 
sary, and not to those that are contingent. In this, I believe, 
they judged right. Of all created things, the existence, the 
attributes, and consequently the relations resulting from those 
attributes, are contingent. They depend upon the will and 
power of him who made them. These are matters of fact, and 
admit not of demonstration. 

The field of demonstrative reasoning, therefore, is the vari- 
ous relations of things abstract, that is, of things which we 
conceive, without regard to their existence. Of these, as they 
are conceived by the mind, and are nothing but what they are 
conceived to be, we may have a clear and adequate compre- 
hension. Their relations and attributes are necessary and im- 
mutable. They are the things. to which the Pythagoreans and © 
Platonists gave the name of ideas. I would beg leave to bor- 
row this meaning of the word idea from those ancient philoso- 
phers, and then | must agree with them, that ideas are the only 
objects about which we can reason demonstratively. 

There are many even of our ideas about which we can carry 
on no considerable train of reasoning. Though they be ever 
so well defined and perfectly comprehended, yet their agree- 
ments and disagreements are few, and these are discerned at 
once. We may go astep or two in forming a conclusion with 
regard to such objects, but can go no further. There are 
others, about which we may, by a long train of demonstra- 
tiye reasoning, arrive at conclusions very remote and unex- 
pected. 

The reasonings 1 have met with that can be called strictly 
demonstrative, may, I think, be reduced to two classes. They 
are either metaphysical, or they are mathematical. 

In metaphysical reasoning, the process is always short. The 
conclusion is but a step or two, seldom more, from the first prin- 
ciple or axiom on which it is grounded, and the diferent con- 
clusions depend notone upon another. 

-Itis otherwise in mathematical reasoning. Here the field 
has no limits. One preposition leads on to another, that toa 
third, and so on without end. ie 

If it should be asked, why demonstrative reasoning has so 
wide a field in mathematics, while, in other abstract subjects, 
it is confined within very narrow limits? I conceive this jis 
chiefly owing to the nature of quantity, the object of mathe- 
matics. ) 

. Every quantity, as it has magnitude, andis divisible into parts 
without end, so in respect of its magnitude, it has a certain 
ratio to every, quantity of the kind. The ratios of quantities 
are innumerable, such as, a half, a third, a tenth, double, triple. 
All the powers of number are insufficient to express the variety 
of ratios, For there are innumerable ratios which cannot be 
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perfectly expressed by numbers, such as, the ratio of the side 
to the diagonal of a square, of the circumference of a circle to — 
the diameter. Of this infinite variety of ratios, everyone may” 
be clearly conceived, and distinctly expressed, so as to be in no’ 
danger of being mistaken for any other. > Taga ay 
Extended quantities, such as lines, surfaces, oil dey besides — 
the variety of relations they have in respect of magnitude, 
have no less variety in respect of figure ; and every mathema- 
tica] figure may be accurately defined, so as to een it 
from al] others. “x 
There is nothing of this kind in other objects of abstract — 
reasoning. Some of them have various degrees; but these 
are not capable of measure, nor can be said to have an assign- 
able ratio to others of the kind. They are either simple, or 
compounded of a few indivisible parts; and therefore, if we 
may be allowed the expression, can touch only in a few points. 
But mathematical quantities being made up of parts without 
number, can touch in innumerable points, oo be compared in 
innumerable different ways. jp emhit wil aE Fl 
There have been attempts made to measure the merit of | 
actions by the ratios of the affections and principles of action — 
from which they proceed. This may perhaps, in the way of 
analogy, serve to illustrate what was before known; but Ido — 
not think any truth can be discovered in this way. — There arey 
no doubt, degrees of benevolence. self-love, and other affec-) 
tions ; but, when we apply ratios to them, Lapprchendade have 
no distinct meaning. itng 
Some demonstrations are called direct, others indirect. ~The — 
first kind leads directly to the conclusion to be proved. Of the) — 
indirect some are called demonstrations ad absurdum. In these: 
the proposition contradictory to that which is to be proved is: 
demonstrated to be false, or to lead to an absurdity; whence 
it follows, that its contradictory, that is, the proposition to be: 
proved, istrue. This inference is grounded upon an axiom in: 
logic, that of two contradictory proposes if one be false, 
the other must be true. ret Aa" 
Another kind of indirect demabiistia tial proceuild by enume- — 
rating all the suppositions that can possibly be made concerning 
the proposition to be proved, and then demonstrating, that all — 
of them, excepting that which is to be proved, are false; whence 
it follows, that the excepted supposition is true. Thus one 
line is proved to be equal to another, by proving first that it 
cannot be greater, and then that it cannot be less: for it must 
be either greater, or less, or equal; and two of these sup- 
positions being demonstrated to be — the third must be 
true. ‘tM Tt.) Gi 
All these kinds of dentengrwtaila are used in mathematics, 
and perhaps some others. They have all equal strength. ‘The 
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direct demonstration is preferred where it can be had, for this 
reason only, as | apprehend, because it is the shortest road 
to the conclusion. The nature of the evidence and its strength 
is the same in all; only we are conducted to it by different 
roads. 


CHAPTER II. 


asi 


- WHETHER MORALITY BE CAPABLE OF DEMONSTRATION. 


WHAT has been said of demonstrative reasoning may help us 
to judge of an opinion of Mr. Locke, advanced in several pla- 
ces of his Essay; to wit, “That morality is capable of demon- 
stration, as well as mathematics.” : 

In book 3. chap. 11, having observed, that mixed modes, es- 
pecially those belonging to morality, being such combinatious of 
ideas as the mind puts together of its own choice, the signi- 
fication of their names may be perfectly and exactly defined, 
he adds, : 

Sect. 16. “Upon this ground it is that I am bold to think, 
that morality is capable of demonstration as well as mathema- 
tics: since the precise real essence of the things moral words 
stand for may be perfectly known, and so the congruity or 
incongruity of the things themselves be certainly discovered, in 
which consists perfect knowledge. Nor let any one object, 
that the names of substances are often to be made use of in 
morality, as well as those of modes, from which will arise ob- 
scurity: for as to substances, when concerned in moral dis- 
courses, their divers natures are not so much inquired into as 
supposed: v.g. When we say that man is subject to law, we 
mean nothing by man but a corporeal rational creature. What 
the real essence or other qualities of that creature are, in this 
case, is no way considered. ' 

Again, in book 4. chap. 3.§18. “The idea of a Supreme 
Being, whose workmanship we are, and the idea of ourselves, 
being such as are clear in us, would, I suppose, if duly con- 
sidered and pursued, afford such foundation of our duty and 
rules of action, as might place morality among the sciences. ca- 
pable of demonstration. The relation of other modes may 
certainly be perceived, as well as those of number and exten- 
sion; and I cannot see why they should not be capable of de- 
monstration, if due methods were thought on to examine or pur- 
sue their agreement or disagreement.” . 

He afterwards gives as instances, two propositions as moral 
propositions, of which we may be as certain as of any in mathe- 
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matics ; and considers at large what may have given the advan- 
tage to the ideas of quantity, and made — yes pyc 
capable of certainty and demonstration. = | ; 
Again, in the 12th chapter of the same book, § 7, “This . 
I think I may say, that if other ideas that are the real, as well © 
as nominal essences of their several species, were ‘pursued in 
the -way familiar to mathematicians, they would carry our 
thoughts further, and with greater evidence and clearness, than — 
possibly we are apt to imagine. This gaye me the confidenc: 
advance that conjecture which I suggest, chap. 3. viz. That | 
morality is capable of demonstration as well as mathematics.” 
From these passages it appears, that this opinion was nota i 
transient thought, but what he had revolved in his mind on dif- } 
ferent occasions. He offers his reasons for it, illustrates it by | 
examples, and considers at length the causes that have led men : 
to think mathematics more capable of ‘dominptention) than the — 
principles of morals. PO. aoa cia ae é 
Some of his learned conceopo niente, particularly: his friend 
Mr. Molyneux, urged and importuned him to’ compose a system _ 
of morals according to the idea he had advanced in his Essay ;- 4 
and, in his answer to these solicitations, he only pleads other 
occupations, without suggesting any change of his opinion, or — 
any great difficulty in the execution of what was desired. © 4 
The reason he gives for this opinion is ingenious; and his — 
regard for virtue, the highest prerogative of the human species, — 
made him fond of an opinion which seemed ‘to be favourable to 
virtue, and to have a just foundationin reason. 
We need not, however, be afraid, that the I A AH: f 
may suffer bya ‘free and candid examination. of this question, or — 
indeed of any question whatever. For the interests of truth 
and of virtue can never be found in opposition. Darkness — 
and error may befriend vice, but can never be feousabbectia d 
virtue. fo orp atts, cad 
Those eiilosptles wi think that our determinations in { 
morals are nat real judgments, that right and wrong inhuman — 
conduct are only certain feelings or sensations in the person who i 
contemplates the action, must reject Mr. Locke’s opinion — 
without examination. For if the principles of morals be not’a 
matter of judgment, but of feeling only, there can bemo de= — 
monstration of them; nor can any other reason be’ given for 
them, but that men are so constituted by the Author of their 
being, as to contemplate with pleasure the actions. rege: i 
virtuous, and with disgust those we call vicious. 9 | 
It is not therefore to be expected, that the philosophers of 
this class should think this opinion of Mr. Locke worthy of exami- 
nation, since it is founded upon what they think a false hypothe- 
sis. But if our determinations in morality be real judgments, 
and like all other judgments, be either true or false, it is not 
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unimportant to understand upon what kind of evidence those 
judgments rest.. ) 

_ The argument offered by Mr. Locke, to show that morality is 
capable of demonstration, is, “‘ That the precise real essence of 
the things moral words stand for may be perfectly known, and so 
the congruity or incongruity of the things themselves be perfectly 
discovered, in which consists perfect knowledge.”’ 

It is true, that the field of demonstration is the various rela- 
tions of things conceived abstractly, of which we may have per- 
fect and adequate conceptions. And Mr. Locke, taking all the 
things which moral words stand for to be of this kind concluded 
that morality is as capable of demonstration as mathematics. 

' Lacknowledge, that the names of the virtues and vices, of 
right and obligation, of liberty and property, stand for things 
abstract, which may be accurately defined, or, at least, conceived 
as distinctly and adequately as mathematical quantities. And 
thence indeed it follows, that their mutual relations may be per- 
éeived as clearly and certainly as mathematical truths. ; 

Of this Mr. Locke gives two pertinent examples. The first, 
“ where there is no property, there is no injustice, is,’ says he, 
“4 proposition as certain as any demonstration in Kuclid.” 
| When injustice is defined to be a violation of property, it is 
as necessary a truth, that there can be no injustice where there 
is no property, as that you cannot take from a man that. which 
he has not. 

The second example is, “that no government allows absolute 
liberty.” This is a truth no less certain and necessary. 

Such abstract truths I would call metaphysical, rather than 
moral. We give the name of mathematical, to truths that ex- 
press the relations of quantities considered abstractly ; all other 
abstract traths may be called metaphysical. But if those men- 
tioned’by Mr. Locke are to be called moral truths, I agree with 
him, that there are many such that are necessarily true, and that 
have all the evidence that mathematical truths can have. 
~ It ought however to be remembered, that, as was before ob- 
served, the relations of things abstract, perceivable by us, ex- 
cepting those of mathematical quantities, are few, and for the 
most partimmediately discerned, so as not to require that train 
of reasoning which we calldemonstration. Their evidence re- 
sembles more that of mathematical axioms, than mathematical 
propositions. 

. This appears in the two propositions given as examples by 

Mr. Locke. The first follows immediately from the definition 

of injustice ; the second from the definition of government. 

Their evidence may more properly be called intuitive than de- 

monstrative : and this | apprehend to be the case, or nearly the 
_ case, of all abstract truths that are not mathematical, for the 
reason given in the last chapter. 
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The propositions which I think are properly called moral, 
are those that affirm some moral obligation to be, or not to be 
incumbent on one or more individual persons. To such propo- 
sitions, Mr. Locke’s reasoning does not apply, because the 
subjects of the proposition are not things whose real essence — 
may be perfectly known. They are the creatures of God; 
their obligation results from the constitution which God has 
- given them, and the circumstances in which he has placed them. 
That an individual has sucha constitution, and is placed in such 
circumstances, is not an abstract and necessary, but a contingent: 
truth., Itis a matter of fact, and therefore not capable of de- 
monstrative evidence, which belongs only to necessary truths. 

The evidence which every man has of his own existence, 
though it be irresistible, is not demonstrative. And the same 
thing may be said of the evidence which every man has, that he 
is a moral agent, and under certain moral obligations. . In like 
manner the evidence we have of the existence of other men is — 
not demonstrative ; nor is the evidence we have of their being 
endowed with those faculties which make them moral and ac- 
countable agents. are olachi ereals 

If a man had not the faculty given him by God of perceiving ~ 
certain things in conduct to be right, and others to be wrong, and 
of perceiving his obligation to do what is right, and not to do what 
is wrong, he would not be a moral and accountable being.» 

If a man be endowed with such a faculty, there must be some 
things, which, by this faculty, are immediately discerned to be 
right, and others to be wrong; and therefore there must be in 
morals, as in othersciences, first principles, which donot derive 
their evidence from any antecedent principles, but may be said 
to be intuitively discerned. 1p eh enol ig 

Moral truths, therefore, may be divided into two classes; to — 
wit, such as are self-evident to every man whose understanding — 
and moral faculty are ripe, and such as are deduced by reason= — 
ing from those that are self-evident. If the: first be not dis- — 
cerned. without reasoning, the last never can be, by any rea- 
soning. Us ake se eee oe 

If any man could say with sincerity, that he is conscious of no — 
obligation to consult his own present and future happiness; tobe — 
faithful to his engagements ; to obey his Maker; to injure no 
man ; I know not what reasoning, either probable or demonstra- — 
tive, I could use to convince him of any moral duty. As you — 
cannot reason in mathematics witha man who denies the axioms, — 
as little can you reason with aman in morals who denies the first 
principles of morals. The man who does not, by the light of his” 
own mind, perceive some things in conduct to be right, and others” 
to be. wrong, is as incapable of reasoning about morals, as a blind 
manis about colours. Such a man, if any such man ever was, 
would be no moral agent, nor capable of any moral obligation. 
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_ Some first principles of morals must be immediately discerned, 

otherwise we have no foundation on which others can rest, or 
from which we can reason. 
» Every man knows certainly, that, what he approves in other 
men he ought to do in like circumstances, and that he ought not to 
do what he condemns in other men. Every man knows that he 
ought, with candour, to use the best means of knowing his duty. 
To every man who has a conscience, these things are self-evident. 
They are immediate dictates of our moral faculty, which is a 
part of the human constitution ; and every man condemns him- 
self, whether he will or not, when he knowingly acts contrary to 
them. ‘The evidence of these fundamental principles of morals, 
and of others that might be named, appears therefore to me to be 
intuitive rather than demonstrative. 

The man who acts according to the dictates of his conscience, 
and takes due pains to be rightly informed of his duty, is a perfect 
man with regard to morals, and merits no blame, whatever may 
be the imperfections or errors of his understanding. He who 
knowingly acts contrary to them is conscious of guilt, and self- 
condemned. Every particular action that falls evidently within 
the fundamental rules of morals is evidently his duty; and it re- 

uires no reasoning to convince him that it is so. 

Thus | think it appears that every man of common understand- 
ing knows certainly, and without reasoning, the ultimate ends he 
ought to pursue, and that reasoning is necessary only to discover 
the most proper means of attaining them: and in this, indeed, a 
good man may often be in doubt. 

Thus, a magistrate knows that it is his duty to promote the 
good of the community which has intrusted him with authority ; 
and to offer to prove this to him by reasoning would be to affront 
him. But whether such a scheme of conduct in his office, or 
another, may best serve that end, he may in many cases be doubt- 
ful. I believe,in such cases, he can very rarely have demonstrative 
evidence. His conscience determines the end he ought to pur- 
sue, and he has intuitive evidence that his end is good ; but pru- 
dence must determine the means of attaining that end ; and pru- 
dence can very rarely use demonstrative reasoning, but must rest 
in what appears most probable. é 

I apprehend, that in every kind of duty we owe to God or 
man, the case is similar: that is, that the obligation of the most 
general rules of duty is self-evident; that the application of 
those rules to particular actions is often no less evident ; and 
that, when it is not evident, but requires reasoning, that reason- 
ing can very rarely be of the demonstrative, but must be of the 
prebable kind. Sometimes it depends upon the temper and ta- 
lents, and circumstances of the man himself; sometimes upon 
the character and circumstances of others; sometimes upon 
both; and these are things which admit not of demonstration. 
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Every man is bound to employ the talenis which God has given 
him to the best purpose ; but if, through accidents which he could 
not foresee, or ignorance which was invincible, they be less use- 
fully employed than they might have been, this will not be im- 
puted to him by his righteous Judge. » ) 

It is a common and a just observation, that the man of virtue 
plays a surer game in order to obtain his end than the man. of the | 
world. It is not, however, because he reasons better concerning 
the means of ‘attaining his end; for the children of this world are — 
often wiser in their generation than the children of light. But | 
the reason of the observation is, that involuntary errors, unfore- 
seen accidents, and invincible ignorance, which affect deeply all 
the concerns of the present world, have no effect upon virtue or 
its reward. ‘94x \ 

In the common occurrences of life, a man pes integrity, who 
has exercised his moral faculty in judging what is night and 
what is wrong, sees his duty. without reasoning, as he sees the ; 
highway. The cases that require reasoning are few, compared 
with those that require none ; and a man may be very honest and 
virtuous who cannot reason, and who knows not what demonstra- 
tion means. 

The power of reasoning, in those that have it, may os abused | 
in morals, as in other matters. To a man who uses it with an 
upright heart, and a single eye to find what is his duty, it will be 
of great use; but when it is used to justify what a man has a 
strong inclination to do, it will only serve to deceive himself and 
others. When a man can reason, his passions will REAZQDy; and 
they are the most cunning sophists we meet with... - 

If the rules of virtue were left to be discovered by demonstra- 
tive reasoning, or by reasoning of any kind, sad would be the 
condition of the far greater part of men, who have not the means 
of cultivating the power of reasoning. | As virtue is th business 
of all men, the first principles of itare written in their earts, in 
characters so legible, that no man can pretend ieperapee of 
them, or of his obligation to practise them. 

Some knowledge of duty and of moral obligation is necessary 
toallmen. Withoutit they could not be moral and accountable 
creatures, nor capable of being members of civil society. It may 
therefore be presumed, that nature has put this knowledge with- 
in the reach of all men. Reasoning and demonstration. are 
weapons which the greatest part of mankind never was able to 
wield, The knowledge that is necessary to all, must be attain- 
able by all. We see it is so in what pertains to the natural 
life of man. 

Some knowledge of things that are useful, and things that are 
hurtful, is so necessary to all men, that without it the species 
would soon perish. __ But it is not by reasoning that this know- 
edges is got, far less by demonstrative reasoning. Itis by our 
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senses, by memory, by experience, by information; means of 
knowledge that are open to all men, and put the learned and the 
unlearned, those who can reason and those who cannot, upon a 
level. 

It may therefore be expected, from the analogy of nature, 
that such a knowledge of morals as is necessary to all men, 
should be had by means more suited to the abilities of all men 
than demonstrative reasoning is. 

This | apprehend, is in fact the case. When men’s faculties 
are ripe, the first principles of morals into which all moral rea- 
soning may be resolved, are perceived intuitively, and in a man- 
ner more analogous to the perceptions of sense than to the con- 
clusions of demonstrative reasoning. 

Upon the whole, I agree with Mr. Locke, that propositions 
expressing the congruities and incongruities of things abstract, 
which moral words stand for, may have all the evidence of ma- 
thematical truths. But this is not peculiar to things which mo- 
ral words stand for. It is common to abstract propositions of 
every kind. For instance, you cannot take from a man what he 
has not. A man cannot be bound and perfectly free at the same 
time. I think no man will call these moral truths, but they are 
necessary truths, and as evident as any in mathematics. Indeed, 
they are very nearly allied to the two which Mr. Locke gives as 
instances of moral propositions capable of demonstration. Of 
such abstract propositions, I think it may more properly be 
said, that they have the evidence of mathematical axioms, than 
that they are capable of demonstration. 

There are propositions of another kind, which alone deserve 
the name of moral propositions. They aresuch as aflirm some- 
thing to be the duty of persons that really exist. These are not 
abstract propositions ; and therefore Mr. Locke’s reasoning does 
notapply tothem. The truth of all such propositions depends 
upon the constitution and circumstances of the persons to whom 
they are applied. 

Of such propositions, there are some that are self-evident to 
every man that has a conscience ; and these are the principles 
from which all moral reasoning must be drawn. They may be 
called the axioms of morals. But our reasoning from these 
axioms to any duty that is not self-evident, can very rarely be 
demonstrative. Nor is this any detriment to the cause of virtue, 
‘because to act against what appears most probable in a matter 
of duty, is as real a trespass against the first principles of mo- 
rality, as to act against demonstration ; and because he who has 
but one talent in reasoning, and makes the proper use of it, shall 
be accepted, as well as he to whom God has given ten. 
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CHAPTER III. vs Tb 
OF PROBABLE REASONING. ere re x , 5 - 


THE field of demonstration, as has been observed, is neces- 
sary truth; the field of probable reasoning is contingent truth, 
not what necessarily must be at all times, but what is, or was, 
or shall be. + matelous i: f 

No contingent truth, is capable of strict demonstration; but 
necessary truths may sometimes have probable evidence. _ 

Dr. Wallis discovered many important mathematical truths, 
by that kind of induction which draws a general conclusion from 
particular premisses. This is not strict demonstration, but, in 


some cases, gives as full conviction as demonstration itself; and — 


aman may be certain, that a truth is demonstrable before it 
ever has been demonstrated. In other cases, a mathematical 
proposition may have such probable evidence from induction or 
analogy, as encourages the mathematician to inyestigate its de- 
monstration. But still the reasoning proper to mathematical 
and other necessary truths, is demonstration; and that which is 
proper to contingent truths, is probable reasoning. , 
These two kinds of reasoning, differ in other respects. In 
demonstrative reasoning, one argument is as good as a thousand. 
One demonstration may be more elegant than another; it may 
be more easily comprehended, or it may be more subservient to 
some purpose beyond the present. On any of these accounts 
it may deserve a preference: but then it is sufficient by itself; 
it needs no aid from another; it can receive none. To add 
more demonstrations of the same conclusion, would bea kind of 
tautology in reasoning ; because one demonstration, clearly com- 
prehended, gives all the evidence we are capable of receiving. 
The strength of probabie reasoning, for the most part, de- 
pends not upon any one argument, but upon many which unite 
their force, and lead to the same conclusion. Anyone of them 
by itself would be insufficient to convince ; but the whole taken 
together may have a force that is irresistible, so that to desire 
more evidence would be absurd. Would any man seek new 
arguments to prove that there were such persons as king Charles 
the first, or Oliver Cromwell ? F 
Such evidence may be compared to a rope made up of many 
slenderfilaments twisted together.. The rope has strength more 
than sufficient to bear the stress laid upon it, though no one of 
the filaments of which it is composed would be sufficient for 
that purpose. 
lt is a common observation, that it is unreasonable to require 
demonstration for things which do not admit of it. Itis no less 
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unreasonable to require reasoning of any kind for things which 
are known without reasoning. All reasoning must be grounded 
upon truths which are known without reasoning. In every 
branch of real knowledge there must be first principles whose 
truth is known intuitively, without reasoning, either probable or 
demonstrative. They are not grounded on reasoning, but all rea- 
soning Is grounded on them. It has been shown, that there are 
first principles of necessary truths, and first principles of contin- 
gent truths. Demonstrative reasoning ts grounded upon the for- 
mer, and probable reasoning upon the latter. 

‘That we may not be embarrassed by the ambiguity of words, 
itis proper to observe, that there isa popular meaning of pro- 
bable evidence which ought not to be confounded with the philo- 
sophical meaning above explained. 

In common language, probable evidence is considered as an 
inferior degree of evidence, and is opposed to certainty : so that 
what is certain is more than probabie, and what is only proba- 
ble is not certain. Philosophers consider probable evidence, 
not as a degree, but as a species of evidence which is opposed, 
not to certainty, but to another species of evidence called de- 
monstration. 

Demonstrative evidence has no degrees; but probable 
evidence, taken in the philosophical sense, has all degrees, from 
the very least, to the greatest¥ which we call certainty. 

That there is such a city as Rome, I am as certain as of any 
proposition in Euclid; but the evidence is not demonstrative, 
but of that kind which philosophers call probable. Yet, in 
common language, it would sound oddly to say, it is probable 
there is such a city as Rome; because it would imply some 
degree of doubt or uncertainty. ; 

Taking probable evidence, therefore, in the philosophical 
sense, as it is opposed to demonstrative, it may have any degree 
of evidence, from the least to the greatest. 

I think, in most cases, we measure the degrees of evidence 
by the effect they have upon a sound understanding, when 
comprehended clearly and without prejudice. Every degree 
of evidence perceived by the mind, produces a proportioned 
degree of assent or belief. The judgment may be in perfect 
suspense between two contradictory opinions, when there is tio 
evidence for either, or equal evidence for both. The least 
preponderancy on one side inclines the judgment in proportion. 
Belief is mixed with doubt, more or less, until we come to the 
highest degree of evidence, when all doubt vanishes, and the 
belief is firm and immoyeable. ‘This degree of evidence, the 
highest the human faculties can attain, we call certainty. 

Probable evidence not only differs in kind from demonstrative, 
put is itself of different kinds. The chief of these | shall 
mention, without pretending to make a complete enumeration. 
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The first kind is that of human testimony, upon which the 
greatest part of human knowledge is built. = * 
The faith of history depends upon it, as well as the judgment — 


a 


of solemn tribunals, with regard to men’s acquired rights, and 
with regard to their guilt or innocence when they are charged 
with crimes. A great part of the business of the judge, of © 
counsel at the bar, of the historian, the critic, and the anti- — 
quarian, is to canvass and weigh this kind of evidence; and no 
man can act with common prudence in the ordinary occurren- — 
ces of life, who has not some competent judgment of it. = = 
The belief we give to testimony in many cases is not solely 
grounded upon the veracity of the testifier. In a single 
testimony, we consider the motives a man might have to falsify. 
If there be no appearance of any such motive, much more if — 
there be motives on the other side, his testimony has weight 
independent of his moral character. If the testimony be : 
circumstantial, we consider how far the circumstances agree — 
together, and with things that are known. It isso very difficult ‘ 
to fabricate a story, which cannot be detected by a judicious 
examination of the circumstawces, that it acquires evidence, 
by being able to bear such a trial. There isan art in detecting 
false evidence in judicial proceedings, well known to able 
judges and barristers ; so that | believe few false witnesses leave 
the bar without suspicion of ‘their guilt. : 
When there is an agreement of many witnesses in a great — 
variety of circumstances, without the possibility of a previous 
; 
j 
K 


concert, the evidence may be equal to that of demonstration. 

A second kind of probable evidence, is the authority of 
those who are good judges of the point in question. The 
supreme court of judicature of the British nation is often — 
determined by the opinion of lawyers in a point of law, of 
physicians in a point of medicine, and of other artists, in what 
relates to their several professions. And, in the common 
affairs of life, we frequently rely upon the judgment of others, 
in points of which we are not proper judges ourselves. 

A third kind of probable evidence, is that by which we 
recognize the identity of things, and persons of our acquaintance. 
That two swords, two horses, or two persons, may be so 
perfectly alike, as not to be distinguishable by those to whom 
they are best known, cannot be shown to be impossible. But — 
we learn either from nature, or from experience, that it never 
happens ; or so very rarely, that a person or thing, well known 
to us, is immediately recognized without any doubt, when we ~ 
perceive the marks or signs by which we were in use to distin- _ 
guish it from all other individuals of the kind. 

This evidence we rely upon in the most important affairs of 
life ; and, by this evidence, the identity, both of things and of 
persons, is determined in courts of judicature. 
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A fourth kind of probable evidence, is that which we have of 


“Yhen’s future actions and conduct, from the general principles of 


action in man, or from our knowledge of the individuals. 
_ Notwithstanding the folly and vice that is to be found among 
men, there is a certain degree of prudence and probity which 
we rely upof in every man that is not insane. If it were not 
so, no man would be safe in the company of another, and 
there could be no society among mankind. If men were as 
much disposed to hurt, as to do good, to lie as to speak truth, 
they could not live together; they would keep at as great 
distance from one another as possible, and the race would soon 
erish. ; 
, We expect that men will take some care of themselves, of 
their family, friends, and reputation: that they will not injure 
ethers without some temptation: that they will have some 
gratitude for good offices, and some resentment of injuries. 

Such maxims with regard to human conduct are the founda- 
tion of all political reasoning, and of common prudence in the 
conduct of life. Hardly can a man form any project in public 
or in private life, which does not depend,upon the conduct of 
other men, as well as his own, and which does not go upon the 
supposition that men will act sucha part in such circumstances. 
This evidence may be probable in a very high degree, but can 
never be demonstrative. The best concerted project may fail, 
and wise counsels may be frustrated, because some individual 
acted a part which it would have been against all reason to 
expect. 

Another kind of probable evidence, the counterpart of the* 
last, is that by which we collect men’s characters and cesigns 
from their actions, speech, and other external signs. 

We see not men’s hearts, nor the principles by which they 
are actuated; but there are external signs of their principles 
and dispositions, which, though not certain, may sometimes be 
more trusted than their professions ; and it is from external signs 
that we must draw all the knowledge we can attain of men’s 
characters. 

The next kind of probable evidence I mention, is that which 
mathematicians call the probability of chances. 

We attribute some events to chance, because we know only 
the remote cause which must produce some one event of a 
number ; but know not the more immediate cause which deter- 
mines a particular event of that number, in preference to the 
others. 

I think all the chances about which we reason in mathematics 
are of this kind. Thus, in throwing a just die upon a table, 
we say it is an equal chance which of the six sides shall be 
turned up; because neither the person who throws, nor the by- 
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standers know the precise measure of force and direction 1 
cessary to turn up any one side rather than ees There 
are here, therefore, six events, one of which must happen; and ~ 
as all are supposed to have an equal probability, the probability 
of any one side being turned up, the ace, for instance, is as one 
to the remaining number five. : 4 late Aucoin 

The probability of turning up two aces with two dice is as 
one to thirty-five; because here there are thirty-six events, each 
of which has equal probability. riage Ra ACRE 

Upon such principles as these, the doctrine of chances has 
furnished a field of demonstrative reasoning of great extent, 
although the events about which this reasoning is employed be — 
not necessary, but contingent, and be not certain, but probable. 

This may seem to contradict a principle before advanced, 
that contingent truths are not capable of demonstration ; but it 
does not: for, in the mathematical reasonings about chance, 
the conclusion demonstrated, is not, that such an event shall hap- 
pen, but that the probability of its happening bears such a ratio 
to the probability of its failing ; and this conclusion is necessary 
upon the suppositionson which it is grounded. . 

The last kind of probable evidence | shall mention, is that by 
which the known laws of nature have been discovered, and the — 
effects which have been produced by them in former ages, or 
which may be expected in time to come. Le Alda denial 

The laws of nature are the rules by which the Supreme Be- 
ing governs the world. We deduce them only from facts that — 
fall within our own observation, or are properly attested by thos 
who have observed them. ao {4 

The knowledge of some of the laws of nature is necessary to 
all men in the conduct of life. These are soondiscovered, even — 
by savages. They know that fire burns, that water drowns, that — 
bodies gravitate toward the earth. They know that day and 
night, summer and winter, regularly succeed each other. As 
far back as their experience and information reach, they know 
that these have happened regularly ; and, upon this ground, they 
are led, by the constitution of human nature, to expect that they 
will happen in time to come, in like circumstances, _ 

The knowledge which the philosopher attains of the laws of 
nature differs from that of the vulgar, not in the first principles 
on which it is grounded, but in its extent and accuracy. He ~ 
collects with care the phenomena that lead to the same conclu- 
sion, and compares them with those that seem to contradict or 
to limit it. He observes the circumstances on which every 
phenomenon depends, and distinguishes them carefully from 
those that are accidentally conjoined with it. He puts natural. 
bodies in their various situations, and applies them to one another 
in various ways, on purpose to observe the effect ; and thus ac- 
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quires from his senses a more extensive knowledge of ihe course 
of nature in a short time, than could be collected by casual 
observation in many ages. 

~ But what is the result of his laborious researches? It is, that, 
as far as he has been able to observe, such things have alwayshap- 
pened in such circumstances, and such bodies have always been 
found to have such properties. These are matters of fact, at- 
tested by sense, memory and testimony, just as the few facts 
which the vulgar know are attested to them. 

And what conclusions does the philosopher draw from the 
facts he has collected? They are, that like events have happen- 
ed in former times in like circumstances, and will happen in 
time to come ; and these conclusions are built on the very same 
ground on which the simple rustic concludes that the sun will 
rise to-morrow. 

Facts reduced to general rules, and the consequences of those 
general rules, are all that we really know of the material world. 
And the evidence that such general rules have no exceptions, 
as well as the evidence that they will be the same in time to 
come as they have been in time past, can never be demonstra- 
tive. Itis only that species of evidence which philosophers 
call probable. General rules may have exceptions or limitations 
which no man ever had occasion to observe. The laws of na- 
ture may be changed by him who establishedthem. But weare 
led by our constitution to rely upon their continuance with as 
little doubt as if it was demonstrable. 

‘I pretend not to have made a complete enumeration of all 
the kinds of probable evidence; but those | have mentioned 
are sufficient to show, that the far greatest part, and the most 
interesting part of our knowledge, must rest upon evidence of 
this kind; and that many things are certain for which we have 
only that kind of evidence which philosophers call probable. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF MR. HUME’S SKEPTICISM WITH REGARD TO REASON. 
IN the Treatise of Human Nature, book 1. part 4. sect. 1. 
the author undertakes to prove two points: Ist, that all that is 
called human knowledge, meaning demonstrative knowledge, is 
only probability; and 2dly, that this probability, when duly 
examined, vanishes by degrees, and leaves at last no evidence 
at all: so that in the issue, there is no ground to believe any 
one proposition rather than its contrary, and “all those are 
certaimly fools who reason or believe any thing.”’ 
According to this account, reason, that boasted prerogative of 
VOL. Ile 50 - 
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man, and the light of his mind, is an ignis which 
the wandering traveller, and leaves him a ae absolute 
ness. a Chee Ee 
How unhappy i is the condition of rian; born ubtler a necessity 
of believing contradictions, and of ie ie a guide w con 
fesses herself to be a false one! Asia ay? ty oe 


adopted by any man in his serises. aaa this aiithe “had 
shown that ‘“‘all the rules of logic required ; a total extinction of 
all belief and evidence,” he himself, and all ‘mien that are not 
insane, must have believed many things, and yi Heavae 
the evidence which he had sueiugtiienede ty oe} Gow aT 
This indeed he is so candid as to ackiowtee 3 find 
himself absolutely and necessarily determined to live id talk 
and act like other people in the common affa life.” And 
since reason is incapable of dispelling these clouds, most forte 
rately it happens, that nature herself suffices to that purpose, 
and cures him of this philosophical melancholy and de lirium. 
See sect. 7. - witli. ms atl Cabo de ea 
This was surely a very kind and friendly interposition o 
nature ; for the ofects of this P ilosophical delitium, ‘irearriad 
into life, must have been very melancholy. i tid ser 
But what pity is it, that nature, whatever is meant 
personage, so kind in curing this delirium, should Hl er 
as to cause it. Doth the same fountain send forth waters 
and bitter ? Is it not more probable, that if the ‘cure was the. 
work of nature, the disease came from another — 
the work of the philosopher? 14 SAPO DNAS 
To pretend to prove by reasoning that thére-idtenb toveaths 
reason, does indeed look like a philosophical deliriur tis 
like a man’s pretending to see clearly, that he hit and all 
other men are blind. : oe ea ww 
A common symptom of delirium ts, to think that all other men 
are fools or mad. This appears to have been the case of our 
author, who concluded, “ That all those are certainly fools who 
reason or believe any thing. Me ome Ply end 
Whatever was the cause of this delirium, it must be granted, 
that if it was real and not feigned, it was not to be cured by 
reasoning: for what can be more absurd than ‘to atter 
convince aman by reasoning who disowns the authority of re a. 
It was therefore very fortunate that nature found other 
of curing it. i Ay aang 
It may, however, not be i improper to inquire, whether, as the. — 
author th inks, it was produced by a just application of the | 
of logic, or, as others may be apt to think, by the misappli 
and abuse of them. £46 RMR TP 4 
First, Because we are fallible, the author infers that allknow- 
ledge degenerates into probability. 
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. ‘Phat man, and probably every created being, is fallible ; and 
that a fallible being cannot have that perfect comprehension and 
assurance of truth which an infallible being has, | think ought to 
be granted. It becomes a fallible being to be modest, open to 
new light, and sensible, that by some false bias, or by rash judging, 
he may be misled. If this be called a degree of skepticism, I 
cannot help approving of it, being persuaded, that the man who 
makes the best use he can of the faculties which God has given 
him, without thinking them more perfect than they really are, 
may have all the belief that is necessary in the conduct of life, 
and all that is necessary to his acceptance with his Maker. 

It is granted then, that human judgments ought always to be 
formed with an humble sense of our fallibility in judging. 

This is all that can be inferred by the rules of logic from 
our being fallible. Andif this be all that is meant by our know- 
ledge degenerating into probability, I know no person of a 
different opinion. ; 

But it may be observed, that the author here uses the word 
probability in a sense for which I know no authority but his own. 
Philosophers understand probability as opposed to demonstra- 

‘tion; the vulgar as opposed to certainty ; but this author under- 
stands it as opposed to infallibility, which no man claims. 

One who believes himself to be fallible, may still hold it to 
be certain that two and two make four, and that two contradic- 
tory propositions cannot both be true. He may believe some 
things to be probable only, and other things to be demonstrable, 
without making any pretence to infallibility. 

_ If we use words in their proper meaning, it is impossible that 
demonstration should degenerate into probability from the imper- 
fection of our faculties. Our judgment cannot change the nature 
of the things about which we judge. Whatis really demonstra- 
tion, will still be so, whatever judgment we form concerning it. 
It may likewise be observed, that when we mistake that for 
demonstration which really is not, the consequence of this 
mistake is, not that demonstration degenerates into probability , 
but that what we took to be demonstration is no proof at all; 
for one false step in a demonstration destroys the whole, but 
cannot turn it into another kind of proof. 

Upon the whole, then, this first conclusion of our author, that 
the fallibility of human judgment turns all knowledge into proba- 
_ bility, if understood literally, isabsurd ; but if it be only a figure 
of speech, and means no more, but that, in all our judgments, 

_ we ought to be sensible of our fallibility, and ought to hold our 
opinions with that modesty that becomes fallible creatures, 
which I take to be what the author meant, this, I think, nobody 
denies, nor was it necessary 'to enter into a laborious proof of it. 
One is never in greater danger of transgressing against the 
ules of logic, than in attempting to, prove what needs no proof. 
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Of this we have’ an instance in this very case: for the 
begins his proof, that all human judgments are fallible, 
affirming that some are infallible, == “rneheen® 
“In all demonstrative sciences,” says he “ the rule 
tain and infallible; but when we apply them, our i e 
uncertain faculties are very apt to depart’ from them, and fall 
into error.’ “ootretienay ype 
He had forgot, surely, that the rules of demonstrative sciences 
are discovered by our fallible and uncertain faculties, and have 
no authority but that of human judgment." If they be in fallib: 
some human judgments are infalhble; and there are many 
various branches. of human wledge ‘whickichades as goc 
claim to infallibility as the rules of the demonstrative science 
We have reason here to find fault with our author for not 
being skeptical enough, as well as for a mistake irreasoningy” 
when he claims infallibility to certain decisions of the human’ — 
faculties, in order to prove that all their decisions are fallible. - 
The second point which he attempts to prove, is, that this 
probability, when duly examined, ‘suffers a continual d 
and at last a total extinction. + th anne sap 
The obvious consequence of this is, that no fallible being ca 
have good reason to- believe any thing at all; but let us t : 
the proof. : ase ian 
“In every judgment, we ought to’ correct the first j judgment — 
derived from the nature of the object, by another: jud ia cana 
derived from the nature of the understanding. Bes a | 
original uncertainty inherent in the subject, there arises another, 
derived from the weakneés of the faculty which judges. | 
adjusted these two uncertainties together, we are oblige: » by 
our reason, to add a new uncertainty, derived from the possibi- 
lity of error in the estimation we make of the truth and fidelity 
of our faculties. This is a doubt, of which, if we closely — 
pursue our reasoning, we cannot avoid giving a dec on. nBat 
this decision, though: it should be favourable» to our precedin ae 
judgment, being founded only on probability, rerio en still 
further our first evidence. The third uncertainty must in 
manner be criticised by a fourth, and so on without end. ak? 
“« Now, as every one of these uncertainties takes a c 
ef the original evidence, it must at last be reduced to nothing. 
Let our first belief be ever so strong, it mast infallibly pe | 
passing through so many examinations, each of which carri 
somewhat of its force and vigour. No finite objbct isan aa 


under a decrease repeated in infinitum. ef ph il a 
“When I reflect on the natural fallibility of m 

I have less confidence in my opinions, than when ty ona ; 

der the objects concerning which I reason. And when ae 


eced still further, to turn the scrutiny against every na 
estimation I make of my faculties. all the rules of logic require” 
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4 continual diminution, and at last a total extinction of belief and 
evidence.” 

This is the author’s Achillean argument against the evidence 
of reason, from which he concludes, that a man who would go- 
vern his belief by reason, must believe nothing at all, and that 
belief is an act not of the cogitative, but of the sensitive part 
of our nature. 

If there be any such thing as motion, said an ancient skeptic, 
the swift-footed Achilles could never overtake an old man in 
ajourney. For, suppose the old man to set out a thousand paces 
before Achilles, and that while Achilles has travelled the thou- 
sand paces, *the old man has gone five hundred ; when Achilles 
has gone the five hundred, the old man has gone two hundred 
and fifty ; and when Achilles has gone the two hundred and fifty, 
the old man is still one hundred and twenty-five before him. 
Repeat these estimations m infinitum, and you will still find the 
old man foremost ; therefore Achilles can never overtake him ; 
therefore there can be no such thing as motion. 

The reasoning of the modern skeptic against reason is equally 
ingenious, and equally convincing. Indeed, they have a great 
similarity. 

If we trace the journey of Achilles two thousand paces, we 
shall find the very point where the old man is overtaken : but 
this short journey, by dividing it into an infinite number of stages, 
with corresponding estimations, is made to appear infinite. In 
dike manner, our author, subjecting every judgment to an infinite 
number of successive probable estimations, reduces the evidence 
to nothing. 

To return then to the argument of the modern skeptic. { 
examine the proof of a theorem of Euclid. It appears to me 
‘to be strict demonstration. But I may have overlooked some 
fallacy ; therefore I examine it again and again, but can find no 
flaw in it. I find all that have examined it agree with me. I 
have now that evidence of the truth of the proposition, which I 
and all men call demonstration, and that belief of it, which we 
call certainty. 

Here my skeptical friend interposes, and assures me, that the 
rules of logic reduce this demonstration to no evidence at all. I 
am willing to hear what step in it he thinks fallacious, and why. 
‘He makes no objection to any part of the demonstration, but 
pleads my fallibility in judging. Ihave made the proper aliow- 
ance for this already, by being open to conviction. But, says 
he, there are two uncertainties, the first inherent in the subject, 
which I have already shown to have only probable evidence ; 
the second arising from the weakness of the faculty that judges. 
‘I answer, It is the weakness of'the faculty only that reduces this 
demonstration to what you call probability. You must not there- 
fore make it a second uncertainty : for it is the same with the 


‘ 
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first. To take credit twice in an account f 
not agreeable. to the rules of logic. Hith 
but one 2 uncertainty ; ‘to wit, my fallibilit 
But, says my friend, you are obliged t 
certainty, derived from the possibility y of € 
you make of thé truth and Ape 
"This estimation is ambiguously expressed ; 
an estimation of my liableness to err by’ 
abuse of my faculties ; or it may mean an és 
bleness to err, by conceiving my faculties 
while they 1 may be false and fallacious i 
applied in the best manner. — 1 stall ‘con 
each of these senses. 7d 
If the first be the estimation meant, 1 
rects | us, as fallible creatures, to carry a vit! 
judgments, a sense of our  fallibility. i Ki is true < 
are in greater danger of erring in so 
and that this danger of erring may, 
stances of the case, admit of an estimates W 
wise to carry along with us in every judg 
When a demonstration is short and plain ; 
be proved does not touch our interest or our p 
faculty of judging i in such cases, has ag HS 
exercise, there is less danger of erring ; when 
cumstances take place, there is more. i a 
In the present case, every Pinchmistaheemalaalaea 
judgment I have formed. There cannot be less dange 
in any case, excepting ou when I judge of a 
axiom. Ts 
The skeptic further urges, that this dec 
ble to my first judgment, being founded only 
still weaken the evidence of that judgment. ' 
_ Here I cannot help being of a quite ¢ 
T imagine how an ingenious author could pelt 
grossly, for surely he did not intend to impose upon 
After repeated examination of a propositio on of 
it to be strictly demonstrated ; this is my first m 
Tam liable to err from various causes, D 
hhave been misled by any of these causes aniehieg 
decision upon this second pointis favourable ton 
and therefore, as I apprehend, mast strengthen if, 


hy 


eviden nce, seems to me 2 contrary all rules of logic 
common sense. * (oh eT elas 
The first judgment may be compared to the 
credible witness ; the second, after a scrutiny into 
of the witness, wipes off every objection that ca ¢ 
and therefore surely must confirm sig not weaken his tes 
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But let us suppose, that in another case, I examine my first 
judgment upon some point, and find, that it was attended with 
unfavourable circumstances. _What, in reason, and according 
to the rules of logic, ought to be the effect of this discovery ? 

. The effect surely will be, and ought to be, to make me less 
confident in my first judgment, until | examine the point auew in 
more favourable circumstances. If it be a matter of importance, 


rigid x 


~ I return to weigh the evidence of my first judgment. If it was 


precipitate before, it must now be deliberate in every point. If 
at first I was in passion, I must now be cool. _ If I had an interest 
in the decision, | must place the interest on the other side. 

_ It is evident, that this review of the subject may confirm my 

first judgment, notwithstanding the suspicious circumstances that 
attended it. Though the judge was biassed or corrupted, it does 

not follow, that the sentence was unjust. .The rectitude of the 
decision does not depend upon the character of the judge, but 

upon the nature of the case. From that only, it must be deter- 

mined whether the decision be just. The circumstances that 

rendered it suspicious-are mere presumptions, which have no 

force against direct evidence. 

. Thus, I have.considered the effect of this estimation of our 
liableness to err in our first judgment, and have allowed to it all 

the effect that reason and the rules of logic permit. In the 

case I first supposed, and in every case where we can discover 
no cause of error, it affords a presumption in favour of the first 
judgment... In other cases, it may afford a presumption against 

it. But the rules of logic require, that we should not judge by 
presumptions, where we have direct evidence. The effect of an 
unfavourable presumption should only be, to make us examine 

the evidence with the greater eare. 

The skeptic urges, in the last place, that this estimation must 
be subjected to another estimation, that to another, and so on 
in infimtum ; and as every new estimation takes away from the 
evidence of the first judgment, it must at last be totally annihi- 
lake sidl hile oters 
. L answer, first, It has been shown above, that the first estima- 
iion, supposing it unfavourable, can only afford a presumption 
against the first judgment; the second, upon the same supposi- 
tion, will be only the presumption of a presumption; and the 


third, the presumption that there is a presumption of a presump- 
tion. This infinite series of presumption resembles an infinite 
series of quantities decreasing in geometrical proportion, which 


amounts only toa finitesum. The infinite series of stages of 
Achilles’s journey after the old man, amounts only to two thou- 
sand paces ; nor can this infinite series of presumptions outweigh 
one solid argument in favour: of the first judgment, supposing 
them all to be unfavourable to it. 

. Idly. Ihave shown, that the estimation of our first judgment 
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may strengthen it; and the same thing may 
the subsequent estimations. It would, therefore, be as 
able to conclude, that the first judgment will be ) 
lible certainty when this series of estina ion y 
vour, as that its evidence will be brought ton ot} by suc 
series supposed to be wholly unfavourable to it. But, in reality, 
one serious and cool re-examination of a ee 
first judgment is supported, has, and in reason _ought, to have, 
more force to strengthen or weaken it, than an infinite ‘series of 
such estimations as our author requires siotg yes ta : 
3dly, I know no reason nor rule in logic, hat re 
such a series of estimations should follow every. 
ment. ‘ 
A wise man who has practised reasoning snows that he ea 
lible, and carries this conviction along wi ever le 
ment he forms. He knows likewise, that he is more liable 
in some cases than in others. He has a. scale in his mi 
which he estimates his liableness to err, and by this h pe u- 
lates the degree of his assent in his first judgr ny 
oint. \réthgdh sab os, 
4 The author’s reasoning supposes, thai ‘a many. er eae 
his first judgment, conceives himself to be i 
second and subsequent judgment, he discovers 
fallible; and that by a third judgment, subse 
second, he estimates his liableness to err in ome he. 
resent, 1s bales 
If the man proceed in this order, I grant, that ye: fe ti ae < | 
ment will, with good reason, bring down the first from supposed. 
infallibility to fallibility; and that his third judg ment will, in 


some degree, either strengthen or weaken the first, as itis cor~ 


rected by the second. mea Pe 
But every man of understanding proceeds i in aco 
When about to judge in any particular point, he knows a 
that he is not infallible. He knows what are. the ca ses in whi 
he is most or least liable to err. The conviction of these thi 
is always present to his mind, and influences the degree. ; 
assent in his first judgment, as far as to him appears reasc 
If he should afterward find reason to suspect his first j 
ot desires to have all the satisfaction his eae can give, re 
son will direct him not to form such a series of eae 
estimations, as this author requires, but to examine the ey 
of his first judgment carefully and coolly ; and this review 
very reasonably, according to its result, either streng' 
weaken, or totally overturn his first judgment. Ears « ier: 
This Site, series of estimations, therefore, is not. hod — 
that reason directs in order to form our judgment in any cases 
It is introduced without necessity, without any use but to puzzle. 
the understanding, and to make us think, that to judge, even in 
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ihe simplest and plainest cases, is a matter of insurmountable 
difficulty and endless labour ; just as the ancient skeptic, to make 
a journey of two thousand paces appear endless, divided it into 
an infinite number of stages. 

But we observed, that the estimation which our author re- 
‘quires may admit of another meaning, which indeed is more 
agreeable to the expression, but inconsistent with what he ad- 
vanced before. ; 

By the possibility of errorin the estimation of the truth and 
fidelity of our faculties, may be meant, that we may err by es- 
teeming our faculties true and faithful, while they may be false 
and fallacious, even when used according to the rules of reason 
and logic. 

If this be meant, I answer, Ist, that the truth and fidelity of 
our faculty of judging is, and must be taken for granted in every 
judgment and in every estimation. 

If the skeptic can seriously doubt of the truth and fidelity of 
his faculty of judging when properly used, and suspend his judg- 
ment upon that point till he finds proof, his skepticism admits 
of no cure by reasoning, and he must even continue init until 
he have new faculties given him, which shall have authority to 
sit in judgment upon the old. ' Nor is there any need of an end- 
less succession of doubts upon this subject, for the first puts an 
end to all judgment and reasoning, and to the possibility of con- 
' viction by that means. The skeptic has here got possession of a 
strong hold which is impregnable to reasoning, and we must leave 
him in possession of it, till nature; by other means, makes him 
give it up. , 

2dly, 1 observe, that this ground of skepticism, from the sup- 
posed infidelity of our faculties, contradicts what the author be- 
fore advanced in this very argument ; to wit, that “the rules of 
the demonstrative sciences are certain and infallible, and that 
truth is the natural effect of reason, and that error arises from the 
irfuption of other causes.” 

But perhaps he made these concessions unwarily. He is 
therefore at liberty to retract them, and to rest his skepticism 
upon this sole foundation, that no reasoning can prove the truth 
and fidelity of our faculties. Here he stands upon firm ground_: 
for it is evident, that every argument offered to prove the truth 
and fidelity of our faculties, takes for granted the thing in ques- 
tion, and is therefore that kind of sophism which logicians call 
petitio principt. © 

All we would ask of this kind of skeptic is, that he would be 
uniform and consistent, and that his practice in life do not belie 
_ his profession of skepticism with regard to the fidelity of his fa- 
culties: for the want of faith, as wellas faithitself, is best shown 
by works. If a skeptic avoid the fire as much as those who be- 
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lieve it dangerous to go into it, we can hardly avoid thinking his 


skepticism to be feigned, and not real. We, 

Our author indeed was aware, that neither his skepticism, nor 
that of any other person, was able to endure this trial, and there- 
fore enters a caveat against it. ‘Neither I,” says he, “ nor any 
other person, was ever sincerely and constantly of that opinion, 
Nature, by an absolute and uncontrollable necessity, has deter- 
mined us to judge, as well as to breathe and feel. My intention, 
therefore,” says he, ‘in displaying so carefully the arguments of 
that fantastic sect, is only to make the reader sensible of the truth 
of my hypothesis, that all our reasonings concerning causes and 
effects, are derived from nothing but custom, and that belief is 
more properly an act of the sensitive than of the cogitative part 
of ournature.”’ 

We have before considered the first part of this hypothe- 
sis, Whether our reasoning about causes be derived only from 
custom ? 

The other part of the author’s hypothesis here mentioned is 
darkly expressed, though the expression seems to be studied, as 
itis putin italics. It cannot surely mean that belief is not an 
act of thinking. It is not, therefore, the power of thinking that 
he calls the cogitative part of our nature. Neither can it be 
the power of judging, for all belief implies judgment; and to 
believe a proposition means the same thing as to judge it to be 
true. It seems, therefore, to be the power of reasoning that 
he calls the cogitative part of our nature. a 


If this be the meaning, I agree to it in part. The belief of 


first principles is not an act of the reasoning power: forall rea- 
soning must be grounded upon them. We judge them to be 


true, and believe them without reasoning. But why this power — 


of judging of first principles should be called the sensitive part 
of our nature, Ido not understand. bined chsh 

As our belief of first principles is an act of pure judgment 
witbout reasoning; so our belief of the conclusions. drawn by 


reasoning from first principles, may, I think, be called an act of — 


the reasoning faculty. 


Upon the whole, I see only twoconclusions that can be fairly 


drawn from this profound and intricate reasoning against reason. — 


The first is, that we are fallible in all our judgments and in all 


our reasonings. The second, that the truth and fidelity of our — 


faculties can never be proved by reasoning ; and therefore our 
belief of it cannot be founded on reasoning. If the last be 
what the author calls his hypothesis, I subscribe to it, and think 


>... =o er 


it not an hypothesis, but a manifest truth; though I conceive it — 


' to bevery improperly expressed, by saying, that belief is more 


properly an act of the sensitive than of the cogitative part of — 


our nature. 
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OF TASTE. 
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CHAPTER I]. 
OF TASTE IN GENERAL. 


THAT power of the mind by which we are capable of dis- 
cerning and relishing the beauties of nature, and whatever is ex- 
cellent in the fine arts, is called taste. 

The external sense of taste, by which we distinguish and 
relish the various kinds of food, has given occasion to a meta- 
phorical application of its name to this internal power of the 
mind, by which we perceive what is beautiful, and what is de- 
formed or defective in the various objects that we contemplate. 

Like the taste of the palate, it relishes some things, is disgust- 
ed with others ; with regard to many, is indifferent or dubious, 
and is considerably influenced by habit, by associations, and by 
opinion. These obvious analogies between external and internal 
taste, have led men, in all ages, and in all, or most polished 
lJanguages, to give the name of the external sense to this power 
of discerning what is beautiful with pleasure, and what is ugly 
and faulty in its kind with disgust. 

In treating of this as an intellectual power of the mind, I in- 

‘tend only to make some observations, first on its nature, and 
then on its objects. 

Ist, In the external sense of taste, we are led by reason and 
reflection to distinguish between the agreeable sensation we feel, 
and the quality in the object which occasions it. Both have 
the same name, and on that account are apt to be confounded 
by the vulgar, and even by philosophers. The sensation I feel 
when I taste any sapid body is in my mind; but there is a real 
quality in the body which is the cause of thissensation. These 
two things have the same name in language, not from any simi- 
litude in their nature, but because the one is the sign of the 
other, and because there is little occasion in common life to dis- 
tmguish them. 

This was fully explained in treating of the secondary quali- 


’ 
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ties of bodies. The reason of taking notice of it now is, that 
the internal power of taste bears a great analogy im this respect 
to the external. 1 ts aye 
When a beautiful object is before us, we may distinguish the 
agreeable emotion it produces in us, from the quality of the 
object which causes that emotion. When I hear an air in music 
that’ pleases me, I say it is fine, it is excellent. This excellence’ 
is not in me; itisin the music. But the pleasure it givesis not 
in the music ; itis in me. Perhaps I cannot say what itis in the 
tune that pleases my ear, as I cannot say what itis in a sapid 
body that pleases my palate ; but there is a quality in the sapid 
body which pleases my palate, and [| call ita delicious taste; 
and there is a quality in the tune that pleases my taste, and I 
call it a fine, or an excellent air. via 1 Theat 
This ought the rather to be observed, because it is become a 
fashion among modern philosophers, to resolve all our percep- 
tions into mere feelings or sensations in the person that perceives, 
without any thing corresponding to those feelings in the external 
object. According to those philosophers, there is no heat in 
the fire, no taste in a sapid body; the taste and the heat being 
only in the person that feels them. In like manner, there is no 
beauty in any object whatsoever ; it is only a sensation or feel- 
ing in the person that perceives it. dl he lal. 
The language and the common sense of mankind contradict 
this theory. Even those who hold it, find themselves obliged 
to use a language that contradicts it. I had occasion to show, 


that there is no solid foundation for it when applied’ to the © 


secondary qualities of body; and the same arguments show 
equally, that it has no solid foundation when applied to the 
beauty of objects, or to any of those qualities that are perceived 
by a good taste. ' Rt PEM ame oe 
_ But though some of the qualities that please a good taste 


resemble the secondary qualities of body, and therefore may be 


called occult qualities, as we only feel their effect, and have no 
more knowledge of the cause, but that it is something which is 


adapted by nature to produce that effect ; this isnot always the — 


iciae pe a 


case. Si 
Our judgment of beauty is In many cases more enlightened. 
A work of art may appear beautiful to the most ignorant, even 


toachild. It pleases, but he knows not why. To one who — 


understands it perfectly, and perceives how every part is fitted 
with exact judgment to its end, the beauty is not mysterious ; it 
is perfectly comprehended ; and he knows wherein it consists, 
as well as how it affects him. cai 

2dly, We may observe, that, though all the tastes we perceive 
by the palate are either agreeable or disagreeable, or indifferent ; 


yet, among those that are agreeable, there is great diversity, not: 


in degree only, but in kind. And as we have not generical 
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names for all the different kinds of taste, we distinguish them by 
the bodies in which they are found. 

In like manner, all the objects of our internal taste are either 
beautiful, or disagreeable. or indifferent ; yet of beauty there is 
a great diversity, not only of degree, but of kind: the beauty 
of a demonstration, the beauty of a poem, the beauty of a palace, 
the beauty of a piece of music, the beauty of a fine woman, and 
many more that might be named, are different kinds of beauty ; 
and we have no names to distinguish them but the names of the 
different objects to which they belong. 

_ As there is such diversity in the kinds of beauty as well as in 
the degrees, we need not think it strange that philosophers 
have gone into different systems in analyzing it, and enumerating 
its simple ingredients. ‘They have made many just observations 
on the subject ; but, from the love of simplicity, have reduced 
it to fewer principles than the nature of the thing will permit, 
having had in their eye some particular kinds of beauty, while 
they overlooked others. 

There are moral beauties as well as natural; beauties in the 
objects of sense, and in intellectual objects ; in the works of 
men, and in the works of God ; in things inanimate, in brute 
animals, and in rational beings ; in the constitution of the body 
of man, and“in the constitution of his mind. There is no real 
excellence which has not its beauty to a discerning eye, when 
placed ina proper point of view; and it isas difficult to enume- 
rate the ingredients of beauty as the ingredients of real ex- 
cellence. : 

3dly, The taste of the palate may be accounted most just and 

erfect, when we relish the things that are fit for the nourishment 
of the body, and are disgusted with things of a contrary nature. 
The manifest intention of nature in giving us this sense, is, that 
we may discern what it is fit for us to eat and to drink, and what 
itisnot. Brute animals are directed in the choice of their food 
merely by theirtaste. Led by this guide, they choose the food 
that nature intended for them, and seldom make mistakes, unless 
they be pinched by hunger, or deceived by artificial compositions. 
Jn infants, likewise, the taste is commonly sound and uncorrupt- 
ed, and of the simple productions of nature they relish the things 
that are most wholesome. ; 

In like manner, our internal taste ought to be accounted most 
just and perfect, when we are pleased with things that are most 
‘excellent in their kind, and displeased with the contrary. The 
intention of nature is no Jess evident in this internal taste than 
in the external. Every excellence has a real beauty and charm 
that makes it an agreeable object to those who have the faculty 
of discerning its beauty ; and this faculty is what we call a good 
taste. 

A man, who, by any disorder in his mental powers. or by bad 
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habits, has contracted a relish for what has no real excellence, — 
or what,is deformed and defective, has a depraved taste, like one © 
who finds a more agreeable relish in ashes or cinders, , than in 

the most wholesome food. As we must acknowledge taste — 


of the palate to be depraved in this case, there is the om 
reason to think the taste of the mind depraved in the other. © 
There is therefore a just and rational taste, and there i ie 
depraved and corrupted taste. For it is too evident, that, by 
bad education, bad habits, and wrong associations, men may 


acquire a relish for nastiness, for rudeness, and ill breeding, and — 
for many other deformities. To say that such a taste is not 


vitiated, is no less absurd than to say, that the sickly girl who 
delights i in eating charcoal and tobacco pipes, has as Just: and 
natural a taste as when she is in perfect health. 4 

Athly, The force of custom, of fancy, and of casual associations, 
is very great both upon the external and internal taste. An 
Esquimaux can regale himself with a draught of whale oil, and 
a Canadian can feast upon a dog. A Kamtschadale lives. upon 
putrid fish, and is sometimes reduced to eat the bark of trees. 
The taste of rum, or of green tea, is at first as nauseous as that 
of ipecacuanha, to some persons, who may be ie by use to 
relish what they once found so disagreeable. 

When we see such varieties in the taste of the palate produced 
by custom and associations, and some perhaps by constitution, 
we may be the less surprised that the same causes should produce 
like varieties in the taste of beauty ; that the African should 
esteem thick lips and a flat nose ; that other nations should draw 
out their ears, till they hang over their shoulders; that in one 


nation ladies should paint their faces, and in another should make 


them shine with grease. 

5thly, Those who conceive that there is no standard in nature 
by which taste may be regulated, and that the common proverb, 
That there ought to be no dispute about taste, is to be taken in the 
utmost latitude, go upon slender and insufficient ground. The 
same arguments might be used with equal force against aay 
standard of truth. 

Whole nations by the force of prejudice are brought to balieed 


the grossest absurdities ; and why should it be thought that the. 


taste is less capable of being perverted than the judgment ? Tt 
must indeed be acknowledged, that men differ more in the facull 

of taste than in what we commonly call judgment ; and therefore 
it may be expected that they should be more liable to have their 
taste corrupted.in matters of beauty and deformity, —— 
judgment in matters of truth and error. 

If we make due allowance for this, we shall see ‘that iti is as 
easy to account for the variety of tastes, though there be in 
nature a standard of true beauty, and consequently of good taste ; 
as it is to account for the variety and contrariety of opinions, 


= 
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though there be in nature a standard of truth, and consequently 

of right judgment. 

; E., y, Nay, if we speak accurately and strictly, we shall 
. that in every operation of taste, there is judgment implied. 

When a man pronounces a poem or a palace to be beautiful, 
he affirms something of that poem or that palace ; and every 
affirmation or denial expresses judgment. For we cannot better 
define judgment, than by saying that it is an affirmation or de- 
nial of one thing concerning another. I! had occasion to show, 
when treating of judgment, that it is implied in every perception 
of our external senses. ‘There is an immediate conviction and 
belief of the existence of the quality perceived, whether it be 
colour or sound, or figure ; and the same thing holds in the per- 
ception of beauty or deformity. ; 

_ Ifit be said that the perception of beauty is merely a feeling 
in the mind that perceives, without any belief of excellence in 
the object, the necessary consequence of this opinion is, that 
when I say Virgil’s Georgics is a beautiful poem, I mean not to 
say any thing of the poem, bui only something concerning my- 
self and my feelings. Why should I use a language that ex- 
presses the contrary of what I mean? 

My language according to the necessary rules of construction 
can bear no, other meaning but this, that there is something in 
the poem, and notin me, which I call beauty. Even those who 
hold beauty to be merely a feeling in the person that perceives 
it, find themselves under a necessity of expressing themselves, 
as if beauty were solely a quality of the object, and not of the 
percipient. 

No reason can be given why all mankind should express 
themselves thus, but that they believe what they say. It is 
therefore contrary to the universal sense of mankind, expressed 
by their language, that beauty is not really in the object, but is 
merely a feeling in the person who is said to perceive it. Phi- 
losophers should be very cautious in opposing the common 
sense of mankind; for, when they do, they rarely miss going 
wrong. ~ 

Our judgment of beauty is not indeed a dry and unaffecting 
judgment, like that of a mathematical or metaphysical truth. 
By the constitution of our nature, it is accompanied with an 
agreeable feeling or emotion, for which we have no other ndme 
but the sense of beauty. This sense of beauty, like the per- 
ceptions of our other senses, implies not only a feeling, but 
an grinion of some quality in the object which occasions that 

eeling. : 

fe asais that please the taste, we always judge that there 
is some real excellence, some superiority to those that do not 
please. In some cases, that superior excellence is distinctly 
perceived, and can be pointed out; in other cases, we have 
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only a general notion of some excellence which we cannot de- 


scribe. Beauties of the former kind may be compa d to the © 


primary qualities perceived by the external senses ; those of the 
latter kind, to the secondary. 14: Ai: 
7thly, Beauty or deformity in an object, results from its na- 
iure or structure. To perceive the beauty therefore, we must 
perceive the nature or structure from which it results. _ In this 
the internal sense differs from the external. Our external sen- 
ses may discover qualities which do not depend upon any ante- 
cedent perception. Thus I can hear the sound of a bell, though 
I never perceived any thing else belonging to it. But it is 
impossible to perceive the beauty of an object, without per- 
ceiving the object, or at least conceiving it. On this account, 
Dr. Hutcheson called the senses of beauty and harmony reflex 
or secondary senses; because the beauty cannot be perceived 
unless the object be perceived by some other power of the 
mind, Thus the sense of harmony and melody in sounds sup- 
poses the external sense of hearing, and is a kind of secondary 
to it. A man born deaf may be a good judge of beauties of 
another kind, but can have no notion of melody or harmony. 
The like may be said of beauties in colouring and in figure, 
which can never be perceived without the senses, by which 


colour and figure are perceived. 5 gy weacpiblerendpand 
haa) 
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$A Se pi heer 
OF THE OBJECTS OF TASTE; AND FIRST, OF NOVELTY. 
; ek oh beks 3 
A PHILOSOPHICAL analysis of the objects of taste is like 
applying the anatomical knife toa fine face. The design of 
the philosopher, as well as of the anatomist, is not to grati 
taste, but to improve knowledge. The reader ought to be 
aware of this, that he may not entertain am expectation in which 
he will be disappointed. pam east sain 
By the objects of taste, I mean those qualities or attributes 
of things, which are by nature adapted to please a good taste. 
Mr. Addison, and Dr. Akenside after him, have reduced them 
to three; to wit, novelty, grandeur, and beauty. This division 
is sufficient for all 1 intend to say upon the subject, and there- 
fore I shall adopt it; observing only, that beauty is often taken 
in so extensive a sense as to comprehend all the objects of 
taste ; yet all the authors I have met with, who have given a. 
division of the objects of taste, make beauty one species. pn 
I take the reason of this to be, that we have specific names 


for some of the qualities that please the taste, but not for all: - 


‘ 
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and therefore all those fall under the general name of beauty, 
for which there is no specific name in the division. 

‘There are, indeed, so many species of beauty, that it would 
be as difficult to enumerate them perfectly, as to enumerate all 
the tastes we perceive by the palate. Nor does there appear 
to me sufficient reason for making, as some very ingenious au- 
thors have done, as many different internal senses as there are 
different species of beauty or deformity. 

The division of ovr external senses is taken from the organs 
of perception, and not from the qualities perceived. We have 
not the same means of dividing the internal ; because, though 
some kinds of beauty belong only to objects of the eye, and 
others to objects of the ear, there are many which we cannot 
refer to any bodily organ; and therefore I conceive every 
division that has been made of our internal senses to be in some 
degree arbitrary. They may be made more or fewer, accord- 
ing as we have distinct names for the various kinds of beauty 
and deformity ;.and I suspect the most copious languages have 
not names for them all. 

Novelty is not properly a quality of the thing to which we 
attribute it, far less is it a sensation in the mind to which it is 
new ; itis a relation which the thing has to the knowledge of 
the person. What is new to one man, may not be so to 
another; what is new this moment, may be familiar to the 
same person some time hence. When an object is first 
brought to our knowledge, it is new, whether it be agreeable 
or not. ‘ 

It is evident, therefore, with regard to novelty, whatever 
may be said of other objects of taste, that it is not merely a 
sensation in the mind of him to whom the thing is new; it is 
a real relation which the thing has to his knowledge at that 
time. — 

But we are so constituted, that what is new to us, commonly 
gives pleasure upon that account, if it be not in itself disagree- 
able. It rouses our attention, and occasions an agreeable ex- 
ertion of our faculties. 

The pleasure we receive from novelty in objects has so great 
influence in human life, that it well deserves the attention of 
philosophers ; and several ingenious authors, particularly, Dr. 
Gerard in his Essay on taste, have, I think, successfully ac- 
counted for it, from the principles of the human constitution. 

We can perhaps conceive a being so made, that his happiness 
consists in a continuance of the same unvaried sensations or 
feelings, without any active exertion on his part. Whether 
this be possible or not, it is evident that man is not such a being ; 
his good consists in the vigorous exertion of his active and in- 
tellective powers upon their proper objects; he is made for 
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action and progress, and cannot be happy withoutits his enjoy- 
ments seem to be given by Nature, not so much for their own 
sake, as to encourage the exercise of his various powers. ‘That 


tranquillity of soul in which some place human happineaeyis not — 


a dead rest, but a regular progressive motion, ==) 
" Such is the constitution of man by the appointinntng Malin. 


This constitution is perhapsa part of the imperfection of our — 


nature ; but it is wisely adapted to our state, which is not in- 
tended to be stationary, but progressive. The eye is not satia- 


ted with seeing, nor the ear with hearing; something is always _ 


wanted. Desire and hope never cease, but remain to spur us 


{ 


on to something yet to be acquired; and, if they could cease, © 
human happmess must end with them. That our desire and — 


hope be properly directed, is our part ; that ae can never be 
extinguished, is the work of Nature. ilies eh Bp 


It is this that makes human life so busy a scene. Man must 
be doing something, good or bad, trifling or important; and he — 
must vary the employment of his faculties, or their exercise — 


will become languid, and the pleasure that attends it sicken of 
course. 

The notions of enjoyment, and of activity, considered ab- 
stractly, are no doubt very different, and we cannot perceive a 
necessary connexion between them. But, in our constitution, 
they are so connected by the wisdom of Nature, that they must 
go hand in hand ; and the first must be led and supported by the 
last. 

An object at first, perhaps, gave much pleasure, while atten- 
tion was directed to it with vigour. But attention cannot be long 
confined to one unvaried object, nor can it be carried round in 
the same narrow circle. Curiosity is a capital principle in the 
human constitution, and its food must be what is in some res- 
pect new. What is said of the Athenians, may in some degree 


be applied to all mankind, That their time is apres in hvarng, : 


or telling, or doing some new thing. 

Into this part of the human constitution, I think, we ana re- 
solve the pleasure we have from novelty in objects. vt 

Curiosity is commonly strongest in children and i os young 
persons, and accordingly novelty pleases them most. In all 
ages, in proportion as novelty gratifies curiosity, and occasions 
a vigorous exertion of any of our mental powers in attending 
to the new object, in the same proportion it gives pleasure. In 
advanced life, the indolent and inactive have the strongest pas- 
sion for news, as a relief from a painful vacuity of the " 

But the pleasure derived from new objects, in many ¢€ases, is 
not owing solely, or chiefly to their being new, but to some 
other circumstance that gives them value. ‘The new fashion 
in dress. farniture. equipage, and other accommodations of life, 
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gives pleasure, not so much, as 1 apprehend, because it is new, 
as because it is asign of rank, and distinguishes a man from the 
vulgar. 
In some things, novelty is due, and the want of it a real im- 
perfection. Thus, if an author adds to the number of books, 
with which the public is already overloaded, we expect from 
him something new; and if he says nothing but what has been 
said before in as agreeable a manner, we are justly disgusted. 
When novelty is altogether separated from the conception of 
worth and utility, it makes but a slight impression upon:a truly 
correct taste. Every discovery in nature, in the arts, and in 
the sciences, has a real value, and gives a rational pleasure to 
a good taste. But things that have nothing to recommend 
them but novelty, are fit only to entertain children, or those who 
are distressed from a vacuity of thought. This quality of ob- 
jects may therefore be compared to the cypher in arithmetic, 
which adds greatly to the value of significant figures ; but, when 
put by itself, signifies nothing at all. 


GHAPTER Il. 


OF GRANDEUR. 


THE qualities which please the taste are not more various in 
themselves than are the emotions and feelings with which they 
affect our minds. 

Things new and uncommon, affect us with a pleasing surprise, 
which rouses and invigorates our attention to the object. But 
this emotion soon flags, if there is nothing but novelty to give it 
continuance, and leaves no effect upon the mind. 7 

The emotion raised by grand objects is awful, solemn, and 
serious. 

Of all objects of contemplation, the Supreme Being is the 
most grand. His eternity, his immensity, his irresistible power, 
his infinite knowledge and unerring wisdom, his inflexible justice 
and rectitude, his supreme government, conducting all ‘the 
movements of this vast universe to the noblest ends, and in the 
wisest manner, are objects which fill the utmost capacity of the 
soul, and reach far beyond its comprehension. 


. 


The emotion which this grandest of all objects raises in the - 


human mind, is what we call devotion; a serious recollected 
temper, which inspires magnanimity, and disposes to the most 
heroic acts of yirtue. thes 

The emotion produced by other objects which may be called 
grand, though in an inferior degree, is, in its nature and in its 
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effects, similar to that of devotion. It disposes to seriousness, 
elevates the mind above its usual state to a kind of enthusiasm, 
and inspires magnanimity, and a contempt of what is mean. 

Such, I conceive, is the emotion which the contemplation of 
grand objects raises in us. We are next to cepa what this 
grandeur in objects is. Aion 

To me it seems to be nothing else but such a aur of ex- 
eellence, in one kind or another, as merits our admiration. — 

There are some attributes of mind which have a real and 
intrinsic excellence, compared with their contraries, and which, 
in every degree, are the natural objects of esteem, but, in an’ 
uncommon degree are objects of admiration. We put a value 
upon them because they are intrinsically valuable and excellent. 

The spirit of modern philosophy would indeed lead us to 
think, that the worth and value we put upon things is only a 
sensation in our minds, and not any thing inherent in the object ; 
and that we might have been so constituted as to put the high- 
est value upon the things which we now despise, and to despise 
the qualities which we now highly esteem. Ath 

It gives me pleasure to observe, that Dr. Price, i in his Review 
of the Questions concerning morals, strenuously opposes this 
opinion, as well as that which resolves moral right and wrong 
into a sensation in the mind of the spectator. That judicious 
author saw the consequences which these opinions draw after 
them, and has traced them to their source ; to wit, the account 
given by Mr. Locke, and adopted by the generality of modern. 
philosophers, of the origin of all our ideas ; ; which account he 
shows to be very defective. 

This proneness to resolve every fa into feelings and. sen- 
sations, is an extreme into which we have been Jed by the de-. 
sire of avoiding an opposite extreme, as common in the ancient. 
philosophy. 

» At first, men are prone by nature and by habit to. give all 
their attention to things external. Their notions of the mind, 
and its operations, are formed from some analogy they bear | to 
objects of sense ; and an external existence is ascribed to things. 
which are only conceptions or feelings of the mind. ; 

This spirit prevailed much in the philosophy both of Plato 
and of Aristotle, and produced the mysterious notions of 
eternal and self-existent ideas, of materia prima, of substapfiet 
forms, and others of the like nature. 

From the time of Des Cartes, philosophy took pe 
turn. That great man discovered, that many things, supposed 
‘to have an external existence, were only conceptions or feelings 
ef the mind. This track has been pursued by his successors, . 
to such an extreme, as to resolve every thing into sensations, - 
feelings, and ideas in the mind, and to leave nothing external 

atall, 
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The Peripatetics thought, that heat and cold which we feel 
to be qualities of external objects. ‘The moderns make heat 
and cold to be sensations only, and allow no real quality of body 
to be called by that name: and the same judgment they have 
formed with regard to all secondary qualities. 

So far Des Cartes and Mr. Locke went. Their successors 
being put into this track of converting into feelings things that 
were believed to have an external existence, found that exten- 
sion, solidity, figure, and all the primary qualities of body, are 
sensations or feelings of the mind ; and that the material world 
isa phenomenon only, and has no existence but in our mind. 

It was then a very natural progress to conceive, that beauty, 
harmony, and grandeur, the objects of taste, as well as right 
and wrong, the objects of the moral faculty, are nothing but 
feelings of ‘the mind. 

Those who are acquainted with the writings of modern 
philosophers, can easily trace this doctrine of feelings from 
Des Cartes down to Mr. Hume, who put the finishing stroke to 
it, by making truth and error to be feelings of the mind, and 
belief to be an operation of the sensitive part of our nature. 

To return to our subject: If we hearken to the dictates of 
common sense, we must be convinced that there Is real ex- 
cellence in some things, whatever our feelings or our constitu- 
tion be. ‘ig ve . 

It depends no doubt upon our constitution, whether we do, ~ 
or do not perceive excellence where it really is: but the object 
has its excellence from its own constitution, and not from 
ours. 

The common judgment of mankind in this matter sufficiently 
appears in the language of all nations, which uniformly ascribes 
excellence, grandeur, and beauty to the object, and not to the 
mind that perceives it. And I believe in this, as in most other 
things, we shall tind the common judgment of mankind and true 
philosophy not to be at variance. 

‘Is not power in its nature more excellent than weakness ; 
knowledge than ignorance ; wisdom than folly; fortitude than 
pusillanimity ? ine 

Is there no intrinsic excellence in self-command, in generosi- 
ty, in public spirit? Is not friendship a better affection of mind’ 
than hatred ; a noble emulation, than envy ? 

Let us suppose, if possible, a being so constituted, as to have 
a high respect for ignorance, weakness, and folly ; to venerate 
cowardice, malice, and envy, and to hold the contrary qualities 
in contempt ; t6 have an esteem for lying and falsehood, and to © 
love most those who imposed upon him, and used him worst. 
Could we believe such a constitution, to be any thing else than 
madness and delirium? It is impossible. We can as easily 
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conceive a constitution, by which one should perceive two and 
three to make fifteen, or a part to be greater than the whole. 

Every one who attends to the operations of his own mind 
will find it to be certainly true, as it is the common belief of 
mankind, that esteem is led by opinion, and that every person 
draws our esteem, as far only as he appears either to reason or 
fancy to be amiable and worthy. it eat 

There is therefore a real intrinsic excellence in soln gual 
ties of mind, as in power, knowledge, wisdom, virtue, magnani- 
mity. These, in every degree, merit esteem; but in an un- 
common degree, they merit “admiration ; and that which merits 
admiration, we call grand. 

In the contemplation of uncommon excellence, the ind 
feels a noble enthusiasm, which disposes it to” the imitation of 
what it admires. 

When we contemplate the character of Cato, his greatness 
of soul, his superiority to pleasure, to toil, and to danger, his 
ardent zeal for the liberty of his country ; when we see him 
standing unmoved in misfortunes, the last pillar of the liberty 
of Rome, and falling nobly in his country’s ruin, who’ would not 
wish to be Cato rather than Cesar in all his triumph? ~~ 

Such a spectacle of a great soul struggling with misfortune, 
Seneca thought not unworthy of the attention of Jupiter him- 
self, “Ecce spectaculum Deo dignum, ad quod respiciat 
J be and suo operi intentus vir fortis cum mala fortuna es 
situs.” 

As the Deity is of all objects of thought the most grand, the 
descriptions given in holy writ of his attributes and works, even 
when clothed in simple expression, are acknowledged to be sub- 
lime. The expression of Moses, “ And God said, let there be 
light, and there was light,” has not escaped the notice of Lon- 
ginus, a heathen critic, as an example of the sublime. ~ 

What we call sublime in description, or in speech of any kind, 
is a proper expression of the admiration and enthusiasm which 
the subject produces in the mind of the speaker. If this ad- 
miration and enthusiasm appears to be just, it carries the hearer 
along with it involuntarily, and by a kind of violence rather — 
than by cool conviction: for no passions are so infectious: as 

’ 


those which hold of enthusiasm. 

But, on the other hand, if the passion of the speaker appears 
to be in no degree justified by the subject or the occasion, it pro- 
duces in the judicious hearer no other emotion but ridicule and 
contempt. + Teeter 

The true sublime cannot be produced solfly by art i in the 
composition; it must take its rise from grandeur in the subject, 
and a corresponding emotion raised in the mind of the speaker. 
A proper exhibition of these, though it should be artless, is 
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uresistible, like fire thrown into the midst of combustible 
matter. 

_ When we contemplate the earth, the sea, the planetary sys- 
tem, the universe, these are vast objects ; it requires a stretch 
of imagination to grasp them in our minds. But they appear 
truly grand, and merit the highest admiration, when we consider 
them as the work of God, who, in the simple style of Scripture, 
stretched out the heavens, and laid the foundation of the earth ; 
or, in the poetical language of Milton, 


g In his hand 
He took the golden compasses, prepar’d, 
In God’s eternal store, to circumscribe 
This universe, and all created things. 
One foot he center’d, and the other turn’d f x 
Round thro’ the vast profundity obscure ; 
And said, thus far extend, thus far thy bounds ; 
° This be thy just circumference, O world. 


When we contemplate the world of Epicurus, and conceive 
the universe to be a fortuitous jumble of atoms, there is nothing 
grand in thisidea. The clashing of atoms by blind chance has 
nothing in it fit to raise our conceptions, or to elevate the mind. 
But the regular structure of a vast system of beings produced 
by creating power, and governed by the best laws which perfect 
wisdom and goodness could contrive, is aspectacle which ele- 
vates the understanding,and fills the soul with devout admiration. 

A great work is a work of great power, great wisdom, and 
great goodness, well contrived for some important end. But 
power, wisdom, and goodness, are properly the attributes of 
mind only: they are ascribed to the work figuratively, but are 
really inherent in the author: and, by the same figure, the grand- 
_ eur Is ascribed to the work, but is properly inherent in the mind 
that made it. 

Some figures of speech are so natural and so common in all 
languages, that we are led to think them literal and proper ex- 
pressions. - Thus an action is called brave, virtuous, generous ; 
but it is evident, that valour, virtue, generosity, are the attri- 
butes of persons only, and not of actions. In the action con- 
sidered abstractly, there is neither valour, nor virtue, nor gene- 
rosity. ‘The same action done from a different motive inay 
deserve none of those epithets. The change in this case is not 
in the action, but in the agent; yet, in all languages, generosity 
and other moral qualities are ascribed to actions. By a figure, 
we assign to the effect a quality which is inherent only in the 
cause. 

By thé same figure, we ascribe to a work that grandeur which 
properly is inherent in the mind of the author. 

When we consider the Iliad as the work of the poet, its sub- 


2 it deserves to be considered, whether all the grandeur we we ascri 
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limity was really in the mind of Homer. He conceive 
characters, great actions, and great events in a ma 
to their nature, and with those emotions which the 
rally fitted to produce ; and he conveys pe ceptions a 
emotions by the most proper signs. The 
thoughts is reflected to our eye by his work; 3 
justly called a grand work. mis 
When we consider the things precited i oor ay 
Iliad, without regard to the poet, the grande ee De 
Hector and Achilles, and the other great ces s, huma 
divine, brought upon the stage. 
Next to the Deity and his works, we adie great tal 
heroic virtue in men, whether represented in history 
tién. The virtues of Cato, Aristides, Socrates; Mare 
hus, are truly grand. Extraordinary talents and genius, w 
in poets, orators, philosophers, or lawgivers, are ¢ 
admiration, and therefore grand. Wefind writers of 
with a kind of enthusiasm in the description of ‘such pe 
- What a grand idea does Virgil give of the power ‘of elc 
when he compares the tempest of the sea, suddenly cal 
the command of Neptune, to a furious sedition in a pr 


quelled at once by a man of authority and clogueneen 
1k me: pare 


Sie ait, ac dicto citius tumida _eequora placat = oS Sb tty ee 


Ac veluti magno in populo, si forte coortaest. Hoag 
Seditio, s2vitque animis ignobile vulgus ; Py hs ade ue 
Jamque faces et saxa volant, furor arma ministrat ; eg i oh epee ap 


Tum pietate gravem, et meritis, siforte viram quem ~ cies “<a, 

_ Conspexere, silent, arrectisque ’ auribus adstant.  -.- ae a Aksgey 
Ile regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet. f + ’ 
Ste hee pelagi cecidit fragor. - nory ae OF een 


5 aot sage ow 

The wondesul genius of Sir Isaac Newion! bie 

in discovering the laws of nature, is ae n that 

short but sublime epitaph by Pope: i J) (6) Sa aes 

ales } ie quod: io 

Nature and ienaburre?s laws lay hidi in iste 5 oe tees 7 5 os 

God said, Let New ton be, and all was light. _ hyena, ‘osama 

Hitherto we have found grandeur only i in qualities of ai 
but it ah be asked, Is there no real grandeur in 

objects ? pia van 

tt _will perhaps appear extravagant to deny that there 1S ; 


to eee of sense be not Rena from something in elle 
of which they are the effects or signs, or ig which a the y | 
some relation or analogy. wee 
Besides the relations of effect aun cause, Py. sign and 
signified, there are innumerable similitudesand analogies betwé 


things of very different nature, which lead us to ‘connect them, 
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in our imagination, and to ascribe to the one what properly 
belong to the other. 

gvery metaphor in language is an instance of this; and it 
must be remembered, that a very great part of language, which 
we now account proper, was originally metaphorical ; for the 
metaphorical meaning becomes the proper as soon as it becomes 
the most usual ; much more when that which was at first the 
proper meaning falls into disuse. 

_The poverty of language, no doubt, contributes in part to the 
use of metaphor ; and therefore we find the most barren and 
uncultivated languages the most metaphorical. But the most 
copious language may be called barren, compared with.the fer- 
tility of human conceptions, and can never, without the use of 
figures, keep pace with the variety of their delicate modifita- 
tions. 

But another cause of the use of metaphor is, that we find 
pleasure in discovering relations, similitudes, analogies, and even 
contrasts that are not obvious to every eye. All figurative 
speech presents something of this kind; and the beauty of poe- 
tical language seems to be derived ina great measure from this 
source. 

Of all figurative language, that is the most common, the most 
natural, and the most agreeable, which either gives a body, if 
we may so speak, to things intellectual, and clothes them with 
visible qualities ; or which, on the other hand, gives intellectual 
qualities to the objects of sense. 

To beings of more exalted faculties, intellectual objects may 
perhaps appear to most advantage in their naked simplicity. 
But we can hardly conceive them but by means of some analogy 
they bear to the objects of sense. The names we give them are 
almost all metaphorical or analogical. 

Thus the names of grand and sublime, as well as their oppo- 
sites, mean and low, are evidently borrowed from the dimensions 
of body; yet it must be acknowledged, that many things are 
truly grand and sublime, to which we cannot ascribe the dimen- 
‘sions of height and extension. 

Some analogy there is, without doubt, between greatness of 
dimension, which is an object of external sense, and that gran- 
deur, which is an object of taste. On account of this analogy, 
the last borrows its name from the first; and the name being 
common, leads us to conceive that there is something common, 
in the nature of the things, 

But we shall find many qualities of mind, denoted by names 
taken from some quality of body to which they have some ana- 
logy, without any thing common in their nature. 

Sweetness and austerity, simplicity and duplicity, rectitude and 
crookedness, are names common to certain qualities of mind, 
and to qualities of body to which they have some analogy; yet 
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he would err greatly who ascribed to a body that sweetness or 
that simplicity which are the qualities of mind. In like manner, 
ereatnessand meanness are names common to qualities perceived 
by the external sense, and to qualities perceived by taste; yet 
he may be in an error, who ascribes to the objects of sense that 
greatness or that meanness, which is only an object of taste. 

As intellectual objects are made more level to our apprehen- 
sion by giving them a visible form; so the objects of sense are 
dignified and made more august, by ascribing to them intellec- 
tual qualities which have some analogy to those they really pos- 
sess. The sea rages, the sky lowers, the meadows smile, the 
rivulets murmur, the breezes whisper, the soil is grateful or un- 
grateful; such expressions are so familiar in common language, 
that they are scarcely accounted poetical or figurative ; but they 
give a kind of dignity to inanimate objects, and make our con- 
ception of them more agreeable. bat Nes 

When we consider matter as an inert, extended, divisible, and 
moveable substance, there seems to be nothing in these qualities 
which we can call grand ; and when we ascribe grandeur to any 
portion of matter, however modified, may it not: borrow this 
quality from something intellectual, of which it is the effect, or 
sign, or instrument, or to whichit bears some analogy ; or, per- 
haps, because it produces in the mind an emotion that has some 
resemblance to that admiration which truly grand objects raise ? 

A very elegant writer on the sublime and beautiful, makes 
every thing grand or sublime that is terrible. Might he not be 
led to this by the similarity between dread and admiration ? 
Both are grave and solemn passions; both make a strong im- 
pression upon the mind: and both are very infectious. But 
they differ specifically, in this respect, that admiration supposes 
some uncommon excellence in its object, which dread does not. 
We may admire what we see no reason to dread; and we may 
dread what we do not admire. In dread, there is nothing of 
that enthusiasm which naturally accompanies admiration, and is 
a chief ingredient of the emotion raised by what is truly grand 
or sublime. erg tae 

Upon the whole, I humbly apprehend, that true grandeur is 
such a degree of excellence as is fit to raise an enthusiastical 
admiration; that this grandeur is found originally and properly 
in qualities of mind; thatit is discerned in objects of sense only 
by reflection, as the light we perceive in the moon and planets 
is truly the light of the sun ; and that those who look for gran- 
deur in mere matter, seek the living among the dead. 

If this be a mistake, it ought at least to be granted, that the, 
grandeur which we perceive in qualities of mind, ought to have 
a different name from that which belongs properly to the objects 
of sense, as they are very different in their nature, and produce 
very different emotions in the mind of the spectator. 


ay CHAPTER IV. 
ae OF BEAUTY. 


BEAUTY is found in things, so various, and so very different 
in nature, that it is difficult to say wherein it consists, or what 
there can be common to all the objects in which it is found. 

Of the objects of sense, we find beauty, in colour, in sound, 
in form,in motion. ‘There are beauties of speech, and beauties 
of thought; beauties in the arts, and in the sciences ; beauties 
in actions, in affections, and in characters. 

In things so different, and so unlike, is there any quality, the 
same in all, which we may call by the name of beauty? What 
can it be that is common to the thought of a mind, and the 
form of a piece of matter, to an abstract theorem, and a streke 
of wit? 

I am indeed unable to conceive any quality in all the 
different things that are called beautiful, that is the same in 
them all. There seems to be no_ identity, nor even similarity, 
between the beauty of a theorem and the beauty of a piece of 
music, though both may be beautiful. The kinds of beauty 
seem to be as various as the objects to which it is ascribed. 

But why should things so different be called by the same 
name? ‘This cannot be without a reason. If there be nothing 
common in the things themselves, they must have some common 
relation to us, or to something else, which leads us to give them 
the same name. 

All the objects we call beautiful agree in two things, which 
seem to concur in’our sense of beauty. ist, When they are 
perceived, or even imagined, they produce a certain agreeable 
emotion or feeling in the mind ; and 2dly, this agreeable emo- 
tion is accompanied with an opinion or belief of their having 
some perfection or excellence belonging to them. 

Whether the pleasure we feel in contemplating beautiful 
objects may have any necessary connexion with the belief of 
their excellence, or whether that pleasure be conjoined with 
this belief, by the good pleasure only of our Maker, I will not 
determine. The reader may see Dr. Price’s sentiments upon 
this subject, which merit consideration, in the second chapter,of 

his Review of the Questions concerning morals. 

Though we may be able to conceive these two ingredients of 
our sense of beauty disjoined, this affords no evidence that 
they have no necessary connexion. It has indeed been main- 
tained, that whatever we can conceive, is possible: but I en- 
deavoured, in treating of conception, to show, that this opinion, 

though very common, is a mistake. There may be, and,probably 
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are, many necessary connexions of things in nature, which we 
are too dim sighted to discover. 2a ania 
The emotion produced by beautiful objects is gay and 
pleasant. It sweetens and humanizes the temper, is friendly to 
every benevolent affection, and tends to allay sullen and 
passions. It enlivens the mind, and disposes it to other agreeable 
_ emotions, such as those of love, hope, and joy. It gives a value 
to the object, abstracted from its utility. of Pet SARs 
In things that may be possessed as property, beauty greatly 
enhances the price. A beautiful dog or horse, a beautiful coach 
or house, a beautiful picture or prospect, is valued by its owner 
and by others, not only for its utility, but foritsbeauty. © ° 
If the beautiful object be a person, his company and conversa- 
tion are, on that account, the more agreeable, and we are 
disposed to love and esteem him. Even ina perfect stranger, 
it is a powerful recommendation, and disposes us to favour and 
think well of him, if of our own sex, and still more if of the 
other. Lager ee Cae aise va 
“There is nothing,’ says Mr. Addison, “ thateesebeebsaieliag: 
more directly to the soul than beauty, which, immediately 
diffuses a secret satisfaction and complacence through the 
imagination, and gives a finishing to any thing that is great and 
uncommon. The very first discovery of it strikes the mind with 
an inward joy, and spreads a cheerfulness and delight through 
all its faculties.”’ Hate. Bes a 
As we ascribe beauty, not only to persons, but to inanimate 
things, we give the name of love or liking to the emotion, which 
beauty, in both these kinds of objects, produces. It is evident, 
however, that liking to a person is a very different affection of 
mind from liking to an inanimate thing. The first always im- 
plies benevolence ; but what is inanimate cannot be the object 
of benevolence. The two affections, however different, have 
a resemblance in some respects ; and, on account of that resem- 
blance, have the same name: and perhaps beauty, in these two. 
different kinds of objects, though it has one name, may be as’ 
different in its nature as the emotions which it produces inus, — 
Besides the agreeable emotion which beautiful objects pro- 
duce in the mind of the spectator, they produce also an opinion 
or judgment of some perfection or excellence in the object. 
is I take to be a second ingredient in our sense of beauty, 
though it seems not to be admitted by modern philosophers. 
The ingenious Dr. Hutcheson, who perceiyed some of the 
defects of Mr. Locke’s system, and made very important im- — 
provements upon it, seems to have been carried away by it, in 
his notion of beauty. In his inquiry concerning beauty, sect. 1. 
“* Let it.be observed,” says he, ‘that, in the following papers, 
the word beauty is taken for the idea raised in us, and the sense 
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of beauty, for our power of receiving that idea.”? And again ; 
“Only let it be observed, that, by absolute or original beauty, 
is not understood any quality supposed to be in the object which 
should, of itself, be beautiful, without relation to any mind 
which perceives it: for beauty, like other names of sensible 
ideas, properly denotes the perception of some mind ; so cold, 
hot, sweet, bitter, denote the sensations in our minds, to which 
perhaps there is no resemblance in the objects which excite 
these ideas in us: however, we generally imagine otherwise. 
Were there no mind, with a sense of beauty, to contemplate 
objects, I see not how they could be called beautiful.” 

. There is no doubt an analogy between the external senses of 
touch and taste, and the internal sense of beauty. This analogy 
led Dr. Hutcheson, and other modern philosophers, to apply to 
beauty, what Des Cartes and Locke had taught concerning the 
secondary qualities, perceived by the external senses. 

Mr. Locke’s doctrine concerning the secondary qualities of 
body, is notso much an error in judgment, as an abuse of words. 
He distinguished very properly between the sensations we have 
of heat and cold, and that quality or structure in the body which. 
is adapted by nature to produce those sensations in us. He 
observed very justly, that there can be no similitude between 
one of these and the other. They have the relation of an 
effect to its cause, but no similitude. This was a very just and 
proper correction of the doctrine of the Peripatetics, who 
taught, that all our sensations are the very form and image of 
the quality in the object by which they are produced. 

What remained to be determined was, whether the words, 
heat and cold, in common language, signify the sensations we 
feel, or the qualities of the object which are the cause of these 
sensations. Mr. Locke made heat and cold to signify only the 
sensations we feel, and not the qualities which are the cause of 
them. And in this, | apprehend, lay his mistake. Foritis | 
evident, from the use of language, that hot and cold, sweet and 
bitter, are attributes of external objects, and not of the person 
who perceives them. Hence it appears a monstrous paradox 
to say, there is no heat in the fire, no sweetness in sugar: but 
when explained according to Mr. Locke’s meaning, it is only, 
like most other paradoxes, an abuse of words. 

The sense of beauty may be analyzed in a manner very simi- 
lar to the sense of sweetness. It is an agreeable feeling or emo- 
tion, accompanied with an opinion or judgment of some excel- 
lence in the object, which is fitted by nature to produce that feel- 


NE 

The feeling is, no doubt, in the mind, and so also is the judg- 
ment we form of the object ; but this judgment, like all others, 
must be true or false. If it be a true judgment, there is some 
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real excellence in the object. And the use of all languages 
shows, that the name of beauty belongs to this excellence of the 
object, and not to the feelings of the spectator. nity fa 

To say that there is in reality no beauty i in those o jects in 
which all men perceive beauty, is to attribute to man fa lacious 
senses. But we have no ground to think so disrespectfully of t 
Author of our being ; the faculties he has given us are not falla- 
cious ; nor is that beauty, which he has so liberally diffused 
over all the works of his hands, a mere fancy in us, buta real 
excellence in his works, which express the perfection of their 
Divine Author. 

We have reason to believe, not only that the beauties we see 
in nature are real, and not fanciful, but that there are thousands 
which our faculties are too dull to perceive. We see many beau- 
ties, both of human and divine art, which the brute animals are 
incapable of perceiving ; and superior beings may excel us as 
far in their discernment of true beauty as we excel the brutes. 

The man who is skilled in painting or statuary, sees more of 
the beauty of a fine picture or statue, than a common spectator. 

. The same thing holds in all the fine arts. ‘The most perfect 
works of art have a beauty that strikes even the rude and igno- 
rant ; but they see only a small part of that beauty which is seen 
in such works by those who understand them perfectly and can 
produce them. 

This may be applied with no less justice to the works of na- 
ture. They have a beauty that strikes even the ignorant and in- 
attentive. But the more we discover of their structure, of 
their mutual relations, and of the laws by which they are go- 
verned, the greater beauty, and the more delightful marks of art, 
iad Ooh: and goodness we discern. 

Thus the expert anatomist sees numberless beautiful contri- 
vances in the structure of the human body, which are unknown 
to the ignorant. 

Although the vulgar eye sees much beauty in the face of the 
heavens, and in the various motions and changes of the heavenly 
bodies, the expert astronomer, who knows their order and dis- 
tances, their periods, the orbits they describe in the vast regions 
of space, and the simple and beautiful laws by which their mo-. 
tions are governed, and all the appearances of their stations, 
progressions, and retrogradations, their eclipses, occultations, and 
transits are produced, sees a beauty, order, and harmony reign 
through the whole planetary system, which delights the mind. 
The eclipses of the sun and moon, and the blazing tails of comets, 
which strike terror into barbarous ‘nations, furnish the most 
pleasing entertainment to his eye, and a Je to his understand- 
In 

i; every part of nature’s works, there are numberless beauties, 
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which, on account of our ignordhce, we are unable to perceive. 
Superior beings may see more than we ; but he only who made 
them, and, upon a review, pronounced them all to be very good, 
€an see all their beauty. 

Our determinations with regard to the beauty of objects, may, 
I think, be distinguished into two kinds ; the first we may call 
instinctive, the other rational. 

Some objects strike us at once, and appear beautiful at first 
sight, without any reflection, without our being able tosay why we 
call them beautiful, or being able to specify any perfection which 
justifies our judgment. Something of this kind there seems to 
be in brute animals ; and in children before the use of reason ; 
nor does it end with infancy, but continues through life. 

In the plumage of birds, and of butterflies, in the colours and 
form of flowers, of shells, and of many other objects, we per- 
ceive a beauty that delights; but cannot say what it is in the ob- 
ject that should produce that emotion. 

The beauty of the object may in such cases be called an oc- 
cult quality. We know well how it affects our senses; but what 
it is in itself we know not. But this, as well as other occult 
qualities, is a proper subject of philosophical disquisition ; and, 
by a careful examination of the objects to which nature has 
given this amiable quality, we may perhaps discover some real 
excellence in the object, or at least, some valuable purpose that 
is served by the effect which it produces upon us. 

This instinctive sense of beauty, in ditferent species of animals, 
may differ as much as the external sense of taste, and in each 
species be adapted to its manner of life. By this perhaps the 
various tribes are led to associate with their kind, to dwell among 
certain objects rather than others, and to construct their habita- 
tion in a particular manner. 

There seem likewise to be varieties in the sense of beauty in 
the individuals of the same species, by which they are directed 
in the choice of a mate, and in the love and care of their off- 
spring. 

“ We see,” says Mr. \ddison, ‘ that every different species of 
sensible creatures hasits different notions of beauty, and that each 
of them is most affected with the beauties of its own kind. This 
is no where more remarkable than in birds of the same shape 
and proportion, where we often see the mate determined in his 
courtship by the single grain or tincture of a feather, and never 
discovering any charms but in the colour of its own species.” 


“ Scit thalamo servare fidem, sanctasque veretur 
Connubiileges ; non illum in pectore candor 
Sollicitat niveus ; neque pravum uccendit amorem 
Splendida lanugo, vel honesta in vertice crista ; 
Purpureusve nitor pennarum ; ast agmina laté 
Weeminea explorat cautus, maculasque requirié 
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Cognatus, paribusque interlita corpora guttis : 

Ni faceret, pictis sylvam circum undique: monstris | Aphinh. « 
Confusam aspiceres vulgo, partusque biformes, - 

Et genus ambiguum, et veneris monumenta nefande, 5 


“Hine merula in nigro se oblectat nigra marito ; ae 


‘ Hine socium lasciva petit philomela canorum, ' tl At 
Agnoscitque pares sonitus ; hinc noctua tetram 
Canitiem alarum, et glaucos miraturocellos. = 


Nempe sibi semper constat, crescitque quotannis 
Lucida progenies, castos confessa parentes : ’ 
Vere novo exultat, plumasque decora juventus 
Explicat ad rolew, , patriisque coloribus ardet.” 


In the human kind, there are varieties in the taste of beauty, 
of which we can no more assign a reason than of the variety of 
their features, though it is easy to perceive that yery important 
ends are answered by both. ‘These varieties are most observa- 
ble in the judgments we form of the features of the other sex ; 
and in this the intention of nature is mostapparent. 

As far as our determinations of the comparative beauty of ob- 
jects are instinctive, they are no subject of reasoning or of 
criticism; they are purely the gift of nature, and we eave no 
standard by which they may be measured. 

But there are judgments of beauty that may be scone ra- 
tional, being grounded on some agreeable quality of the elject 
which is distinctly conceived, and may be specified. _ 

This distinction between a rational judgment of beanty.. and 
that which is instinctive, may be illustrated by an instance. — 

In a heap of pebbles, one that is remarkable for brilliancy ¢ of 
colour, and regularity of figure will be picked out of the heap 
by a child. He perceives a beauty in it, puts a value upon if, 
and is fond of the property of it. For this preference, no rea- 

son can be given, but that children are, by their constitution, 
fond of brilliant colours, and of regular figures. 

Suppose again that an expert mechanic views a well construct- 
ed machine. He sees all its parts to be made of the fittest 
materials, and of the most proper form; nothing superfluous, 
nothing deficient ; every part adapted to ‘ts use, and the whole 
fitted in the most perfect manner to the end for whichit is in- 
tended. He pronounces it to be a beautiful machine, - He 
views it with the same agreeable emotion as the child viewed 
_ the pebble; but he can givea reason for his judgment, and point 
out the particular perfections of the object on. which it is 
grounded. 

Although the instinctive and the rational sense of beauty may 
be perfectly distinguished in speculation, yet, in passing judg- 
ment upon particular objects, they are often so mixed re con- 
founded, that it is difficult to assign to each its own province. 
Nay, it may often happen, that a judgment of the beauty of an 
OpIEFt, which was at first merely instinctive. shall afterward be- 
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_come rational, when we discover some latent perfection of which 
that beauty in the object is a sign. 

As the sense of beauty may be distinguished into instinctive 
and rational ; so I think beauty itself may be distinguished inte 
original and derived. 

As some objects shine by their own light, and many more by 
light that is borrowed and reflected ; so | conceive the lustre of 
beauty in some objects is inherent and original, and in many 
others is borrowed and reflected. 

There is nothing more common in the sentiments of all man- 
kind, and in the language of all nations, than what may be called 
a communication of attributes: thatis, transferring an attribute, 
from the subject to which it properly belongs, to some related or 
resembling subject. : 

The vars objects which nature presents to our view, even 
those that are most different in kind, have innumerable simili- 
tudes, relations, and analogies, which we contemplate with plea- 
sure, and which lead us naturally to borrow words and attributes 
from one object to express what belongs to another. The greatest 
part of every language under heaven is made up of words bor- 
rowed from one thing, and applied to something supposed to 
have some relation or analogy to their first signification. 

The attributes of body we ascribe to mind, and the attributes 
of mind to material objects. ‘To inanimate things we ascribe 
life, and even intellectual and moral qualities. And although 
the qualities that are thus made common belong to one of the 
subjects in the proper sense, and to the othefmetaphorically, 
these different senses are often so mixed in our imagination, as 
to produce the same sentiment with regard to both. 

It is therefore natural, and agreeable to the strain of human 
sentiments and of human language, that in many cases the beaut 
which originally and properly is in the thing signified, should be 
transferred to the sign; that which is in the cause, to the effect ; 

__ that which is in the end, to the means; and that which is in the 
agent, to the instrument. 

If what was said in the last chapter of the distinction between 
the grandeur which we ascribe to qualities of mind, and that 
which we ascribe to material objects be well founded, this dis- 
tinction of the beauty of objects will easily be admitted as per- 
fectly analogous to it. J shall therefore only illustrate it by an 
example. 

There is nothing in the exterior of a man more lovely and 
thore attractive than perfect good breeding. But what is this 
good breeding? It consists of all the external signs of due res- 
pect to our superiors, condescension to our inferiors, polite- 
ness to all with whom we converse or have to do, joined in the 
fair sex with that delicacy of outward behaviour which becomes 
them. And how comes it to have such charms in the eyes of 
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all mankind? For this reason only, as | apprehend, that itis a 
natural sign of that temper, and those affections and sentiments 
with regard to others, and with regard to ourselves, which are 
in themselves truly amiable and beautiful. Rit nt i 

This is the original, of which good breeding is the picture ; 
and it is the beauty of the original that is reflected to our sense | 
by the picture. The beauty of good breeding, therefore, is not 
originally in the external behaviour in which it consists, but is 
derived from the qualities of mind which it expresses. And 
though there may be good breeding without the amiable quali- 
ties of mind, its beauty is still derived from what it naturally ex- 
presses. . 

Having explained these distinctions of our sense of beauty 
into instinctive and rational, and of beauty itself into original 
and derived, I would now proceed to give a gengial view of 
those qualities in objects, to which we may justly Md rationally 
ascribe beauty, whether original or derived. 

But here some embarrassment arises from the vague mean- 
ing of the word beauty, which I had occasion before to observe. 

Sometimes it is extended, so as to include every thing that 
pleases a good taste, and so comprehends grandeur and novelty, 
as well as what in a more restricted sense is called beauty. At 
other times, itis even by good writers confined to the objects of 
sight, when they are either seen or remembered, or imagined. 
Yet it is admitted by all men, that there are beauties in music ; 
that there is beauty as well as sublimity in composition, both in 
verse and in prose ; that there is beauty in characters, in affec- 
tions, and in a€tions. These are not objects of sight; and a 
mah may be a good judge of beauty of various kinds, who has 
not the faculty of sight. 

To give a determinate meaning to a word so variously ex- 
tended and restricted, I know no better way than what is sug- 
gested by the common division of the objects of taste into 
novelty, grandeur, and beauty. Novelty, it is plain, is no quality 
of the new object, but merely a relation which it has to the 
knowledge of the person to whom it is new. Therefore, if this 
general division be just, every quality in an object that pleases a 
good taste, must, in one degree or another, have either grandeur 
or beauty. It may still be difficult to fix the precise limit be- 
tween grandeur and beauty ; but they must together compre- 
hend every thing fitted by its nature to please a good taste, that 
is, every real perfection and excellence in the objects we con- 
template. ‘ 

Ina poem, ina picture, in a piece of music, it is real’ excel- 
lence that pleases a good taste. In a person, every perfection of 
the mind, moral or intellectual, and every perfection of the body, 
gives pleasure to the spectator as well as to the owner, when 
there is no envy nor malignity to destroy that pleasure. 


: 
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It is therefore in the scale of perfection and real excel- 
lence that we must look for what is either grand or beautiful in 
objects. Whatis the proper object of admiration is grand, and 
what is the proper object of love and esteemis beautiful. 

‘his, I think, is the only notion of beauty that corresponds 
wi e division of the objects of taste which has been gene- 
rally received by philosophers. And this connexion of beauty, 
with real perfection, was a capital doctrine of the Socratic school. 
It is often ascribed to Socrates in the dialogues of Plato and of 
Zenophon. 

We may therefore take a view, first, of those qualities of mind 
to which we may justly and rationally ascribe beauty, and then 
of the beauty we perceive in the objects of sense. We shall find, 
if 1 mistake not, that, in the first, original beauty is to be found, 
and that the beauties of the second class are derived from some 
relation they bear to mind, as the signs or expressions of some 
amiable mental quality, oras the effects of design, art, and wise 
contrivance. 

As grandeur naturally produces admiration, beauty naturally 
produces love. We may therefore justly ascribe beauty to 
those qualities which are the natural objects of love and kind 


affection. 


Of this kind chiefly are some of the moral virtues, which ina 
peculiar manner constitute a lovely character. Innocence, 
gentleness, condescension, humanity, natural affection, public 
spirit, and the whole train of the softand gentle virtues. These 
qualities are amiable from their very nature, and on account of 
their intrinsic worth. ; 

There are other virtues that raise admiration, and are there- 
fore grand ; such as magnanimity, fortitude, self-command, supe- 
riority to pain and labour, superiority to pleasure, and to the 
smiles of fortune, as well as to her frowns. 

These awful virtues constitute what is most grand in the hu- 
man character; the gentle virtues, what is most beautiful and 
lovely. As they are virtues, they draw the approbation of our 
moral faculty ; as they are becoming and amiable, they affect our 
sense of beauty. 

Next to the amiable moral virtues, there are many intellectual 

_ talents which have an intrinsic value, and draw our love and es- 
teem to those who possess them. Such are, knowledge, good 

' sense, wit, humour, cheerfulness, good taste, excellence in any of 
the fine arts, in eloquence, in dramatic action; and we may 
add, excellence in every art of peace or war that is useful 
in society. 

There are likewise talents which we refer to the body, which 
have an original beauty and comeliness ; such as health, strength, ~ 
and agility, the usual attendants of youth ; skill in bodily exer-— 
cises, and skill in the mechanic arts. These are real perfections 
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of the man, as they increase his power, and render the body a fit 
instrument for the mind. a 

I apprehend, therefore, that it is in the moral and intellectual 
perfections of mind, and in its active powers, that beauty oriyi- 
nally dwells; and that from this as the fountain, all the beau 
which we perceive in the visible world is derived. _ re 

This, I think, was the opinion of the ancient philosophers be- 
fore named ; and it has been adopted by lord Shaftesbury and Dr. 
Akenside among the moderns. 


«¢ Mind, mind alone! bear witness earth and heaven, 
The living fountains in itself contains 

Of beauteous and sublime. Here hand in hand 

Sit paramount the graces, Here enthroned, 
Celestial Venus, with divinest airs, 

Invites the soul to never fading joy.” 


AKENSIDE, 
But neither mind, nor any of its qualities or powers, is an im- 
mediate object of perception to man. We are, indeed, imme- 
diately conscious of the operations of ourown mind; and every | 
degree of perfection in them gives the purest pleasure, with a 
proportional degree of self-esteem, so flattering to self-love, that 
the great difficulty is to keep it within just bounds, so that we 
may not think of ourselves above what we ought to think.* 
Other minds we perceive only through the medium of mate- 
rial objects, on which their signatures are impressed. It is 
through this medium that we perceive life, activity, wisdom, and 
every moral and intellectual quality in other beings. ‘The signs 
of those qualities are immediately perceived by the senses; by 
them the qualities themselves are reflected to our understanding ; 
and we are very apt to attribute to the sign, the beauty or the 
grandeur, which is properly and originally in the things signified. 
The invisible Creator, the fountain of all perfection, has stamp- 
ed upon all his works signatures of his divine wisddm, power and 
benignity, which are visible to all men. The works of men in 
science, in the arts of taste, and in the mechanical arts, bear the 
signatures of those qualities of mind which were employed in 
their production. Their external behaviour and conduct in life 
expresses the good or bad quahties of their mind, 
In every species of animals, we perceive by visible signs their 
instincts, their appetites, their affections, their sagacity.» Even 
in the inanimate world there are many things analogous to the 
_ qualities of mind ; so that there is hardly any thing belonging to 
mind which may not be represented by images taken from the 
objects of sense ; and on the other hand, every object of sense is 
beautified, by borrowing attire from the attributes of mind. 
Thus the beauties of mind, though invisible in themselves, - 
are perceived in the objects of sense, on which their image is 
impressed. 
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If we consider on the other hand, the qualities in sensible - 

' objects to which we ascribe beauty, l apprehend we shall find in 
all of them some relation to mind, and the greatest in those that 
are most beautiful. 

When we consider inanimate matter abstractly, as a sub- 
stance endowed with the qualities of extension, solidity, divisi- 
bility, and mobility, there seems to be nothing in these qualities 
that affects our sense of beauty. But when we contemplate the 
globe which we inhabit, as fitted by its form, by its motions, and 

- by its furniture, for the habitation and support of an infinity of 
various orders of living creatures, from the lowest reptile up 
to man, we have a glorious spectacle indeed! with which the 
grandest and the most beautiful structures of human art can bear 
no comparison. 

The only perfection of dead matter is its being, by its various 
forms and qualities, so admirably fitted for the purposes of animal 
life, and chiefly that of man. It furnishes the materials of every 
art that tends to the support or the embellishment of human life. 
By the Supreme Artist, it is organized in the various tribes of 
the vegetable kingdom, and endowed with a kind of life ; a work 
which human art cannot imitate, nor human understanding com- 

rehend. 

In the bodies and various organs of the animal tribes, there 
is a composition of matter still more wonderful and more mys- 
terious, though we see it to be admirably adapted to the purposes 
and manner of life of everyspecies. But in every form, unor- 
ganized, vegetable, or animal, it derives its beauty from the 
purposes to which it is subservient, or from thesigns of wisdom, 
or of other mental qualities which it exhibits. 

The qualities of inanimate matter, in which we perceive 
beauty, are, sound, colour, form, and motion ; the first an ob- 
ject of hearing, the other three of sight ; which we may consider 
in order. 

In a single note, sounded by a very fine voice, there is a beau- 
ty which we do not perceive in the same note, sounded by a 
bad voice, or an imperfect instrument. 1 need not attempt to 
enumerate the perfections in a single note, which give beauty 
to it. Some of them have names in the science of music, and 
there perhaps are others which have no names. But | think it 
will be allowed, that every quality which gives beauty to a single 
note, is a sign of some periection, either in the organ, whether 
it be the human voice or an instrument, or in the execution. 
The beauty of the sound is both the sign and the effect of this 
perfection ; and the perfection of the cause is the only reason we 
can assign for the beauty of the effect. % 

In a composition of sounds, or a piece of music, the beauty 
is either in the harmony, the melody, or the expression. ‘The 
beauty of expression must be derived, either from the beauty of 
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the thing expressed, or from the art and skill employed in ex- 
pressing it properly. ‘2 

In harmony, the very names of concord and discord are me- 
taphorical, and suppose some analogy between the relations of 
sound, to which they are figuratively applied, and the relations 
of minds and affections, which they originally and properly 
signify. 

Pas fir ds I can judge by my ear, when two or more persons of 
a good voice and ear, converse together in amity and friendship, 
the tones of their different voices are concordant, but become 
discordant when they give vent to angry passions ; so that, with- 
out hearing what is said, one may know by the tones of the dif- 
ferent voices, whether they quarrel or conyerse amicably. 
This, indeed is not so easily perceived in those who have been 
taught, by good breeding, to suppress angry tones of voice, even 
when they are angry, as in the lowest rauk, who express their 
angry passions without any restraint. 

When discord arises occasionally in conversation, but soon 
terminates in perfect amity, we receive more pleasure than 
from perfect unanimity. In like manner, in the harmony of 
music, discordant sounds are occasionally introduced, but it is 
always in order to give a relish to the most perfect concord that 
follows. . 

Whether these analogies, between the harmony of a piece of 
music, and harmony in the intercourse of minds, be merely fan- 
ciful, or have any real foundation in fact, | submit to those who 
have a nicer ear, and have applied it to observations of this kind. 
If they have any just foundation, as they seem to me to have, 
they serve to account for the metaphorical application of the 
names of concord and discord to the relations of sounds; to ac- 


count for the pleasure we have from harmony in music; and to 


show, that the beauty of harmony is derived from the relation it 
has to agreeable affections of mind. 

With regard to melody, I leave it to the adeptsin the science 
of music, to determine whether music, composed according to 
the established rules of harmony and melody, can be altogether 
void of expression; and whether music that has no expression 
can have any beauty. To me it seems, that every strain in me- 
lody that is agreeable, is an imitation of the tones of the human 
voice in the expression of some sentiment or passion, or an im- 
itation of some other object in nature ; and that music, as well 
as poetry is an imitative art. 

The sense of beauty in the colours, and in the motions of in- 
animate objects, is, I believe, in some cases instinctive. Wesee, 
that children and savages are pleased with brilliant colours and 
sprightly motions. In persons of an improved and rational taste, 
there are many sources from which colours and motions may de- 
rive their beauty. They, as well as the forms of objects, admit 
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of regularity and variety. ‘The motions produced by machinery, 
indicate the perfection or imperfection of the mechanism, and 
may be better or worse adapted to their end, and from that de- 
rive their beauty or deformity. 

The colours of natural objects, are commonly signs of some 
good or bad quality in the object ; or they may suggest to the ima- 
gination something agreeable or disagreeable. 

In dress and furniture, fashion has a considerable influence on 
the preference we give to one colour above another. 

A number of clouds of different and ever changing hue, seen 
on the ground of a serene azure sky at the going down of the 
sun, present to the eye of every mana glorious spectacle. It is 
hard to say, whether we should call it grand or beautiful. It is 
bothinahighdegree. Clouds towering above clouds, variously 
tinged, according as they approach nearer to the direct rays of 
the sun, enlarge our conceptions of the regionsabove us. ‘They 
give us a view of the furniture of those regions, which, in an un- 
clouded air, seem to bea perfect void ; but are nowseen to con- 
tain the stores of wind and rain, bound up for the present, but 
to be poured down upon the earth in due season. Even the sim- 
ple rustic does not look upon this beautiful sky, merely asa 
show to please the eye, but as a happy omen of fine weather to 
come. 

The proper arrangement of colour, and of light and shade, is 
one of the chief beauties of painting ; but this beauty is greatest, 
when that arrangement gives the most distinct, the most natural, 
and the most agreeable image of that which the painter intended 
to represent. ; 

If we consider, in the last place, the beauty of form:or figure 
in inanimate objects, this, according to Dr. Hutcheson, results 
from regularity, mixed with variety. Here it ought to be ob- 
served, that regularity in all cases, expresses design and art: for 
nothing regular was ever the work of chance ; and where regu- 
larity is joined with variety, it expresses design more strongly. 
Besides, it has been justly observed, that regular figures are 
more easily and more perfectly comprehended by the mind, than 
the irregular, of which we can never form an adequate concep- 
tion. 

Although straight lines and plain surfaces have a beauty from 
their regularity, they admit of no variety, and therefore are beau- 
ties of the lowest order. Curve lines and surfaces admit of in- 
finite variety, joined with every degree of regularity ; and there- 
fore, in many cases, excel in beauty those that are straight. 

But the beauty arising from regularity and variety, must al- 
ways yield to that which arises from the fitness of the form for 
the end intended. In every thing made for an end, the form must 
be adapted to that end; and every thing in the form that suits 
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.the end, is a beauty; every thing that unfits it for its end, is a 


deformity. raat 
The forms of a pillar, of asword, and of a balance, are very 


‘different. Each may have great beauty ; but that beauty is de- 


+ 


rived from the fitness of the form, and of the matter for the pur- 
pose intended. om 
Were we to consider the form of the earth itself, and the 
various furniture it contains, of the inanimate kind ; its distri- 
bution into land and sea, mountains and valleys, rivers and springs 
of water, the variety of soils that cover its surface, and of 
mineral and metallic substances laid up within it, the air that 
surrounds it, the vicissitudes of day and night, and of the 
seasons; the beauty of all these, which indeed is superlative, 
consists in this, that they bear the most lively and striking im- 
pression of the wisdom and goodness of their Author, in contri- 
ving them so admirably for the use of man and of their other 


_ inhabitants. 


The beauties of the vegetable kingdom are far superior to 
those of inanimate matter, in any form which human art can give 
it. Hence, in all ages, men have been fond to adorn their 
persons and their habitations with the vegetable productions of 
nature. 

The beauties of the field, of the forest, and of the flower 
garden, strike a child long before he can reason. He is delighted 
with what he sees; but he knows not why. This is instinct, but 
it is not confined to childhood; it continues through all the 
stages of life. It leads the florist, the botanist, the philosopher, 


. to examine and compare the objects which nature, by this 


powerful instinct, recommends to his attention. By degrees, 
he becomes a critic in beauties of this kind, and can give a 


-reason why he prefers one to another. In every species, he 


sees the greatest beauty in the plants or flowers that are most 
perfect in their kind, which have neither suffered from unkindly 
soil, nor inclement ‘weather; which have not been robbed of 
their nourishment by other plants, nor hurt by any accident. 
When he examines the internal structure of those productions 
of nature, and traces them from their embryo state in the seed 
to their maturity, he sees a thousand beautiful contrivances of 
nature, which feast his understanding more than their external 
form delighted his eye. 

Thus, every beauty in the vegetable creation, of which he has 


- formed any rational judgment, expresses some perfection in the 


object, or some wise contrivance in its Author. 

- In the animal kingdom, we perceive still greater beauties than 
in the vegetable. Here we observe life, and sense, and activity, 
various instincts and affections, and, in many cases, great 
sagacity. These are attributes of mind, and haye an original 
beauty. 
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As we allow to brute animals a thinking principle or mind, 
though far inferior to that which is in man ; and as, in many of 
their intellectual and active powers, they very much resemble 
the human species, their actions, their motions, and even their 
looks, derive a beauty from the powers of thought which they 
express. 

There is a wonderful variety in their manner of life ; and we 
find the powers they possess, their outward form, and their 
inward structure, exactly adapted to it. In every species, the 
more perfectly any individual is fitted for its end and manner 
of life, the greater is its beauty. ; 

In a racehorse, every thing that expresses agility, ardour, and 
emulation, gives beauty to the animal. Ina pointer, acuteness 
of scent, eagerness on the game, and tractableness, are the 
beauties of the species. A sheep derives its beauty from the 
fineness and quantity of its fleece; and in the wild animals, 
every beauty is a sign of their perfection in their kind. 

It is an observation of the celebrated Linnzus, that, in the 
vegetable kingdom, the poisonous plants have commonly a lurid 
and disagreeable appearance to the eye, of which he gives many 
instances. I apprehend the observation may be extended to 
the animal kingdom, in which we commonly see something 
shocking to the eye in the noxious and poisonous animals. 

The beauties which anatomists and physiologists describe in 
the internal structure of the various tribes of animals; in the 
organs of sense, of nutrition, and of motion, are expressive of 
wise design and contrivance, in fitting them for the various kinds 
of life, for which they are intended. 

Thus, I think, it appears, that the beauty which we perceive 
in the inferior animals, is expressive, either of such perfections 
as thelr several natures may receive, or expressive of wise design 
in him who made them, and that their beauty is derived from 
the perfections which it expresses. 

But of all the objects of sense, the most striking and attractive 
beauty. is perceived in the human species, and particularly in 
the fair sex. 

Milton represents Satan himself, in surveying the furniture of 
this globe, as struck with the beauty of the first happy pair. 


Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall; 
Godlike erect! with native honour clad 

In naked majesty, seem’d lords of all. 

And worthy seem’d; for in their looks divine, 
The image of their glorious Maker, shone 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe, and pure : 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac’d, 
Whence true authority in man, though both 
Not equal, as their sex not equal seem’d, 
For contemplation he, and valour form’d, 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. 
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In this well known passage of Milton, we see that this great 
poet derives the beauty of the first pair in paradise from those 
expressions of moral and intellectual qualities which appeared 
in their outward form and demeanour. ag 

The most minute and systematical account of beauty in the 
human species, and particularly in the fair sex, 1 have met with, 
is in Crito ; or a Dialogue on Beauty, said to be written by the 
author of Polymetis, and republished by Dodsley in his collection 
of fugitive pieces. 

I shall borrow from that author some obseryations, which, I 
think, tend to show that the beauty of the human body is derived 
from the signs it exhibits of some perfection of the mind or 
person. ) . 

All that can be called beauty in the human species may be 
reduced to these four heads ; colour, form, expression and grace- 
The two former may be called the body, the two latter the soul 


of beauty. 


_ The beauty of colour is not owing solely to the natural live- 
Jiness of flesh colour and red, nor to the much greater charms 
they receive from being properly blended together ; butis also 
owing, in some degree, to the idea they carry with them of good 
health, without which all beauty grows languid and less engaging, 
and with which it always recovers an additional strength and 
lustre. This is supported by the authority of Cicero. Venustas 
et pulchritudo corporis secerni non potest a valetudine. ~ 

Here I observe, that as the colour of the body is very different 
in different climates, every nation preferring the colour of 
its climate; and as among us one man prefers a fair beauty, 
another a brunette, without being able to give any reason for 
his preference ; this diversity of taste has no standard in the com- 
mon principles of human nature, but must arise from comtething 
that is different in different nations, and in different individuals 
of the same nation. i 

I observed before, that fashion, habit, associations, and perhaps 
some peculiarity of constitution, may have great influence upon 
this internal sense, as well as upon the external. Sétting aside 


the judgments arising from such causes, there seems to remain 


nothing that, according to the common judgment of mankind, 


‘can be called beauty in the colour of the species, but what 
expresses perfect health and liveliness, and in the fair sex, 
softness and delicacy; and nothing that can be called deformity 
but what indicates disease and decline. And if this be so, it 
follows, that the beauty of colour is derived from the perfections 
which it expresses. This, however, of all the ingredients of 
beauty is the least. 

The next in order is form, or proportion of parts. The most 
beautiful form, as the author thinks, is that which indicates 
delicacy and softness in the fair sex, and in the male either 
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strength or agility. ‘The beauty of form, therefore, lies all in 
expression. 

The third ingredient, which has more power than either 
colour or form, he calls expression, and observes, that it is only 
the expression of the tender and Kind passions that gives beauty ; 
that all the cruel and unkind ones add to deformity ; and that, 
on this account, good nature may very justly be said to be the 
best feature, even in the finest face. Modesty, sensibility, and 
sweetness blended together, so as either to enliven or to correct 
each other, give almost as much attraction as the passions are 
capable of adding to a very pretty face. 

_ It is owing, says the author, to the great force of pleasingness 
which attends all the kinder passions, that lovers not only seem, 
but really are, more beautiful to each other than they are to the 
rest of the world; because when they are together, the most 
pleasing passions are more frequently exerted in each of their 
faces than they are in either before the rest of the world. 
‘There is then,” as a French author very well expresses it, 
‘a soul upon their countenances, which does not appear when 
they are absent from one another, or even in company that lays 
a restraint upon their features. 

There is a great difference in the same face, according as the 
person is in a better or a worse humour, or more or less lively. 
The best complexion, the finest features, and the exactest shape, 
without’ any thing of the mind expressed in the face, is insipid 
and unmoying. The finest eyes in the world, with an excess of 
malice or rage in them, will grow shocking. The passions can 
give beauty without the assistance of colour or form, and take it 
away where these have united most strongly to give it; and 
therefore this part of beauty is greatly superior to the othertwo. 

The last and noblest part of beauty is grace, which the author 
thinks undefinable. 

Nothing causes love so generally and irresistibly as grace. 
Therefore, in the mythology of the Greeks and Romans, the 
graces were the constant attendants of Venus the goddess of 
love. Grace is like the cestus of the same goddess, which was 
supposed to comprehend every thing that was winning and en- 
gaging, and to create love-by a secret and inexplicable force, 
like that of some magical charm. 

There are two kinds of grace, the majestic and the familiar ; 
the first more commanding, the last more delightful and enga- 
ging. The Grecian painters and sculptors used to express the 
former most strongly in the looks and attitudes of their Miner- 
vas, and the latter inthose of Venus. This distinction is mark- 
ed in the description of the personages of virtue and pleasure 
in the ancient fable of the choice of Hercules. 


Graceful, but each with different grace they move, © 
This striking sacred awe, that softer winning loye. 
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In the persons of Adam and Eve in Paradise, Milton has 


made the same distinction. any 
; “Bx 
For contemplation he, apd valour formed, ey it} 
_ For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. x 


‘Phough grace be so difficult to be defined, there are two 
things that hold universally with relation toit. 1st, There is no 
grace without motion; some genteel or pleasing motion, either 
of the whole body or of some limb, or at least some feature. 
Hence, in the face, grace appears only on those features that 
are moveable, and change with the various emotions and senti- 
ments of the mind, such as the eyes and eyebrows, the mouth 
and parts adjacent. When Venus appeared to her son Eneas in 
disguise, and, after some conversation with him, retired, it was 
by the grace of her motion in retiring that he discovered her to 


be truly a goddess. 


Dixit, et avertens rose cervice refulsit, 
Ambrosizque come divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere : pedes vestis defluxit ad imos ; 

Et vera incessu patuit dea. Mle ubi matrem 
Agnovit, &c. 

A second observation is, that there can be no grace with im- 
propriety, or that nothing can be graceful thatis not adapted to 
the character and situation of the person. 

From these observations, which appear to me to be just, we 
may, I think, conclude, that grace, as far asit is visible, consists of 
those motions, either of the whole body, or of a part or feature, 
which express the most perfect propriety of conduct and senti- 
ment in an amiable character. 

Those motions must be different in different characters ; they 
must vary with every variation of emotion and sentiment ; they 
may express either dignity or respect, confidence or reserve, 
love or just resentment, esteem or indignation, zeal or indiffer- 
ence. Every passion, sentiment, or emotion, that in its nature 


-and degree is just and.proper, and corresponds perfectly with 


the character of the person, and with the occasion, is what we. 
may call the soul of grace. The body or visible part consists of 
those motions and features which give the true and unaffected 


_ expression of the soul. 


Thus, I think, all the ingredients of human beauty, as they 
are enumerated and described by this ingenious author, termi- 
nate in expression: They either express some perfection of the 
body, as a part of the man, and an instrament of the mind, or 
some amiable quality or attribute of the mind itself. » es 

It cannot indeed be denied, that the expression of a fine 


‘countenance may be unnaturally disjoined from the amiable 


qualities which it naturally expresses : but we presume the con- 
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trary, till we have a clear evidence; and even then, we pay 
homage to the expression, as we do to the throne when it hap- 
pens to be unworthily filled. 

Whether what I have offered, to show that all the beauty of 
the objects of sense is borrowed, and derived from the beauetis 
of mind which it expresses or suggests to the imagination, be 
well founded or not; I hope this terrestrial Venus will not be 
deemed less worthy of the homage which has always been paid 
to her, by being conceived more nearly allied to the celestial, 
than she has commonly been represented. 

To make anend of this subject, taste seems to be progressive 
‘as manis. Children, when refreshed by sleep, and at ease from 
pain and hunger, are disposed to attend to the objects about 


_ them; they are pleased with brilliant colours, gaudy ornaments, 


regular forms, cheerful countenances, noisy mirth, and glee. 
Such is the taste of childhood, which we must conclude to be 
given for wise purposes. A great partof the happiness of that 
period of life is derived from it; and therefore it ought to be in- 
dulged. It leads them to attend to objects which they may after- 
ward find worthy of their attention. It puts them upon exert- 


_ ing their infant faculties of body and mind, which, by such exer- 
tions, are daily strengthened and improved. 


As they advance in years and in understanding, other beauties 
attract their attention, which, by their novelty or superiority, 
throw a shade upon those they formerly admired. They delight 
in feats of agility, strength, and art; they love those that excel 
in them, and strive to equal them. In the tales and fables they 
hear, they begin to discern beauties of mind. Some characters 
and actions appear lovely, others give disgust. The intellectual 
and moral powers begin to open, and if cherished by favourable 
circumstances, advance gradually in strength, till they arrive at 
that degree of perfection, to which human nature, inits present 
state, is limited. 

In our progress from infancy to maturity, our faculties open in 
a regular order appointed by nature ; the meanest first; those of 
more dignity in succession, until the moral and rational powers 
finish the man. Every faculty furnishes new notions, brings 
new beauties into view, and enlarges the province of taste ; so 
that we may say, there is a taste of childhood, a taste of youth, 
and a manly taste. Each is beautiful in its season; but not so 
much so, when carried beyond its season. Not that the man 
ought to dislike the things that please the child, or the youth, 
but to put less value upon them, compared with other beauties, 
with which he ought to be acquainted. 

Our moral and rational powers justly claim dominion over the 
whole man. Even taste is not exempted from their authority ; 
it must be subject to that authority in every case wherein we 
pretend to reason or dispute about matters of taste; it is the 
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voice of reason that our love or our admiration ought to be pro- 
‘portioned to the merit of the object. When it is not grounded 
on real worth, it must be the effect of constitution, or of some — 
habit or casual association. A fond mother may see a beauty 
in her darling child, or a fond author in his work, to which the — 
rest of the world are blind. In such cases, the affection is pre- 


_ engaged, and, as it were, bribes the judgment, to make the ob- 


ject worthy of that affection. For the mind cannot be easy in 
putting a value upon an object beyond what it conceives to be 
due. When affection is not carried away by some natural or 
acquired bias, it naturally is, and ought to be led by the judg- 
ment, om 

As, in the division which I have followed of our intellectual 
powers, I mentioned moral perception and consciousness, the 
reader may expect that some reason should be given, why they 
are not treated of in this place. 
_ As to consciousness ; what I think necessary to be said upon © 
it has been already said, Essay 6. chap. 5. As to the faculty of — 
moral perception, it is indeed a most important part of human — 
understanding, and well worthy of the most attentive considera- — 
tion, since without it we could have no conception of right and ~ 
wrong, of duty and moral obligation, and since the first rounded, 


of morals, upon which all moral reasoning must be grounded, 
are its immediate dictates; but as it is an active as well as an 
intellectual power, and has an immediate relation to the other 
active powers of the mind, I apprehend that it is proper to defer 
the consideration of it till these be explained. ¥ 
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